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A BIOGRAPHICAL ‘SKETCH .. 


OF 
PANDITA GURUDATTA 


(By Pt, Chamupati M.A.) 


Pandita Gurudatta is recognised to have been the 
greatest achievement of Rishi Dayananda for his ancient 
Aryan church. The dying glance of the Rishi had mira- 
culously transformed the mettle which was there in the 
young intrepid scholar. Had not death cut short his 
scholastic career so early, the Arya Samaja and through it 
the whole world of religious and metaphysical thought 
may have been considerably enriched by his erudite 
philosophic contributions, of which the few dissertations 
and brief discourses he could, in the midst of his manifold 
activities, find time to write, gave sure promise. An un- 
mistakable vein of sincere love of truth for which no 
sacrifice of personal glory and earthly possession and com- 
fort was too great, runs through them all. This marks 
Gurudatta out as 2 genuine philosopher, whose craving for 
spiritual light was not simply intellectual, it was the 
innermost call of his disconsolate soul. He it was who 
recognised in the last glance of Rishi Dayananda the soul 
of a seer, anxious to save 2 money-mad world from the 
dismal abyss of gross materialism, to guide it away by the 
help of the eternal light of the Veda to the empyrean 
heights of Spiritual Bliss. In that departing glance he 
read a message, 4 command to take ‘up the challenge 
which the asuri demonical, forces of Mammon were 
tlirowing out to the ancient daiva, divine, culture of the 
Rishis. The young boy of nineteen took the challenge 
up, and coming of a warlike race fought to the last on the 
side of truth and righteousness. His was the déath of a 
hero who, like another young boy whom Muse glorifies as 
having died on the station of his duty in another sphere. 
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Pandita Gurudatta was the last male child of Lala 
Radhakishlen Sardana of Multan, whose ancestors had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the field both of letters and arms. 
He was born on 26th April 1864. 


His grandfather was the ambassador of the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur in the court of the Amir of Kabul. From him 
he inherited an aptitude for Persian which by a little 
training in the Primary classes gave him a working 
mastery over that language so that he could in his 
boyhood dip into the deepest waters of Persian literature. 
He conceived a fondness for Samskrita too in hiss chooldays. 
And the first book that after his study of the Samskrita 
Primer fell into the young boy’s hands was the Rig Vedadi 
Bhashya Bhumika of Svami Dayananda. He forthwith 
approached the authorities of the Arya Samaja at Multan 
and challenged them to either make arrangements for his 
study of the Ashtadhyayi and the Vedas or accept that 
the scriptures for which they claimed infallibility were 
only trash. The alternative proposed appears to us to be 
an index to his inner nature. In his heart of hearts he 
was convinced of the intellectual and spiritual worth of 


pacity to satisfy the little 


Grammar and the vo solved his own puzzles of 


das, and though the 

. g arr ent 
E b the Samaja was not satisfactory, he did: ot seen d 
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The college days are days of mental and spiritual intract- 
ability. The supreme authority to a college-boy is his 
own virgin opinion. In those days, if ever, liberty of 
thought holds an absolute sway over a man’s mentality. 
The age of greatest impressionability is also the age of 
greatest intractability. Every day and every hour new 
opinions are borrowed. Every new thought however has 
during the regime its suzerainty absolute. Pandita Guru- 
datta’s progress in grasping and assimilating ideas and 
facts was tremendously rapid. Somehow he acquired the 
notoriety of being an atheist. Those who had the occa- 
sion to live close to him bear witness to a strong sceptic 
disposition in him, which to them was a mark of an inten- 
sely inquisitive frame of mind. Gurudatta, even when 
some thought he was an atheist, continued a staunch Arya 
Samajist. And when the news was received of Rishi 
Dayananda’s illness at Ajmere, the Arya Samaja at Lahore 
deputed Lalas Jivan Das and Gurudatta to go and tend 
him. The resources of the Arya Samaja appear to have 
been very poor at the time so that the choice for an errand 
of such importance and responsibility could fall on a lad 
of nineteen. To Gurudatta the occasion afforded an op- 
portunity of his first and last darshana of his beloved 
Rishi. Hesawthe Rishi dying. Not a word passed 
between the Master and his devotee, but Gurudatta’s whole 
nature had in the meantime silently taken a turn. When 
he returned to Lahore, he was evicently a changed man. 
His former frivolity, his impatience, his scepticism had in 
an instant left him. The zeal was there, but now it was 
wedded to seriousness. Somehow the feeling had dawned 
on Gurudatta that the Rishi had by his last glance let his 
mantle drop on his shoulders. To others the privileges of 
succession, to Gurudatta were passed the obligations of the 
Rishi’s mission. f 
In 1885 he graduated and in 1886 he passed his M. A. 
His subject was Physical Science. The position secured . 
by him in the pass list remains yet a record in the Univer- 
sity which no succeeding candidate has yet surpassed.. 
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In the meantime Gurudatta had been touring the Punjab 
attending anniversaries of Arya Samajes. He had been 
busy reading ‘the scriptures and books on philosophy and 
religion both eastern and western. For two years he was 
acting Professor at the Government College where his 
deep erudition and pedagogic capability met with high and 
well-merited appreciation. The movement to found a 
college in memory of Rishi Dayananda had, since the 
death of the Sage, been launched by the guiding spirits 
of the Arya Samaja. Gurudatta threw himself heart and 
soul into the campaign to collect funds for that to him 
sacred institution. The speeches he delivered on behalf 
of the cause were recognised as wonderful specimens of 
erudition and oratory. The D,-A. V. College of Pandita 
Gurudatta’s dreams was an institution where Brahma- 
charya would be the dominant factor in- the life of the 
students and ancient Shastras‘the primary study in the 
curriculum of the academy. He was yet living when under 
the influence of the University the D.-A. V. College was 
given its present shape and character. He expressed 
strong dissatisfaction with its new aims; and put emphatic- 
ally on record his disagreement with its then conductors 
Aa oe seueetional policy. ; In the short period 
WA ce ja Been) the Rishi he had acquired 
Ree ee Mice ao ed books of Samskrita. A 
avail indisded 5 e Terminology of the Vedas 
8 Inciuded in the course of Samskrita for the dee 

examination at Oxford i i Soe Setar 

rd. His translation of a few of the 


eerie artar his death copies of it were sent to 
hela at Chionge occasion of the Parliament of Religions 


in 1896, won suci reciati 
Anat aS 70, such appreciation that an 
T sation of it- was published by an American 
“a Ot AIS own accord, Gurudatta ‘spoke, for hours — 


in Samskrita, whic} ; i itle ` 
D ea senp won him the title “Pandita’ which 


si Hein his humili re : 
self Vidyarthi, whi ; is humility styled him- 
andita, This wes these who heard him styled him ` 
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had.taken leave for the sole object of reading Grammar 
with Gurudatta. A youngman of only twenty-six attract- 
ing pupils of all ages, and making such stir among the 
populace recalled scenes from the hoary history of Bharata 
Varsha of the time of Janaka and Yajnavalkya, 

The strain on the nerves of Gurudatta had been great. 
He had tried to compress within three years what normally 
should have taken a life-time to accomplish. He had 
amassed a great deal of learning, so that in his time he 
had well-nigh become an authority on the true meaning 
of scriptures. But this ceaseless assiduity had cost. him 
his health. During his schooldays Gurudatta had been 
fond of physical exercise. His physique was strong, but 
his mental labour had of late been great, so that in 1889 
he fell victim to consumption, and finding it impossible 
even then to rest, succumbed to the dire disease in March 
1896. He was advised by doctors to take meat, which 
would uphold him,in his weakness. But the smiling 
answer of the Vidyarthi was :— Will meat make me im” 
mortal ? Will it make me death-proof ever after ? 
Tf not, why for.a chance of saving one’s own life, bring 
about certain death of another ?? During the night in 
which P. Gurudatta. died Ish-Upanishad had at. his 
request been repeatedly recited to him: His: references 
to incidents in Rishi Dayananda’s life had always formed 
apathetic portion of his speeches, People had therefore 
urged him to write a biography of the Svami, which. the 
Pandita had gladly consented to do. When the Pandita 
was on the. point: of death somebody asked where his: 
manuszript of the biography was. The Pandita character- 
istically replied, “Ihave been trying conscientiously to 
record the life-account of my Rishi not on paper, not in 
ink, but in my own day-to-day life. It was my ambition 
to live Dayananda. My body, alas! has failed mee I 
lay it down, gladly in the hope that the next vehicle will 
be more in conformity with the aspirations of the soul.” 

To us a thread appears to run through the variegated 
phases of Gurndatte’s life. He was 4 héroio soul, pas- 
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sionately zealous, impatiently inquisitive, conscientious 
and inordinately sincere and true. He believed in the 
Vedas and yet in his zeal to be able to read more of them 
declared his readiness to denounce them as trash. He 
believed in God and yet in his zeal to understand His 
nature more thoroughly he argued His existence with 
himself and others and thus appeared as if he were an 
atheist. He was born fora mission, and when the last 
glance of the Rishi had pointed the path to one, he had, 
as it were, almost doubled his age, and become grave and 
thoughtful lika a man of fifty. The inability to at once 
take the place of the Risht was to him intolerable. He 
wanted instantly to shake off his physical and mental 
limitations and at once become a sage. The ambition 
was great, but in it there was no -vestige of self-conceit. 
He was trying every day of his life to become Daya- 
nanda. To that end he learnt Yoga exercises, and when 
oyan these could not bridge the mental and spiritual 
eure between him and his goal he willingly laid down 
i ue. His was the glory of a martyr to his own 
yranny. The day of his death was honoured by local 
colleges and courts being closed for a holiday. The 
word of letters mourned his loss as the loss of a literary 
prodigy. The Punjab University was conscious that it 
had lost its only scholar whose ‘earliest producti had 
met with recognition at the h d Deen poe 
So peter tos 1 ands of those who were 
Kaza o judge, both in and outside the country. Of 
inapired Hence ue was the one hope. The spirit that 
as, however, lived. It will for ever conti- 
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a DRA k 
THE 
ERMINOLOGY OF THE VEDAS. 

oo 
HE question of the origin, nature and eternity 
of Shabda—buman articulate and inspired 
speech—has been a very important question in 
Samskrita literature. The highly philosophical 
character of this question cannot be doubted, 
but the peculiar characteristic, which attracts 
the attention of every Samskrita scholar, is the all- 
pervading nature of the influence it exerts on 
other departments of human knowledge. It is 
not only the Naérukta and the Vatyakaranas, the 
grammarians, etymologists and philologists ofan- 
cient Samskrita times, that take up this question; 
but even the acute and subtle philosopher—the 
last and the best Samskrita metaphysician— the 
disciple of the learned Vyasa—the founder of 
one of the six schools of philosophy—the religi- 
ous aphorist Yaimini cannot isolate the treatment 
of his subject from the influence of this question. 
He runs in the very beginning of his Mimamsa 
(dissertation) into this question and assigns a 
very considerable part (proportionately) of his 
treatise to the elucidation of this question. It is 
not difficult for a reader of modern philology, 


well-versed in discussions on onomatopoeian and 
other artificial theories of Human speech, to per- 
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ceive the amount of wrangling which such 
questions give rise to. We have mentioned the 
position assigned to this question in Samskrita 
literature not so much with a view to put an end 
to all this wrangling, which, perhaps, is un- 
avoidable, but with a view to take up, in a brief 
way, another and a more practical question in- 
volved therein, 7. e., the question of the interpre- 
tation of Vedic terminology. 

Up to this time all the plans that have been 
adopted for the interpretation of Vedic terminology 
have been based on some pre-conceived notions. 
The philosophy of the subject requires that these 
pre-conceived notions should be carefully examin- 
ed, studied and pruned of the extraneous matter 
liable to introduce error, whereas new and more 
rational methods should be sought after and inter- 
posed—~ methods such as may throw further light 
upon the subject. 

To examine, then, the various methods that 
have up to this time been pursued. Briefly speak- 
ing, they are three in number, and may, for want 
of better denomination, be called the Mythologi- 
cal; Antiquarian and Contemporary methods. 

Firstly, the Mythological method. ‘This 
method interprets the Vedas as myths, as an 
embodiment of simple natural truths in the 
imaginative language of religious fiction, as a 
symbolic representation of the actual in the ideal, 
as an imbeddingimkapei kahi verter bo! Ptthe super- 
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incumbent strata of non-essential show and cere- 
mony. Now, in so far as this concretion of 
thought in mythological network goes, it assumes 
a comparatively rude and simple stage of human 
life and experience. From this basis of a primi- 
tive savage-state it gradually evolves the ideas 
of God and religion, which no sooner done than 
mythic period ends. It further argues thus :—In 
the ruder stages of civilisation, when laws of 
nature are little known and but very little under- 
stood, analogy plays a most important part in the 
performance of intellectual functions of man. The 
slightest semblance, or vestige of semblance, is 
enough to justify the exercise of analogy. The 
most palpable of the forces of nature impress the 
human mind, in such a period of rude beginnings 
of human experience, by motions mainly. The 
wind blowing, the fire burning, 2 stone falling, 
or a fruit dropping, affects the senses essentially 
as moving. Now, throughout the range of con- 
scious exertion of muscular power, will precedes 
motion, and, since even the most grotesque ex- 
perience of a savage in this world assumes this 
knowledge, it is no great stretch of intellectual 


to argue that these natural forces also, to 
motions are due, are endowed 
The personification of 


power 
which the sensible 
with the faculty of will. 
the forces of nature being thus effected, their 
deification soon follows. The overwhelming — 
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-violence, with which, in the sight of a savage, 
the forces operate, strike him with terror, awe 
and reverence. A sense of his own weakness, 
humility and inferiority creeps over the savage 
mind, and, what was intellectually personified, 
becomes emotionally deified. According to this 
view, the Vedas, undoubtedly books of primitive 
times, consist of prayers from such an emotional 
character addressed to the forces of nature in- 
cluding wind and rain— prayers breathing pas- 
sions of the savage for vengeance or for propiti- 
ation—or, in moments of poetic exaltation, hymns 
simply portraying the simple phenomena of 
nature in the personified language of mythology. 
Whilst deductive psychology affords these 
data, right or wrong as they may be, compara- 
tive philology and comparative mythology con- 
siderably support these views. A comparison of 
the mythologies of various countries shows that 
the working of human intellect is analogous, that 
this process of mythification is not only every- 
where universal, but coincident. The Scandina- 
vian, Greek and Indian mythologies have no clear 
line of demarcation, save the accidental one of 
differentiation due to climatic effects. 
ative philology not only admits the uni 
and coincidence of these phenomena, 
even phonetic identity in the linguistic 
which these phenomena are clothed, 
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parative philology, deductive psychology and com- 
parative mythology—is indeed very ‘great; and 
we have stated the nature of this method and 
the evidence upon which its validity depends at 
much greater length than the short space at our 
disposal could allow us, so that, for fairness’ 
sake at least, the value and merits of this method 
may not be under-rated. 

The results of comparative philology and 
comparative mythology need not be denied. They 
are the starting-points iù our discussion, the 
assumed axioms in the present subject. The 
casus belli, the debatable land lies beyond them, 
in fact, below them. They are the facts—recog- 
nized matters of truth. How are they to be ex- 
plained? And like explanations of all other 
things, here too, there may be alternative expla- 
nations, rival hypotheses, parallel theories to con- 
front the same facts and phenomena. That 
mythologies of various countries are similar, 
may be explained as much on the hypothesis 
that laws of psychological development are 
everywhere the same; as on the hypothesis that 
they are all derived from a common parental 
system of mythology of religion. Phonetic simi- 
larities, apart from their doubtful and frequently 
whimsical character may analogously be traced. 
to the operation of analogous organs and phonetic 
laws, or to a common parent language from 


which all the others are derived. Nor can these 
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methods have any further claims to settle the 
dispute between these rival theories. As methods, 
they can only discover mythic or phonetic simi- 
larities or affinities, but cannot explain them. 
Even if we leave out of consideration the alter- 
native character of the conclusions arrived at, 
the explanations possess, considered from the 
standpoint of inductive validity, a very low 
specific value. We seck the explanation not 
from a fact already known to exist—we only 
inferentially assume a fact to have existed, whilst 
we are at the same time assuming the validity of 
our inference. The assumed fact, from which 
the desired explanation is: sought, is not inferred 
from any independent evidence, but is itself a 
link in the self-returning series of concatenated 
facts. Further, the growth of mythology is de- 
ductively inferred from some psychological data. 
It might as easily have been inferred as a degene- 
rate, crippled, and then stitched and glossed 
remnant of a purer and truer religion. An author 
has well spoken of the degeneracy of things in- 
cluding doctrines pre-eminently, if left alone. 
Nor is this fact in any way an obscure one to the 
Student of the history of church dogmas and 
opinions. Who does not know of religious practices 
primarily designed to meet certain real wants, 
degenerating, after a lapse of time on the cessation 
of those wants, into mere ceremonies and customs 
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essentials ? Mythologies, as well as mythic practi- 
ces, then, may arise either as products of human 
imagination working under subdued intellect and 
petrified reason, or, as an outgrowth ofa distort- 
ed remnant of a purer and truer form of religion. 
There is not one hypothesis in connection with 
this subject that has not a counter-hypothesis, 
not one theory whose claims are not met with 
by a rival theory. Jndependentiy of the vague 
character of these hypotheses—the philological 
and mythological ones—the uncertainty of the 
conclusions deduced from them cannot be lost 
sight of. Like the conclusions arrived at by Mr. 
Pocock in his ‘India in Greece,’ wherein he traces 
the origin of all Greek geographical names to 
Samskrita Indian names, and whereby he infers 
the colonization of Greece by the Indians, the 
conclusions arrived at according to the aforesaid 


hypothesis constitute one full chain of circular 
lly returning into themselves. 


renasonings continua 
Admitting the cognate relation that exists between 
anguages it must follow 


the Greek and Samskrita! 

that Greek names of localities must bear a remote 
and far-fetched, as contrasted with a direct and 
palpable, identiby to Indian names of localities. 
The colonization of Greece by the Indians is not 


the just conclusion to be drawn from the specific 
topographical relations, which Mr. Pocock has 
traced, independently of the common origin of 


Greek andBanakaika Ja DEAR Sa ya se identity of 
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Greek and Samskrita stockis a general formula 
which cannot be any further proved by such 
specific connections The fact of the identity of 
several systems of mythologies and languages 
also leads to a distinct general proposition—the 
uniformity of human nature. Beyond the value 
of this general Proposition, the specific mytholo- 
gical and philological facts have no independent 
valne. Their value is subsumed in the general’ 
proposition. These particular propositions; when 
tight, cannot add to the value of the general pro- 
position which they go to form, but, when wrong, 
they can materially vitiate the truth of the general 
Proposition. A conclusion based upon the legiti- 
macy of a general order or nature, or a universal 
law, can derive no real independent logical 
Strength from the enumeration of particular in- 
stances of such order or Jaw, all similar in kind. 
All the remarks that have been made above may 
in one sense be considered to bear upon the 
question of comparative my thology in general, 
as having no distinct individualized influence on 
the terminology of the Vedas. There is one other 
point, however, which Comes directly into con- 
tact with the mythological theory as concerned 
with the terminology of the Vedas. Mythology, 
as already remarked, is the Symbolization of 
human thought in the Concrete. The contrast, 
therefore, of mythology with the abstract is the 
widest and the most, theroughgciatestion 


EAE ai a 4a 
Philosophy, as analysed by Herbert Spencer, 
has for its object the elucidation of ultimate 
truths or laws. These truths, inso far as ulti- 
mate, must be the most general. The wider the 
group of individual facts that a law covers, or 
the greater the distance of the ultimate law from 
the minute sub-laws covering a very limited and 
primary area, the more abstract and the less 
concrete does its expression become. Philosophy ' 
and mythology, therefore, stand contrasted— 
completely contrasted to one another in this 
respect. Philosophy is abstract, expressed in 
general terms and ultimate formula; mythology 
is concrete, expressed in gross material terms 
representing primary objects and phases of 
objects. Nothing, therefore, is so completely 
subversive of the value of the mythological met- 
hod as the existence of philosophy and philoso- 
phic ideas in the Vedas. That the Vedas are 
books of philosophy and not of mythology must 
not be admitted merely because a well-known 
professor and scholar of Samskrita acknowledges 
that the germ of human thought and reason lies 
in the Vedas, whereas, according to him, its 
culmination lies in the philosophy of Kant, but 
on other and more trustworthy bases and autho- 
vities. The growth of philosophy in Samskrita ~ 
literature is earlier than the growth of mythology. ~ 
The Upanishads and the Darshanas, which are 
professedly hooks of philosophy and confessedly 
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near to the Vedas, chronologically preceded, and 
not followed, the Puranas, the emhodiment of my- 
thological literature of India. It was philosophy that 
was evolved jrom the Vedas, and not mythology. In 
the history of Indian literature, at least, it is not 
mythology that gives birth to philosophy, but 
philosophy that precedes mythology. How far 
mythology may rise as an outgrowth and a dis- 
torted remnant of a purer and truer from of re- 
ligion or philosophy, might perhaps now have been 
rendered more evident. Now, the six schools of 
philosophy are, all of them, based on the Vedas 
and support themselves by direct quotations 
from the Vedas. Not only, then, has philosophy 
been evolved from the Vedas, but substantially 
drawn out and evolved or developed subsequent- 
ly. There is one, and only one objection that 
can be raised against the above views. It is 
that the different portions of the Vedas belong 
to different epochs, for, whilst some portions 
are mythological, others are decidedly philoso- 
phical. We would not here say what is already 
well known, that, however, it may be, not one 
line of the Vedas is later than the Darshanas or 
= Upanishads, not to speak of the Puranas. 
Owsoever greatly wide apart may be the epochs 
assigned to the various portions of the Vedas 
ee e anann reasoning can make them 
(ofl R aaie period- Independent- 
Gonsidevationsjwhicbleaie. important 
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however, the very assignment of different epochs 
to the Vedas proves the insufficiency and partial 
character of the mythological system. The truth 
of the mythological system lies in the isolation 
of the portions of the Vedas. It is not the Vedas 
as a whole that furnish an illustration of this 
method, but in part. But what reason have we 
to isolate. these portions or to split up the homo- 
geneous mass into two? Simply this, that they 

belong to two distinct epochs. Now the asser- 

tion that the portions belong to two distinct 
epochs, is itself grounded upon the insufficiency 

‘of the mythological method. If they could 

interpret the whole of he Vedas by the one 

mythological method, there could be no need of 

separating them. This, they could not, and 

therefore the isolation. The justification of the 

partial character of the mythological method 
depending upon the correctness of the assignment 
of the various epochs, such assignment has no 
authority save the insufficiency of the mythologi- 
cal method. Thus, then is the partial character 
of the mythological method unconsciously regard- 
ed as self-sufficient. The first method, then, out 
of the three enumerated in the beginning of this 
subject, considered independently, proves insuffi- 
cient; and considered iu conjunction with philolo- 
gy, fares no better; and lastly, fails in contrast 
with the philosophic character of the Vedas. 


We wi ider the second method. 
wo gopside Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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One of the most successful methods of 
unravelling ancient literary records is the Anti- 
quarian or the historical method. It consists 
in approximating, in so far as posible for the 
interpretation and explanation of the records in 
hand, to the books and general literature of the 
period to which it belongs. For the obvious 
reason that direct evidence is always to be pre- 
ferred to second-hand information, this method 
is next in value tonone, but to thedirect evidence 
of the senses. Now, in so far as in historical re- 
search, where the study of the past epoch is con- 
cerned one has inevitably to fall for information 
on the literature and historical record of the period 
with which he is concerned ; an examination of 
the conditions, which render such evidence 
valid and a labour on it no unfruitful task, is 
essential to establish the canons of historical 
research. The veracity of our knowledge of past 
events depends upon two factors in this method; 
firstly, on the faithfulness of the records we 
obtain of the event or events of the period ; and 
secondly, on the faithfulness of our interpretation 
of the records. We would forego an analysis of 
the first factor as this factor is amenable, for the 
a T N 
interpretation of Wa ae WA BEA ; ae 

records- is what directly 
concerns us; i 
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guarian method lies in the fact that it renders 
our interpretation of past records less liable to 
error. And the reason may be thus esplained. 
Language, like all other things that live or 
are organised erowth, is subject to constant 
variations, to variations, depending partly on 
the Jaws of development of phonetic organs, 
partly on external circumstances of fusion and 
introduction of foreign languages, and partly on 
the laws of the evolution of human thought itself. 
Owing to this and many other causes, all living 
languages are daily undergoing changes, which 
accumulate and appear after a sufficiently long 
interval to have created very different, though 
cognate, languages. Any thing, thought or 
philosophic system that is invested with linguis- 
tic garb, therefore, requires for its correct inter- 
pretation that the laws which govern those ling- 
uistic variations and the variations of the sense 
of words should be carefully studied. Otherwise, 
our interpretation would suffer for misconception 
and anachronism. To take a concrete example, 
let us consider the case of the Roman Republic. 
In the time of the Roman Republic, when public 
news unheard of, locomotive 
engines undreamt, and other means that engen- 


der or facilitate the communication of indelible 
impression of human thought or reason, un- 
the only place 


thought of, and when Forum was pia 
of resort. for all audience, and oratory had a 
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totally different meaning from that of modern 
times, the Senate signified a different institution 
from what it now is; Republic or democracy of 
the people—the people then existing—was what 
would be to us something like oligarchy, though 
very different from it in many essential features. 
Now, a reader studying the literature of the 
period corresponding to the Roman Republic 
would find his information of the period. incom- 
mensurate with facts, if, on account of his being 
unguided in his studies, the words Democracy, 
Republic, and the like, were to call forth before 
his mind what they now signify. Such a know- 
ledge would be inconsistent with itself, a medley 
of two epochs, and would be such as, on critical 
examination, would be termed sheer nonsense. 
Thirdly, the Contemporarian method. The 
applications of this method in the domain of 
history are, beyond doubt, various and most 
important. But not the less important are its 
applications in the fixing of the dates, or the 
succession of periods, of the Puranas, the Dar- 
shanas, the Upanishads, Manu, the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata, and so on. Various professors 
have fruitlessly tried to fix dates of these writings 
by searching in them, in most cases in vain, for 
any well-established consistent historieal facts. 
But far more important in the fixing of these 
. dates is the knowledge of historical evolution of 
Samskrita literature, hasa naso Puranas 
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is so different from the Samskrita of the Mahabha- 
rata, and that of the Darshanas, which again is 
so different from that of the Upanishads, that 
a clear line of demarcation in each case is easily 
laid down. The one cannot be confounded with 
the other. 

It isa matter of great surprise and wonder 
that in the case of the Vedas the method, whose 
merits are so evident and obvious, and which 
is so well recognised in the domain of history, 
should not have been applied, or, so loosely and 
carelessly applied as to render modern interpre- 
tations of the Vedas by some very well-known 
professors of Samskrita simply unintelligible and 


absurd. 
In the case of the Vedas the learned professors > 


whose versions of the Vedas are so 


extant, have all derived their inspirations from 
the commentaries on the Vedas by Mahidhara, 
Ravana and Sayana, writers of a period decided- 
ly very much later than that of the Vedas, and 
only well coinciding with our own time. These 
writers themselves were as much ignorant of the 
terminology of the Vedas, as we are. Their inter- 
pretations of Vedic terms, according to their mean 
ings extant in their own times, were as wrong 
as would be those of words like democracy 
in our studies concerning ancient Rome. Mahi- 
dhara and Sayana fare in no way better than our- 


astonishing that in adopting the 
selves. It seems g E phoe ai 
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ana, our modern professors of Samskrita should 
have forgotten the invaluable maxim that the 
nearer we approximate to the literature of the 
period to which the Vedas belong for their 
interpretation, the greater would be our chances 
of the interpretation, being more probable ard 
more correct. According to the date assigned 
by these professors to the Vedas, their interpre- 
tation of the Vedas would be based on the litera- 
ture of a period so heterogeneous to the time and 
spirit of the Vedas as to give rise to nothing but 
confusion and error. 
To the view of any impartial reader, who has 
` studied the investigations of Goldstucker on this 
point, the whole fabric of dates crumbles to dust 
and the whole system of modern recognized 
chronology? is easily upset. According to the 
best (and they are, as a matter of fact, the worst) 
authorities on the subject, no writings of date 
anterior or five to six thousand years before 
Christ seem to have existed. The whole world 
seems to have been circumscribed within 8,000 


years. The whole region of the intellectual 
activity of man seems to have been focussed in 
the 6,000 years before Christ. 
a a S 

+ Eminent scholars of to-day seem to accept the opinion 
expressed 40 years ago. Mm. Hara Prasada Shastri, M. A., 
in his Presidential address delivered at the bth all India 
Oriental Conference, said “The Indian literary chronology 
set up by oriental scholars of Europe, I do not think, will 
stand. It will be not only greatly modified, but I think, 
should also becthoxowg kbpyedvase Viyapya soo. 
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k Rabie of these views let us come direct- 

ject of the Vedas. The Shatapatha 
and the Nirukta are confessedly books of much 
anterior date to the commentaries of Sayana, 
Ravana, and Mahidhara. We should rather re- 
sort to them and the Upanishads than to the 
times of Puranas, of Ravana and of Mahidhara, 
for the interpretation of the Vedas. 

The Upanishads inculcate monotheism. Where, 
in the Upanishads or the Shatapatha, do Indra, 
Mitra, and Varuna signify the deities and not the 
Deity? The Nirukta even lays down explicit 
rules on the terminology of the Vedas which are, 
as yet,, quite unheeded by the modern professors. 

The Niruktakara, in the very beginning of 
his book, forcibly inculeates that the terms used 
in the Vedas are Yaugika (possessing derived 
asted with Rudias (terms hav- 


meaning) as contr 
or concrete meaning). 


ing conventional, arbitrary 
We will, on some future occasion, quote at full 


length from the Nirukta, and render a better 
exposition of this doctrine. Here, however, We 
have simply said what the main assertion of the 
Nirukta is. This assertion 1s supported by the 
Mahabhashya and other older pooks on the sub- 
ject, including Samgraha. 

If the main line pursued 
question of the Terminology 
correct, the conclusion we hay 


to the following inquiry :— 
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What is the opinion of Vedic scholars on the 
subject? Are the authors of the Nirukta, the 
Nighantu, the Mahabhashya, and the Samegraha, 
and other old commentators, at one with the 
modern commentators., 7. e., Ravana, Sayana, 
Mahidhara and others, who have, of late, follow- 
ed the same line; or, are they at variance with 
the modern writers? That, if they differ, reli- 
ance must be placed upon old commentators, the 
preceding remarks would have made Clear. Let 
us then examine the views of ancient writers on 
the subject. 

Speaking broadly, then, three Classes of words 
are used in the Samskrita language; the yaugika, 
the rudhi and the yoga-rudht words. A yaugika 
Word is one that has a derivative meaning, that is, 
one that only signifies the meaning of its root 
together with the modifications effected by the 
affixes. In fact, the structural elements, out of 
which the word is compounded, afford the whole 
and the only clue to the true Signification of the 
word. These being known, no other element is 
needed to complete its sense. Speaking in the 
language of modern logic, the word is al] connot- 


a definite concrete object, or answers to a definite 
concrete technica] Sense, not by virtue of any of 
its connotations but by virtue merely of an 
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word, we arrive at the name of an object by what 
may be called the process of generalisation. We 
see, taste, touch, smell, and operate upon the 
object by the multifarious means man possesses 
of investigating properties of sensible objects; 
we compare the sensible impressions it yields with 
sensibleimpressions already retained in our minds 
and constituting our past knowledge; we detect 
similarities between the two, and thus get a 
general oy a generic conception. To this generic 
conception we give an appropriate name by 
syathetically arriving at it from a root, a primitive 
idea or ideas. The word, therefore, ‘thus ulti- 
mately formed, embodies the whole history of 
the intellectual activity of man. In the case of a 
rudhi word, the process is far different. We do 
not generalise. Nor is, therefore, any synthesis 
required there. We only roughly discriminate 
one object or class of objects from other objects, 
and arbitrarily place 2 phonetic posmai as at 
were, upon it. An individual, to roughly A 
minate him fr 18 arbitrarily ac n 
John, another, Jones; so an object 18 oe y 
denominated Khatva, another Mala, andso or 
iscriminatively specify the object 
Here, we only discri WAP nia 
we are naming, without coming 1010 S 
taot E E of words, yoga-rudhi, is one in 
í aa ically combined into 
which two woa iin B by virtue of 
$ compound TEAR kaa Mana Vidyalaya Collection. 
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the combination of these two words. Such words 
express any relation, or interaction of phenomena. 
The Kamala stands, for instance, in the relation of 
the born to mud, the bearer; hence kamala is 
denominated as pankaja, (panka, the mud, and ja 
signifying to bear). 

Now, the author of the Mahabhashya maintains 
that the Vedic terminology is all yaugika. 

“ Nama cha dhatujamah Nirukte Vyakarane 
Shakatasya cha tokam. “ Naigamarudhibhavam 
hi susadhu.”—Mahabhashya, Chap, iii, Sect., iii, 
Aph. i. 

Which means: 

Etymologically Speaking, there are three 
classes of words, the yaugtka, the rudhi and the 
yoga-rudht. But the authors of the Nirukta, Yaska 
and others ; and Shakatayana, among the gram- 
marians, believe all the words to be derived from 
dhatus, that is, believe them to be yaugikas and 
yoga-rudhis, and Panini and others believe them to 
be rudhis also. But all the Rishis and Munis, 
ancient authors and commentators, without ex- 
ception, regard Vedic terms to be yaugikas and 
Yoga-rudhis only ; and the laukika terms to be 
rudhis also. 

The above is a clear and definite statement of 
the Mahabhashya to the effect that the Vedic terms 
are all yaugikas. It is not difficult to prove by 
numerous and long quotations from Nirukta, Samg- 


raha and other older writings, that all of them 
CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. i 
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agree as to the nature of the Vedic terms. 

Without going, then, into the details of this 
subject, it may be assumed that the Vedic writers 
of older epochs do not agree with those of modern 
times. 

It is a strange thing to find our modern pro- 
fessors of Samskrita, well-versed philologists, and 
professed antiquarians so forcibly asserting the 
value of the “ Antiquarian Method,” and yet 
blundering at the very outset of this momentous 
question. 

After the remarks we have made, it is not 
surprising to find that our modern scholars should 
think of finding mythological data in the Vedas, 
or, of having come across the facts of ruder bronze 
age, or golden age, in that “ book of barbaric 


hymns.” 
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THE TERMINOLOGY OF THE VEDAS.” 
AND . 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARS. 
SS 

With us; the question of the terminology of 
the Vedas is of the highest importance, for, upon 
its decision will depend the verdict to be passed 
by the future world respecting the great contro- 
versy to rage between the Kastand the West con- 
cerning the supermacy of the Vedic Philosophy: 
And even now, the determination of this question 
Involves issues of great value. For, if the Vedic 
philosophy be true, the interpretations of the 
Vedas, as given at present by Professor Max 
Müller and other European scholars, must 
not only be regarded as imperfect, defective and 
incomplete, but as altogether false. Nay, in the 
light of true reason and sound scholarship, we 
are forced to admit their entire ignorance of the 
very rudiments of Vedic language and philosophy. 


We are not alone in the opinion we hold. Says 
Schopenhauer— 


“Tadd to this the impression which the 


translations of Samskrita words by European 


* A paper of this name was submitted to the public by 
the writer early in 1888 but it was necessarily brief and 
incomplete. It has now been thought advisable to give 
fo the same thoughts and principles a new garb, more 


suited to the requirements of the reading public of the 


present day. to amplify the same truths by interesting 
illustrations and to supplement them by others that are 


necessary to gemphete tas tuaatmant abcheorubiect. 
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scholars, with very few exceptions, produce on 
my mind.- I cannot resist a certain suspicion 
that our Samskrita scholars do not understand 
their text much better than the higher class 
of school boys their Greek or Latin.” 

It will be well to note here the opinion of 
Svami Dayananda Sarasvati, the most profound 
scholar of Samskrita of his age, on the subject. 
He says:—‘‘ The impression that the Germans 
are the best Samskrita scholars, and that no one 
has read so muchof Samskrita, as Professor Max 
Miller, is altogether unfounded. Yes, ina land 
where lofty trees never grow, even ricinus 
communis or the castor oil plant may be called 
an oak. The study of Samskrita being altogether 
out of question in Europe, the Germans and 
Professor Max Miiller may there have come to 
be regarded as highest authorities. 

I came to learn from a letter o 
of some German University, that even men learn- 
ed enough to interpret a Samskrita letter are rare 
in Germany. I have also learnt from the study 
of Max Miiller’s ‘History of Sanskrit Literature’ 
and his comments on some mantras of the Veda, 
that Professor Max Müller has been able only 
to scribble out something by the help of the, so- 
called tikas, or paraphrases of the Vedas, current 


in India.”” 
poets yee 
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It is this want of Vedic scholarship among’ 
European scholars, this utter ignorance of Vedic 
language and philosophy that is the cause of so 
much misimpression and prejudice even in our 
own country. Weare, indeed, so often authori- 
tatively told by our fellow-brethren who have 
received the highest English education but are 
themselves entirely ignorant of samskrita, that 
the Vedas are baoks that teach idol-worship or 
element-worship, they contain no philosophical, 
moral or scientific truths of any great conse- 
quence, unless they be the commonest truisms 
of the kitchen. It is, therefore, a matter of 
greatest concern to learn to attach proper value 
to the interpretations of these European scholars. 
We propose, therefore, to present a rough outline 
of these general principles according to which 
Vedic terms should be interpreted, but which 
European scholars entirely ignore; and hence 
much of the misinterpretation that has 
grown up. 

In the discussion of philosophical subjects, 
pre-conceived notions are the worst enemies to 
encounter. ‘They not only prejudicially bias the, 
mind, but also take away that truthfulness and 
honest integrity from the soul, which alone are 
compatible with the righteous pursuit and dis- 
cernment of TRUTH. In the treatment of a 
question, such as the estimation of the value of 


a system of philosophy or relici i 
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sobriety and impartiality of the mind are requir- 
ed. Nor is it to be supposed that a religious or 
philosophical system can be at once mastered by 
amere acquaintance with grammar and language. 
It is necessary that the mind should, by an 
adequate previous discipline, be raised to an 
exalted mental condition, before the recondite 
and invisible truths of Man and Nature can be 
comprehended by man. So is it with Vedic 
philosophy. One must be a complete master 
of the science of morals, the science of poetry, 
and the sciences of geology and astronomy*; 
he must be well-versed in the philosophy of 
dharma, the philosophy of characteristics, the 
doctrines of logic or the science of evidence, the 
philosophy of essential existences, the philosophy 
of yoga, and the philosophy of vedantay ; he 
must be a master of all these and much more 
before he can lay claims to a rational interpre- 
tation of the Vedas. 

Such, then, should be our Vedic scholars: — 
adepts in science and philosophy, un- 
and impartial judges and seekers 
But if impartiality be supplanted 
science and philosophy by guasi- 
dsuperstition, and integrity by mo- 


5 six Vedangas: 1, Shiksha 
aon Kalpa. 5. Chhanda, and 


thorough 
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after truth. 
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2. Vyakrana, 3. Nirukta, 


6. Jyotisha. 


+ These aré the well-known six Upangas or Darshanas 
9, Vaisheshika 


1. Purva Mimamsa -. 3. Nyaya 4. Samkhya. 
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tive, whereas predetermination takes the place of 
honest inguiry, truth is either disguised or alto- 
gether suppressed. 

Speaking of the religion of the Upanishads 
and the Bible, says Schopenhauer, who has ‘wash- 
ed himself clean of all early-engrafted Jewish 
superstitions, and of all philosophy that cringes 
before these superstitions’:— 

“ In India, our religion (Bible) will now and 
neyer strike root; the primitive wisdom of the 
human race will never be pushed aside by the 
events of Galilee. On the contrary, Indian 
wisdom will flow back upon Europe, and produce 
a thorough change in our knowing and thinking.” 

Let us now see what Professor Max Miiller has 
to say against the remarks of this unprejudiced, 
impartial philosopher, He says :— 

“Here again, the great philosopher seems to 
me to have allowed himself to be carried away — 
too far by his enthusiasm for the less known. 
He is blind to the dark side of the Upanishad ; and 
he wilfully shuts his eyes against the bright rays 
of eternal truths in the Gospel, which even Ram 
Mohan Roy was quick enough to perceive, behind 
the mist and clouds of tradition that gather so 
quickly round the sunrise of every religion.” 

With the view that the Christianity of Max 
Miller may be set forth more clearly before the ` 
reader, we quote the following from the ‘ His- 


tory of ancient Sanskrit TitenatangionP, 31, 32 :— 


au SPURL PERI a1 
“But if India has no place in the political 
history of the world, it certainly has a right to 
claim its place in the intellectual history of man- 
kind. The less the Indian nation has taken part 
in the political struggles of the world and ex- 
pended its energies in the exploits of war and the 
formation of empire, the more it has fitted itself 
and concentrated all its powers for the fulfilment 
of the important mission reservcd to it in the history 
of the East. History seems to teach that the whole 
human race required a gradual education, before 
in the fulness of time, it could be admitted to the 
truths of Christianity. All the fallacies of human 
reason had to be exhausted, before the light 
of higher truth could meet with ready accep- 
tance. The ancient religions of the world were 
but the milk of nature, which was in due time 
to be succeeded by the bread of life. After the 
primeval physiolatry which was common to all 
members of the Aryan family, had, in the hands 
of a wily priesthood, been changed into an 
empty idolatry, the Indians alone, of all the 
Aryan nations, produced a new form of religion, 
which has well been called subjective, as opposed 
to the more objective worship of Nature. That reli- 
gion, the religion of Buddha, has spread far beyond 
the limits of the Aryan world, and, to our limited 
vision, it may seem to have retarded the advent 
of Christianity among a large portion of the 
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a thousand years are but as one day, that 
religion, like all the ancient religions 
of the world, may have but served to prepare 
the way of Christ by helping through its very 
errors, to strengthen and to deepen the ineradici- 
ble yearning of the human heart after the truths 
of God.” 

Is not this Christian prejudice? Nor is this with 
Max Müller alone. Even more atcongly does 
this remark hold good of Monier Williams, 
whose very object in writing the book known as 
“Indian Wisdom” is to caricature the Vedic 
religion, which he calls by the name of “Brah- 
manisin,” and to hoist up Christianity by the 
deliberate meritorious process of contrasts. Writes 
Monier Williams :— 

‘Tt is one of the aims, then, of the following 
pages to indicate the points of contrast between 
Christianity and the three chief false religions 
of the world, as they are thus represented in 
India.” (Monier Williams’ Indian Wisdom, 
Introduction, p. XXXVI.) 

Speaking of Christianity and its claims ‘as 
supernaturally communicated by the common 
Father of mankind for the good of all His crea- 
tures,’ he says:— 

“Christianity asserts that it effects its aim 
through nothing short of an entire change of the 
mbole man, and a complete renovation of his 
nature. choma bania ovation is 
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effected may be described as a kind of mutual 
transfer or substitution, leading to a reciprocal in- 
terchange and co-operation between God and 
man’s nature acting upon each other. Man—the 
Bible affirms—was created in the image of God 
but his nature became corrupt through a taint, 
derived from the fall of the first representative 
man and parent of the human race, which taint 
could only be removed by a vicarious death.” 

“Hence, the second representative man— 
Christ—whose nature was divine and taintless, 
voluntarily underwent a sinner’s death, that 
the taint of the old corrupted nature transfer- 
red to him might die also. But this is not all. 
The great central truth of our religion lies not 
so much in the fact of Christ’s death as in the 
fact of His continued life. (Rom. viii. 34). The 
first fact is that He of His own free-will died ; but 
the second and more important fact is that He rose 
again and lives eternally, that He may bestow 
life for death and a participation in His own 
divine nature in place of taint which He has 
removed.” 

“ This, then, is the reciprocal exchange which 
marks Christianity and distinguishes it from all 
other religions—an exchange between the per- 
sonal man descended from a corrupt parent, and 
the personal God-made man and becoming our 
second parent. Weare separated from a rotten 
root, and are grafted into a living one. We 
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part with the corrupt will, depraved moral sense 
and perverted judgment inherited from the first 
Adam, and draw re-creative forces—renovated 
wills, -fresh springs of wisdom, righteous- 
ness, and knowledge—from the ever-living 
divine stem of the second Adam to which by 
a simple act of faith, we are united. In this 
manner, is the grand object of Christianity 
effected. Other religions have their doctrines 
and precepts of morality, which, if carefully 
detached from much that is bad and worthless, 
may even vie with those of Christianity. But 
Christianity has, besides all these, what other 
religions have not—a personal God, ever living 
to supply the free grace or regenerating spirit 
by which man, becoming once again ‘pure in 
heart,’ and still preserving his own will, self- 
consciousness and personality, is fttted to have 
access to God the Father, and dwell in His pre- 
sence for ever.” (Monier Williams’ Indian 
Wisdom, Introduction, P. XL—XLI). 

Again, speaking of “ Brahmanism,” 

3. As to Brahmanism, 
allow that, according to its 
System, the aim of union 
effected by faith in an ap 
as well as by work 
here some of the 


pregit Seem to interest those of Christianity. 
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he says :— 
we must in fairness 
more fully developed 
with God is held to be 
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Hindu gods melts away, on closer scrutiny, 
into a vague spiritual essence. It is true that 
God becomes man and interposes for the good 
of men, causing a seeming combination of the 
human and divine—and an apparent inter- 
change of action and even loving sympathy 
between the Creator and His creatures. But 
can there be any real interaction or co-operation 
between divine and human personalities when 
all personal manifestations of the Supreme 
Being—gods as well as men—ultimately merge 
in the Oneness of the Infinite, and nothing 
remains permanently distinct from Him ? It 
must be admitted that most remarkable lan- 
guage isused of Krishna (Vishnu), a supposed 
form of the Supreme, as the source of all life 
and energy (see pp. 144—148 and see also pp. 
456, 457); but, if indentified with the One God 
he can only, according to the Hindu theory, be 
the source of life in the sense of giving out life 
- to reabsorb it into himself. If, on the other 
hand, he is held. to be only an incarnation or 
manifestation of the Supreme Being in human 
form, then, by a cardinal dogma of Brahmanism 
so far from being a channel of life, his own life 
must be derived from a higher source into which 
itmust finally be merged, while his claim to 
divinity can only be due to his possession less 
of individuality, as distinct from God, than in- 


ferior. CYEQELESE kana WANI onya ities. Indian 
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Wisdom, Introduction, P. XLIV—XLYV.) 

And lastly, in conclusion, he says :— 

“Tt is refreshing to turn from such unsatisfy- 
ing systems, however interspersed with wise 
and even sublime sentiments, to the living 
energizing Christianity of European nations, 
however lamentably fallen from its true 
standard, or however disgraced by the incon- 
sistencies and shortcomings of nominal adhe- 
rents—possessors of its name and form with- 
out its power.” 

“In conclusion, let me note one other point 
which of itself stamps our religion as the only 
System adapted to the requirements of the 
whole human race—the only message of salva- 
tion intended by God to be gradually pressed 
upon the acceptance of all His intelligent 
creatures.” (Monier Williams’ Indian Wisdom, 
Introduction, p. XLY.) 

TAR evouring under hard Christian 
prejudices, and cannot be viewed in any way 
as an unprejudiced, impartial student of the 
a ee ome, then, if modern sop histi- 
rance of ene ae by ihe: entire igno 
terms, and fed by K A one A YA £ 
Superstitions Hone = paces gt Chulsiian 
Vedic “aie oh raise its head against 

y and 


aise ni Kanya Mahe To aGienge among 
European en rai? Hations or deluded educated 


uu a7 
natives of India who possess the high merit of 
being innocent of any knowledge of Samskrita 
language or literature. ; 

But now to the subject. The first canon for 
the interpretation of Vedic terms, which is laid 
down by Yaska, the author of Nirukta, is that 
the Vedic terms are all yaugika.* The fourth 
section of the first chapter of Nirukta opens 
with a discussion of this very subject, in which 
Yaska, Gargya, Shakatayana and all other 
Grammarians and LEtymologists unanimously 
maintain that Vedic terms are all yaugika. But 
Yaska and Shakatayana also maintain that 
rudhit terms are also yaugtka inasmuch as 
they were originally framed from the roots: 
whereas Gargya maintains that only the rudhi 
terms are not yaugika. The section concludes 
with a refutation of the opinion of Gargya, 
establishing it as true that all terms, whether 
Vedic or laukika, are yaugika. It is on this 
authority of Nirukta that Patanjali expresses, 


* A yaugika term is one that has a derivative meaning, 
that is, one that only signifies the meaning ofits root 
together with the modifications effected by the affixes. 
In fact, the structural elements, out of which the word 
is compounded, afford the whole and the only clue to the 
true signification of the worde The word is purely con- 
notative. 

TA rudhi term is the name ofa definite concreto 
object, where the connotation of the word (as structurally 
determined) gives no clue to the object denoted by the 


ord. Hence, it means a word of arbitrary significance, 
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in his Mahabhashya, the same opinion, and dis- 
tinguishes the Vedic terms from rudhi terms by 
the designation of naigama. Says Patanjali,— 
CTA a GIE fren saat water T ÅRA,” 
and a line before this — Iia feud fè garg” 
Chap. IIT. Sect. iii. Aph. I. 

The sense of all this is, that all the Rishis and 
Munis, ancient authors and commentators without 
exception, regard all Vedic terms to be yaugika, 
whereas some laukika terms are regarded by 
some as rudhi also. 

This principle, the European scholars have 
entirely ignored; and hence have flooded their 
interpretations of the Vedas with forged or 
borrowed tales of mythology, with stories and 
anecdotes of historic or pre-historic personages. 
Thus, . according to Dr. Muir,” the following 
historical personages are mentioned in the Rig 
Veda, viz.—the Rishis Kanvas, ini 47. 2; 
Gotamas, in; 71. 16.; Gritsamadas, in ii. 39. 8; 
Bhrigavas, in iv. 16. 23; and Vrihaduktha, in x. 

_ 54. 6. But what is the truth! The words Kanva 
gud Gritsa only signify learned men in general 
a r 13); the word Bhrigavah only 
aie ea intellect (see Nighantu, v. 5). 
YA WAA Signifies one who praises ; 
knowledge of #18 simply one whose ukthas, or 

; natural properties of objects, is 

nese Sensis, Texte, Yoh aaa cogon, 
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vrihat or complete. Itis clear, then, that if this 
principle is once ignored, one is easily landed 
into anecdotes of historical or pre-historic person- 
ages. The same might be said of Max Muller 
discovering the story of Shunah shepa in the Rig 
Veda. Shepa, which means “contact,” (Nirukta 


iii, 2.—ara; MIETU RINT:), being suffixed to 


ga: or-244, which means knowledge, (sat saad: 
mala nAnAT: Ea), means one who has come 
into contact with knowledge, i. e., a learned per- 
son. It shall appear, in the progress of this 
article, how mantra after manéra is misinterpre- 
ted by simply falsifying this law of Nirukta. 

To an unprejudiced mind, the correctness of 
this law will never be doubtful. For, indepen- 
dently of the authority of Nirukta, the very an- 
tiquity of the Vedas is a clear proof of its words 
being yaugika. And even Professor Max Muller, 
in his mythological mood, is compelled to confess, 
at least concerning certain portions of the Vedas, 
that their words are yaugika. Says he:— 

“But there is a charm in these primitive 
strains discoverable in no other class of poetry. 
Every word retains something of its radical mean- 
ing; every epithet tells; every thought, in spite 
_of the most intricate and abrupt expressions, is, 
if we once disentangle it, true, correct, and coni- 
plete.” (Max Muller’s History of Ancient Sans- 
` krit Literature, Page 553.) 
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Further again, says Max Muller:—, 

“Names. ...are to be found in the Vedas, as 
it were, in a still fluid state. They never appear 
as appellatives, nor yet as proper names; they are 
organic, not yet broken or smoothed down.” 
(Ibid p. 755.) 

Can there be anything clearer than this? 
The terms occurring in the Vedas are yaugika, 
because “they never appear as appellatives, nor 
yet as proper names,” and because “ every word 
retains something of its radical meaning.” It is 
Strange to find that the self-same Max Muller, 
who has perceived the yaugika character of words 
in some mantrus of the Vedas, should deny the 
same characteristic in other portions of the Vedas. 
Having said that words are yaugika in these 

primitive strains” the Vedas, he proceeds to 
say :— 

i e. o 
of foe ser ae che with all the poems 
Ta oR ould be tedious to translate 
ae pecimens of what I consider the poetry 
seis eee fe o pe Mantra period. These 
poses, they are ee ae for pacniteial pena 
imagery is en. with technicalities, their 
lass Sone more brilliant, but always 

: S, and many thoughts and expres- 


J borrowed from earlier hymns.” 


This he calls the J, 
tive straina” => Mantra period, The “primi 
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period. He describes the characteristics of the. 
Chhandas period, as distinguished from the 
Mantra period that has been above described, 
thus: “There is no very deep wisdom in their 
teaching, their laws are simple, their poetry 
shows no very high flights of fancy, and their 
religion might be told in a few words. But what- 
ever there is of their language, poetry and re- 
ligion, has a charm which no other period of 
Indian literature possesses; it is spontaneous, 
original and truthful.” (Ibid, p. 526.) 

Professor Max Muller quotes Rig Veda, VII. 
77, as a specimen hymn of the Giitandas period. 
Says he :— 

“This hymn, addressed to Dawn, is a fair 
specimen of the original simple poetry of the 
Veda. It has no reference to any special sacrifice, 
it contains no technical expressions, it can hardly 
be called a hymn, in our sense of the word. It 
is simply a poem, expressing without any effort, 
without any display of far-fetched thought or 
brilliant imagery, the feelings of a man who has 
watched the approach of the dawn with mingled 
delight and awe, and who was moved to give 
utterance to what he felt in measured language.” 
(Ibid, p. 552.) 

From these quotations it will be clear that 
Professor Max Muller regards different portions 
of the Vedas belonging to different periods. 


There are some earlier portions, (according to- 
C-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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Max Muller’s highly accurate calculations, the 
very exactness and infallibility of which Gold- 
stucker bears ample testimony to) which he calls 
as belonging to the Chhandas period. The word 
Chhandas, in laukika Samskrita, means spont- 
aneity. Hence he regards Chhandas period to be 
the one the hymns of which period only teach 
common things, are free from the flight of fancy 
and are the spontaneous utterance of a simple 
(foolish) mind. The Mantra period (2,900 years 
older) is full of technicalities and descriptions of 
elaborate ceremonies. Now, we ask, what proof 
has Max Muller given to show that the different 
portions of the Vedas belong to different periods? 
His proofs are only two. Firstly, the ill-conceived, 
confused idea of the difference between Chhandas 
and Mantra ; and secondly, the different phases of 
thought represented by the two portions. 
We will consider each of these reasons in detail. 
Says Yaska— | 
eee SAG Saag Cdl: Kaa ia 
ae aaa RR Il It means that 
ad Gikandes. ‘Th a e meaning of mania 
A oceh Jk GAS len eda is called the Mantra, 
all existences | The Y T e epee dae 
Chhandas as it emos a a ee a 
one under the prote es ali ignorance, and brings 
Ction of true knowledge and 


happiness. Or, mo i 
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“The mantras are called «Chhandas for a 
knowledge of all human conduct is bound up 
with them. It is through them that we learn all 
righteous conduct.” The yaugika sense of the 
words will also lead to the same conclusion. 
Mantia may be derived from the root man, to 
think, or matri, to reveal the secret knowledge. 
Panini thus derives the words chhandas: 
aag: * Chhandas is derived from the root 
chadi to delight or illumine. Chhandas is that, 
the knowledge of which produces all delight, or 
which illumines everything, t.e., reveals its true 
nature. 

The second reason of Max Muller, for assign- 
ing different periods to different portions of the 
Vedas, is that there are two different phases of 
thought discoverable in the Vedas. The one -is 
the truthful and simple phase of thought which 
corresponds to the chhandas period. The other 
.is the elaborate and technical phase of thought 
that corresponds to his mantra period. But what 
proof has Max Muller to show that the hymns of 
his secondary period are full of elaborate and 
technical thought? Evidently this, that he 
interprets them thus. If his interpretations 
were proved to be wrong, his distinction of the 
two periods will also fall to the ground. Now, 


why does he interpret the hymns of the mantra 
period thus ? Evidently because, on the authority 


* Unadi Kosha iv 219. ; 
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of Sayana and Mahidhara, he takes the words of 
those hymns to signify technicalities, sacrifices, 
and artificial, objects and ceremonies, or, in 
other words, he takes these words not in their 
yaugika, butin their rudhi sense. It is clear, 
then, that if Max Muller had kept in view the 
canon of interpretation given in Nirukta, that 
all Vedic words are yaugika, he would not have 
fallen into the fallacious anachronism of assign- 
ing different periods to different parts of the 
Vedas. 

But there is another prejudice which is 
cherished by many scholars evidently under the 
impression of its being a well-recognised 
scientific doctrine. It is, that in the ruder stages 
of civilization, when laws of nature are little 
known and but very little understood, when man- 
kind has not enough of the experience of the world, 
strict methods of correct reasoning are very 
seldom observed. On the other hand, analogy 
plays a most important part in the performance 
of intellectual functions of man. The slightest 
semblance or vestige of semblance is enough to 
ae ee of analogy. The most 
WA WA ces of nature impress the 
EE semana a period of rude beginnings 
Ta WANNA ae 7 motions mainly. The 
Oait dre ‘ ae ire burning, a stone falling; 

ping, affects the senses essentially 
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conscious exertion of muscular power, will 
precedes motion, and since even the most 
grotesque experience ofa savage in this world 
assumes this knowledge, it is no great stretch of 
intellectual power to argue that these natural 
forces also, to which the sensible motions are 
due, are endowed with the faculty of will. The 
personification of the forces of nature being thus 
effected, their deification soon follows. The 
overwhelming potency, the unobstructible might, 
and often the violence with which, in the sight 
of a savage, these forces operate, strike him 
with terror, awe and reverence. A sense of his 
own weakness, humility and inferiority creeps 
over the savage mind, and, what was intellec- 
tually personified, becomes emotionally deified. 
According to this view, the Vedas, undoubtedly 
books of primitive times, consist of prayers from 
such an emotional character addressed to the 
forces of nature including wind and rain— 
prayers breathing passions of the savage for 
vengeance or for propitiation, or, in moments 
of poetic exaltation, hymns simply portraying 
the simple phenomena of nature in the personi- 
fied language of mythology. 

It is, therefore, more agreeable for these 
scholars to believe that the Vedas, no doubt 
books of primitive times, are records of the 
mythological lore of the ancient Aryans. 
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46 ` 
of Max. Muller, higher truths of philosophy and 
monotheism are to be found here and there in the 
Vedas, it has become difficult to reconcile the 
mythological interpretations of the main part of 
the Vedas with the philosophical portions. Says 
Max Muller :— 

“I add only one more hymn [Rig. x. 121] in 
which the idea of one God is expressed with such 
power and decision that it will make us hesitate 
before we deny to the Aryan nations an instinc- 
tive monotheism.” (Max Muller's History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 568). 

It is, therefore, argued by some that the 
mythological portions are earlier than philoso- 
Phical ones; for, the primitive faith, as already 
indicated, is always mythology. 

; The fundamental error of this supposition 
lies in regarding a, contingent conclusion as a 
necessary one ; for, although mythology may be 
the result of barbarous intellect and analogical 
reasoning, it isnot necessarily always so. It may 
even grow up asa degenerate, deformed and 
eee of a purer and truer religion. 
a x ie religious practices, primarily 
aa a E oat real wants, degenerat- 
Tor aE Sie o time, on the cessation of 
: ? mere Ceremonies and customs, 
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Sayana and Mahidhara, or the puranic literature 
of post-Vedic (nay anti-Vedic) period, it would 
have been impossible for them, fromthe mere 
grounds of comparative mythology or Samskrita 
philology, to alight on such interpretations of 
the Vedas as are at present among them. May 
it not be, that the whole mythological fabric of 
the Puranas, later as they are, was raised long 
after the vitality of true Vedic philosophy 
had departed from their words in the sight of 
the ignorant pedants? Indeed, when one con- 
siders that the Upanishads inculcate that philoso- 
phical monotheism, the parallel of which does 
not exist in the world—a monotheism that can 
only be conceived after a full conviction in the 
uniformity of nature,—and that they, together 
with the philosophical darshanas, all preceded 
the pwranas ; when one considers all this, he can 
hardly resist the conclusion that, at least in 
India, mythology rose as a rotten remnant of the 
old philosophical living religion of the Vedas. 
When, through the ignorance of men, the yaugika 
meanings of the Vedic words were forgotten, 
and proper names interpreted instead, there 
grew up a morbid mythology, the curse of 
modern idolatrous India. That mythology may 
thus arise on account of the decay of the primi- 
tive meaning of old words, even Professor Max 
Muller admits, when speaking of the degenerat- 


ion of truth into mythology by a process, he 
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styles ‘dialectic growth and decay,’ or dialectic 
life of religion. He says :— 

“Tt is well known that ancient languages are 
particularly rich in synonyms, or, to speak more 
correctly, that in them the same object is called 
by many names—are, in fact, polynymous. While 
in modern languages most objects have one name 
only, we find in ancient Samskrita, in ancient 
Greek and Arabic, a large choice of words for 
the same object. This is perfectly natural. Each 
name could express one side only of whatever 
had to be named, and not satisfied with one 
partial name, the early framers of language 
produced one name after the other, and after a 
time retained those which seemed most useful 
for special purposes. Thus the sky might be 
called not only the brilliant, but the dark, the 
covering, the thundering, the rain-giving. This 
is the polynomy in language, and it is what we 
are accustomed to call polytheism in religion. 
(pp. 276, 277, Max Muller’s History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature). . 

Even, in the face of these facts, European 
scholars are so very reluctant to leave their pre- 
ee a pects that as an example of the 

ce, Fredrick Pincott writes to me 

from England: 
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minology than we have at present. And you : 


are certainly right in treating the Puranas as 
very modern productions ; but you are wrong in 
deducing India’s mythological notions from such 
recent works. The Rig Veda itself, undoubtedly 


the oldest book which India possesses, abounds ` 


in mythological matter.”’ 


Does “ you are certainly right,” and “you” 


are wrong ” amount to any proof of the Vedas 
abounding in mythology? But further he 
says :— 


“ After the great shock which the spread of 3 


Buddhism gave to the old Indian form of faith, | 
the Brahmans began to make their faith seriously — 
philosophical in the Darshanas. Of course, 


many bold philosophical speculations are found 


in the Upanishads, and even in the Samhitas; but, 


it was at the time of the Darshanas that the 


religion was placed on a really ‘philosophical 
basis.” ; ; 

Nothing shows so greata disrespect towards 
the history of another nation as the above. One 
is, indeed, wonder-struck at the way in which 
European ‘scholars mistrust Indian chronology, 
and force their hypothetical guess-work and 


conjecture before the world as a sound historical — 
statement of facts. Who, that has impartially oh 


studied the Darshana literatüre, does not, know 


that the Darshanas existed centuries before even i 


om ETES | PEETA os is) ces ee 
the first wor, of Buddhism, vaerei India ` 
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Jaimini, Vyasa and Patanjali had gove by, 
Gautama, Kanada and Kapila were buried in the 
folds of oblivion when Buddhism sprang up m 
the darkness of -ignorance. Even the great 
Shamkara, who waged a manly war against 
Buddhism or Jainism, preached nearly 2,200 
years ago. Now, this Shamkara is a commentator 
on Vyasa Sutras, and was preceded by Gauda- 
pada and other Acharyas in his work. Genera- 
tions upon generations had passed away after 
the time of Vyasa when Shamkara was born. 
Further, there is no event so certain in Indian 
History as Mahabharata, which took place about 
4,900 years ago. The Darshanas, therefore, 
existed at least 4,900 years ago. Thereis a 
strong objection against the admission of these 
facts by European scholars, and that objection 
is the Bible. For, if these dates be true, what 
will become of the account of creation as given 
in the Bible? It seems, besides, that European 
scholars, on the whole, are unfit to comprehend 
that there could be any distinterested literature 
in the past. It is easier for them to comprehend 
that political or religious revolutions or contro- 
versies should give rise to new literature through 
necessity. Hence the explanation of Mr. 
Pincott :— ; 

“The old Brahamans were superstitious, 
dogmatic believers in the revelation of the Vedas. 


When Buddhism, Sai kaakaa. they 


an 
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thought of shielding their religion by mighty 
arguments and hence produced the Darshana 
literature.” 

This assumption so charmingly connects 
heterogenous events together that, although his- 
torically false, it is worth being believed in for 
the sake of its ingenious explanatory power. 

To return to the subject. Yaska lays down 
a canon for the interpretation of Vedic terms. It 
is that the Vedic terms are yaugika. Mahabhashya 
repeats the same. We have seen how this law is 
Set aside and ignored by the European scholars 
in the interpretations of the Vedas, whence have 
arisen serious mistakes in their translations of 
the Vedas. We have also seen how Dr, Muir, 
falling in the same mistake, interprets general 
terms aS proper nouns; and how Max Muller 
also, led by the same error, wrongly divides the 
Vedas into two parts, the Chhandas and Mantras. 
We have also seen how, due to the ignorance of 
the same law, Mantras upon Mantras have been 
interpreted as mythological in meaning, whereas 
some few Mantras could only be interpreted phil- 
osophically, thus giving rise to the question of re- 
conciling philosophy with mythology. To further 
illustrate the importance of the proposition, that 
all Vedic terms are yaugika, I herewith subjoin 
the true translation of the 4th Mantra of the 50th 
a mg Ret kan ARE RGIS Berem and 


the translation of the same by Monier Williams 
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for comparison. — Surya, as a yaugika word, . 
means both the sun and the Divinity. Monier 
Williams takes it to represent the sun only. 
Other terms will become explicit in the course 
of exposition. The Mantra runs as follows :— 
acreage ARa a aaa Tras N 
The subject isthe gorgeous, wonders of the 
solar and the electric. worlds. A grand problem 
is here propounded i in this Mantra. W ho is there 
that is not struck with the multiplicity. of objects 
- and appearances ? Who that has not lost 
thought itself in contemplation. of the infinite — 
varieties that inhabit even our own planet? 
Even the varieties of plant-life | have not yet been 
counted, The number of animal and plant 
species together with the vast number of mineral, 
compounds may truly be called infinite. But 
why confine our selves to this earth alone. Who 
has counted the host of heavens and the infinity. 
of stars, the innumerable number of worlds yet 
made and still remaining to be made? Light 
travels at the rate of 180,000 miles per second. 
There are stars from which rays of light have 
started on their jour ney ever since the day of cre- 
ation, hundreds of millions of years ago, therays l 
have sped on and on with, the unearthly veloci- 
ty of 180, 000 miles per. second through space,and .. 
have only now penetrated into the atmosphere , 


of our earth. Imagine t 
QG, Panini K gine yth finite, depth, of 
space with which we are on all nipite, surr ounded. 
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Are we not struck with variety and diversity in 
every direction? Is not differentiation the uni- 
versal formula ? Whence have these manifold and 
different objects of the universe proceeded í ? 
How is it that the same Universal-Father-Spirit, 
permeating in all'and acting on all, produced 
these heterogenous items of the universe ? Where- 
in lies the cause of difference? A difference so 
striking and at once so beautiful! How can the 
‘same God acting upon the universe produce an 
earth here and a sun there, a planet here and a 
satellite there, an ocean here and a ‘dry land 
there, nay, a Svami here and an idiot. there ? 
The answer to this question is impressed .in the 
very solar constitution. Scientific philosophers 
assure us that colour is not an intrinsic property 
of matter as popular belief would have it. But 
it is an accident of matter. A red object appears 
red, not because it is essentially SO, but because 
of an extraneous cause. Red and violet “would 
appear equally black when placed in the dark. 
It is the magic of sunbeams which impar ts to 
them this special influence, this chromatic beau- 
ty, this congenial coloration. Ina lonely for est, 
mid gloom and wilderness, a weary traveller, 
who had betaken himself to the alluring , shadow 
ofa pompous tree, lay down to rest and there 
sank in deep slumber. He awoke and found 


himself enyeloped i in gloom and dismal darkness 
ACO sika Man NRA Hble on 


h, 


as oa 
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either side. A thick black firmament on high, 
so beclouded as to inspire with the conviction 
that the sun had never shone there, a heavy 
gloom on the right, a gloom on the left, a gloom 
before and agloom behind. Thus laboured the 
traveller under the ghastly, frightful wind- 
spell of frozen darkness. Immediately the heat- 
carrying rays of the sun struck upon the massive 
cloud, and, as if by a magic touch, the frozen 
gloom began to melt, a heavy shower of rain fell 
down. It cleared the atmosphere of suspended 
dust particles; and, in a twinkling of the eye, 
fled the moisture-laden sheet of darkness, resign- 
ing its realm to awakened vision entire. The 
traveller turned his eyes in ecstatic wonder from 
one direction to the other, and beheld a dirty 
gutter flowing there, a crystalline pond reposing 
here, a green grass meadow more beautiful than 
velvet plain on one side, anda cluster of varie- 
gated fragrant flowers onthe other. The feathery 
creation with peacock’s train, and deer with 
slender legs, and chirping birds with plumage 
lent from Heaven, all, in fact all darted into 
vision. Was there naught before the sun had 
eee eta forests, rich with luxuriant 
AI ae x se ee music of birds, 
talline waters ? Wher th ee Se 
the fragrant flower > = AA nee 

ad they been transport- 


a ed there hyo some kragen porer Fel!e4"twinklin g 
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of. the eye from dark dim distant: region of 
chaos? No! they did not spring up in a mo- 
ment. They were already there. But the sun- 
beams had not shed their lustre on them. It 
required the magic of the lustrous sun to shine, 
before scenes of exquisite beauty could dart into 
vision. It required the luminous rays of the resplen- 
dent orb to shed their influence, before the eyes 
could rollin the beautiful, charming, harmonious, 
reposeful and refreshing scenes of fragrant green. 
Yes, thus, even thus, is this sublimely attractive 
Universe, (aa fa illuminated b y asun aa arate, 
the Sun that knows no setting, the Sun that caused 
our planets and the solar orb to appear sità: D 
the Sun that evolves the panorama of this grand 
creation, faa 2M9: the eternal Sun ever existing 
through eternity in perpetual action for the good 
of all. He sheds the rays of His Wisdom all 
around ; the deeply thirsty, parching and blast- 
dried atoms of matter drink, to satiation, from 
the ever-flowing, ever-gushing, ever-illuminat- 
ing rays of Divine wislom, their’ appropriate 
elements and essences of phenomenal existence 
and panoramic display. Thus is this Universe 
sustained. One central Sun producing infinity 
of colours. One central Divinity, producing 
infinity of worlds and objects. Compare with 
this Monier Williams’ translation. 


* With sped PRE gad the Hgmighaeonbetsn thou, O sun, 


Dost ever travel on, conspicuous to all. 
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_ Thou dost create the light, and with it illume. 
The entire universe.” 

We have shown why we regard Chhandas 
and Mantras as synonymous. We have also seen . 
how Max Muller distinguishes between Chhandas 
and Mantras, regarding the latter as belonging 
to the secondary age, as loaded with technicaliti- 
es, and as being less perspicuous than the former. 
He points out its chief character to be that “these 
songs are generally intended for sacrificial pur- 
poses.” Concerning this Mantra period, he says, 
“One specimen may suffice, a hymn describing 
the sacrifice of the horse with the full detail of 
2 superstitious ceremonial. (Rig Veda, i, 162).” 

We shall, therefore, quote the 162nd Sukta of 
Rig Veda, as itis the specimen hymn of Max 
Muller, with his translation, and show how, due 
to a defective knowledge of Vedic literature and 
to the rejection of the principle that Vedic terms 
are all yaugika, Professor Max Muller translates 
a purely scientific hymn, distinguishable in no 
characteristics from the chhandas of the Vedas, 
as representative of an artificial and cumbersome 
and highly superstitious ritual or ceremonial. 

_ To our thinking, Max Muller’s interpretation 
18 so very incongruous, unintelligible and super- 
ficial, that were the interpretation even regarded 
| as possible, it could never be conceived as the 
Soi, O cevemoninkion And now 

S aymn. the first mantra. runs thus :— 
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moat Ba ama aaa Aad: E l 
aga aria AA: TAFITI Raa Aat I RN 
Max Muller translates it “May Mitra, Varuna, 
Aryaman, Ayu, Indra, the Lord the Ribhus, and 
the Maruts not rebuke us, because we shall 
proclaim at the sacrifice the virtues of the swift 
horse sprung from the gods.” (Max Muller’s 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p: 553). 
That the above interpretation may be regar- 
ded as real or as true, let Professor Max Muller 
prove that Aryans ofthe Vedic times entertained 
the superstition that at-least one swift horse had 
sprung from the gods, also that the gods Mitra, 
Varuna, Aryaman, Ayu, Indra, the Lord of 
Ribhus, and the Maruts did not like to’ hear the 
virtues of the swift: horse proclaimed at the 
sacrifice, for, if otherwise they would have no 
reason to rebuke the poet. Not one of these 
positions it is ever possible to entertain with 
validity. ` Even the most diseased conception of 
a savage shrinks from such 2 superstition as the 
“ swift horse sprung fromthe gods.” It is also 
in vain to refer for the verification of this posi- 
tion to the ashvamedha of the so-called Puranas. 
The whole: truth is- that this mythology of 
ashvamedha arose im the same way.in whic 
originates Max Muller’s translation. It origi- 
nates from an ignorance of the dialectic laws of 
the Vedas, when words: having 4 yaugika sense 


are takem fop prope” nouns, and an imaginary 


mythology starte nya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 


ge 
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To take, for instance, the mantra quoted 
above. Max Muller is evidently under the 
impression that Mitra is the ‘ god of the day,’ 
Varuna is the ‘ god of the investing sky,’ Ar- 
yaman the ‘ god of the death,’ Ayu the ‘ god of 
the wind,’ Indra the‘ god of the watery atmos- 
phere,’ Ribhus the ‘celestial artists,’ and 
Maruts are the “ storm-gods.’ But why these 
gods. Because he ignores the yaugika sense of 
these words and takes them as proper nouns. 
Literally speaking, mitra means a friend ; 
varuna, a man of noble qualities; aryaman, a 
judge or an administrator of justice; ayu, a 
learned man ; indra, a governor; ribhuksha, a 
wise man; marutas, those who practically 
observe the laws of seasons. The word ashva, 
which occurs in the mantra, does not mean 
horse only but it also means the group of three 
forces—heat, electricity and magnetism. It, in 
fact, means anything that can carry soon through 
a distance. Hence writes Svami Dayananda in 
the beginning of this Sukta :—(Rv. Bhashyam 
Vol: 11. p. 533). 


aes AJAT aaa Rearrange tl 


ia This Sukta is an exposition of ashva vidya 
which means the science of training horses and 
the science of heat which pervades everywhere 
in the shape of electricity.” 
; ` 
| s:— 
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g a al ataja Sea Bilt AAI: Il Rig Veda. 

The words ashvam agnim show that ashva 
means agni or Heat. And further :—(Rv. i. 
21, I.) 

Sw Bia: areas Se a kaa: | a airna Ka 
which means : “ Agni, the ashva, carries, like an 
animal of conveyance, the learned who thus 
recognize its distance-carrying properties.” 
Or, further :—(Shatapatha Br. 1. iii. 4 29-30). 
Ga aia’: |... SPATE aT aT Bett Sarat aa FU 

The above quotations are deemed sufficient 
to show both the meanings of ashva as above 
indicated. 

Professor Max Muller translates the “ deva- 
jata ” of the mantra as “ sprung from the gods.” 
This is again wrong, for he again takes deva in 
its popular (laukika) sense, god ; whereas devajata 
means ‘ with brilliant qualities manifested, or 
evoked to work by learned men,” the word deva 
meaning both brilliant qualities and learned men. 
Again, Max Muller translates “ virya ” merely 


instead of ‘ power-generating vir- 


into virtues, 
e -mantra, there- 


tues.” The true meaning of th 
fore, is:— 

“We will describe the power-generating 
virtues of the energetic horses endowed with 
brilliant properties, or the virtues of the vigorous 
force of heat which learned or scientific men can 
evoke to work for purposes of appliances (not 
sacrificesC-OHetmehyghilanthrapisticngoble men, 


| 
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judges, learned men, rulers,’ wisemen and 
practical’ mechanics ever disregard these 
properties.” 

With this compare Max Muller’s transla- 

tion :— 
“May Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, Ayu, Indra, 
the Lord of Ribhus, and the Maruts not rebuke 
us, because we shall proclaim at the sacrifice the 
virtues of the swift horse sprung from the 
god .” 
We come now to the ‘second mantra’ which 
runs thus: :— 
afaitar Eua mzaa ufa gai gad aafia | 
STe aa A: ARA wer ie il 
Max Muller translates it thus :— 
When they lead before’ the horse, which is 
decked with pure gold ornaments, the offering, 
firmly grasped, the spotted goat bleats while 
walking onwards; it goes the path beloved by 
Indra and Pushan.” 
Here again there is no sense in the passage. 
The bleating of the goat has no connection with 
the leading of the offering before’ the horse, nor 
any with its walking onward. Nor is the path of 
Indra and Pushan in any way defined. In fact, it 

is very clear that there is no definite specific rela- 
tion between the first mantra and this, according 
to Muller’s translation, unless a far-fetched 
connection be forced by the imagination bent to 
discover orinyeyfasaMeuaimoaayaintoieeivable 


eae 
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mythology. And now to the application of the . 


principle that all Vedic terms are. yaugika, Max 


Muller translates reknasas into ‘ gold ornaments,’ .. 


whereas it only means ‘ wealth (see Nighantu, ii. 
10). Rati, which signifies the mere act of ‘ giv-. 
ing,’ is converted into an ‘ offering ;’ vishvarupa 
which only means ‘ one having an idea of all 
forms ’ is converted into ‘ spotted ’; aja, which 
means ‘ a man once born in wisdom, being never 


born again,’ is converted into a “ goat,’ memyat - 


from root mi to injure, is given to mean ‘ plea- 
ting’; suprang, which means, from root prachh 
to question, one who is able enough to put 
guestions elegantly,’ is translated as ‘ walking: 


onward’; pathah, which only means .drink | 
or food, is translated into ‘path’; and, . 


lastly, the words indra and puhan, instead 
of meaning the governing people and the strong, 
are again made to signify two deities with their 
proper names ‘Indra ’ and 
ing the word patha, writes Yaska, vi. 7:— 

masafa | STRAT TT SETT TAT | 

saaa wa Seat TATA N . 
Mukhato nayanti, which means, ‘they bring out 


‘ Pushan.’ Concern: - 


of the organ of speech, or they explain or preach,’ - 


is translated by Max Muller into 


before.” 
It is thus clear that, 1m the 0 


there are nine words that have. been wrongly. 


translated” By nana Manll of ahs cheoten 


ll is due to this... 


‘they. lead... 


ne mantra alone, 


- 


wa KA 


Be. . tic of this translation, 
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that the yaugika sense of the words has been 
ignored, the rudhi or the laukika sense being 
everywhere forced in the translation. The trans- 
lation of the mantra, according to the sense of 
the words we have given, will be: 

“They who preach that only wealth earned 
by righteous means should be appropriated and 
spent, and those born in wisdom, whoare well- 
versed in questioning others elegantly, in the 
science of forms and in correcting the unwise, 
these and such alone drink the potion of strength 
and of power to govern.” 

The connection of this mantra with the fore- 
going is that the ashva vidya, spoken of in the 
first mantra, should be practised only by those 
who are possessed of righteous means, are wise, 
and have the capacity to govern and control. 

We come now to the 3rd mantra of 162nd 
Sukta. . 

So ST JA SAT ATTA Tau ary tae Reader | 
aiai gsi atta raaa Rahs a I 

Max Muller translates it thus :— 
fe wn pat G iea for all the gods, is led 
SOA ae ; norse, as Pushan’s share; 
offering which 7 See. = Gene pisesart 

Hee aen Wa n ae the horse.” SAS 
stretch of ee shy Aa De the same artificial 

Sınation which is the characteris- 


i How can the goat be 
destined fot all andaa. be 
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‘Pushan’s share’ alone? Here Max Muller gives 
a reason for the goat being led first as Pushan’s 
share ; the reason is that “I'vashtri, himself raises 
to glory this pleasant offering.’ Now, who is this 
Tvashtri, and how is he related to Pushan ? 
How does ‘Tvashtri himself raise to 
‘glory this pleasant offering? All these 
are questions left to be answered by the 
blank imagination of the reader. Such a 
translation can only do one service It is that 
‘of making fools of the Vedic rishis whom Max 
Muller supposes to be the authors of the Vedas. 
. The word vishvadevyas, which Max Muller 
translates as ‘ destined for all the gods,’ can 
‘never grammatically mean so. The utmost that 
‘one can make for Max Muller on this word is 
that vishvadevyas should mean ‘for all the 
devas,’ but ‘destined’ is a pure addition un- 
warranted by grammar. Vishvadevya is formed 
from vishvadeva by the addition of the suffix yai 
in the sense of tatia sadhu. (See Ashtadhyayi, 
IV. 4,98). The meaning is:— 
| Raag ag emits ENE | 
| or vishvadevyas is whatsoever is par excellence fit 
| to produce useful properties. We have spoken 
of Max Muller translating pushan, which means 
strength, into a proper noun. Tvashiri, which 


‘simply means one who befits things, or a skilful 
hand, is again converted into a proper noun. 
i 
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Purodasha,: which means food well-cooked, is 
translated: into ‘offering.’ The words ‘ which 
is brought with’ are, of course, Max Muller’s 
addition to put sense into what would other- 
wise. be without any' sense. Arvat which; no 
doubt, sometimes means a horse, here means 
‘knowledge.’ For, if horse were intended, 
some adjective of significance would have so 
changed the meaning. Saushravasaya Jinvati, 
which means “obtains for purpose of a good 
food,” Shravas (in Vedic’ Samskrita . meaning 
food or anna,) is translated by: Max Muller into 
‘raises. to “glory.” The true meaning would 
be:— Js | 
“The goat possessed of useful properties 
yields milk as a strengthening food for horses. 
The best cereal is useful when made into 
pleasant food well-prepared by an apt cook 


according to the modes dictated by specific `` 


knowledge of the- properties of foods.” 
We have criticised Max Muller’s translation 


of the first three mantras of the sukta in detail © - 


to show how he errs: at every step, in every 


case the error consisting in taking the rudhi - 


meaning instead of the yaugika one of the word. 

It will not -be difficult. 

to mantra till the ‘hymn is finished, and: show 

that the true origin. of all errors lies in not re- 

cognising the. yaugika Sense of Vedic terms. 

But we deem the above three mantras as suffi- 
CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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Wa aay AA paa en oat 


uy x 
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cient. We, however, subjoin herewith Max 
Muller’s translation of the remaining mantras 
of this hymn, with our occasional remarks in the 
foot-notes. 


Max Muller’s translation:— 


4. “ When thrice at the proper seasons, men 
lead around the sacrificial horse which goes to 
the gods, Pushan’s share comes first, the goat, 
which announces the sacrifice to the gods. 

5. Hotri, Adhvaryu, Avaya (Pratiprasthatri), 
Agnimindha (Agnidhra), Gravagrabha (Grava- 
stut), and the wise Sanstri ( Prasastri), may you 
fill the streams (round the altar) with a sacrifice 
which is well-prepared and well-accomplished.* 


6. .They who cut the sacrificial post, and 
they who carry it, they who make the ring for 
the post of the horse, and even they who bring 
together what is cooked for the horse, may their 
work be with us. 


# The word yajna which originally indicates any 
action requiring association of men or objects, and pro- 
ductive of beneficial results, is always translated by 
European scholars as ‘sacrifice.’ The notion of sacrifice 
is a purely Christian notion, and has no place in Vedic 
philosophy- Tt is foreign to the genuine religion of India. 
Hence all translations in which the word ‘sacrifice’ occurs 
are to be rejected as fallacious. — 


+Max Muller herein puts five words as proper nouns, 
and thus does not accept their yaugika sense. The 
words round the altar’ are supplied by Muller’s imagin- 
ation on the ground that sacrifices are conducted at the 


altar. Both ideas are foreign to Vedic philosophy. 
-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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T. He came on—(my prayer has been well 
performed), the bright-backed horse goes to the 
region of the gods. Wise poets celebrate him, 
and we have won a good friend for the love of 
the gods. 


8. The halter of the swift one, the heel- 
ropes of the horse, the head-ropes, the girths, 
the bridle, and even the grass that has been 
put into his mouth may all these which belong 
to thee be with the gods. 


9. What the fly eats of the flesh, what 
adheres to the-stick, or to the axe, or to the 
hands of the immolator and his nails, may all 
these which belong to thee be with the gods.* 


10. The ordure that runs from the belly, 
and the smaller particles of raw flesh, may the 
immolators well prepare all this, and dress the 
sacrifice till it is well-cooked.+ 


“Here Max Muller does not understand the structure 
of the sentence. Tho Original words are ashvasya 
kravishah which he takes to mean ‘the flesh of the horse,’ 
but kravishah is an adjective qualifying ashvasya, the 
whole really means, ‘of the pacing horse’ Kravishah do es 
not mean of the flesh’ but ‘pacing’ from the root Kram 
to pace. The meaning would be, “What the fly eats of 
Wantover dirty adheres to the horse,” &e. Again the 

S swaraw and swadhittu ar i ti 
axe which is never their TACOS Tappa pe 


TAmasya kravisho, which means 
undigested and disposed to come out? 
by Muller into ‘raw flesh’ here. Ama is the state of tho 


undigested food in the belly. He : : 
not follow the structure of the mane ae Fee 
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n raw food yet 
is similarly translated 
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11. The juice that flows from thy roasted 


limbs on the spit after thou hast been killed,’ 


may it not run on the earth or the grass ; may 
it be given to the gods who desire it.” j 

12. They who examine the horse when it is 
roasted, they who say “it smells well, take it 
away,” they who serve the distribution of the 
meat, may their work also be with us.f - 


13. The ladle of the pot where the meat is: 


cooked, and the vessels for sprinkling the juice, 
the vessels to keep off the heat, the covers of 
the vessels, the skewers, and the knives, they 
adorn the horse. 
14. Where he walks, where he sits, where 


he stirs, the foot-fastening of the horse, what he 
drinks, and what food he eats, may all these ` 


which belong to thee, be with the god! ; 

15. May not the fire with smoky smell make 
thee hiss. may not the glowing cauldron swell 
and burst. The gods accept the horse if it is 
offered to them in due form. 


*Ayain pachyamauad, ‘which means “forced by the 
heat of anger,’ is translated by Muller as ‘roasted,’ and 
hatasya, which means ‘propelled,’ is here translated by 
Muller as “killed.” 


+The translation of this mantra is specially 
noteworthy. The word vajinam from vaja, cereals, is 
here taken as meaning ‘horse’ and Professor Max Muller 
is so anxious to bring forth the sense of the sacrifice of 
the horse that, not content with this, he imterprets mansa 


bhiksham wpaste, which means ‘he serves the absence of. 
meat into ‘serves the meat.’ “Can there be anything - 


more questiokab?e Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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16. The cover which they stretch over the 
horse, and the golden ornaments, the head-ropes 
of the horse, and the foot-ropes, all these which 
are dear to the gods, they offer to them. 

17. If some onestrike these with the heel 
or the whip that thou mayst lie down, and thou 
art snorting with all thy might, then I purify . 
all this with my prayer, as with a spoon of 
clarified butter at the sacrifice. 

18. The axe approaches the 34 ribs of the 
quick horse, beloved, of the gods. Do you 
wisely keep the limbs whole, find out each joint 
and strike.* : 

19. One strikes the brilliant horse, two hold 
it, thus is the custom. Those of thy limbs which 
Ihave seasonably prepared, I sacrifice in the 
fire as balls offered to the gods.+ 

20. May not thy dear soul burn thee while 
thou art coming near, may the axe not stick to 
thy body. May no greedy and unskilful immo- 


lator, missing with the sword, throw thy mangled 
limbs together. 


“The number of ribs mentioned by Muller i 
being counted and verified. Vankri AN uller is worth 


aaa is here translated as ‘rib.’ This requires proof. 
washtu rashvasya is here translated as ‘brill; 
horse,’ as if ashva were the noun and évushta See 
adjective, The reverse is the truth. 7 vastha is the noun 
signifying electricity, and ashva is the qualifying adjective 
signifying all-pervading. The words, ‘offered to the gods,’ 
in the end of the translation are pure addition of Max 


Muller, to gi A | 
3 CE the whole a mythological. eloring. 


means a, zigzag 
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91. Tndeed thou diest nor thus, thowsufferest 

not; thou goest to the gods on easy paths. The 

two horses of Indra, the two deer of the Maruts 

have been yoked, and the horse come to the shaft 
of the ass (of the asvins).* 


22. May this horse give us cattle and horses, . 
men, progeny and all-sustaining wealth. May 
Aditi keep us from sin, may the horse of this 
sacrifice give us strength 1__pp. 553—554. 

We leave now Max Muller and his interpret- 
ations, and come to another commentator of the 
Vedas, Sayana. Sayana may truly be called the 
father of European Vedic scholarship. Sayana 
is the author from whose voluminous comment- 
aries the Europeans have drunk in the deep well ~ 
of mythology. It is upon the interpretation of 
Madhava Sayana that the translations of Wilson, 
Benfey and Langlois are based. It is Sayana 
whose commentaries are appealed to in all doubt- 
ful cases. “If a dwarf on the shoulders of a 
giant can see further than the giant, he is no less 
a dwarf in comparison with the giant.” If 
modern exegetes and lexicographers standing at 
the top of Sayana, t. e., with their main knowlege 
of the Vedas borrowed from Sayana should now 
exclaim, “Sayana intimates only that sense of the 


# Hari is again as a rudht word translated into “two 
horses of Indra” and prishati, into “ two deer of maruts.” 
The ‘shaft of the ass’ is, perhaps, the greatest curiosity 
Max Muller could present as a sign of mythology. 
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Vedas which was current in India some centuries 
ago, but comparative philology gives us that 
meaning which the poets themselves gave to 
their songs and phrases”; or, if they should ex- 
claim that they have the great advantage of 
putting together ten or twenty passages for ex- 
amining the sense of a word which occurs in them, 
which Sayana had not: nothing is to be wonder- 
ed at. Madhava Sayana, the voluminous com- 
mentator of all the Vedas, of the most important 
Brahmanas and Kalpa work, the renowned 
Mimamsist,—he, the great grammarian, who wrote 
the learned commentary on Samskrita radicals: 
yes, he is still a model of learning and a colossal 
giant of memory, in comparison to our modern 
philologists and scholars. Let modern scholars, 
therefore, always bear in mind, that Sayana is 
the life of their scholarship, their comparative 
philology, and their so much boasted interpret- 
ation of the Vedas. And if Sayana was himself 
diseased—whatsoever the value of the efforts of 
modern scholars—their Comparative philology, 
their new interpretations, and their so-called 
marvellous achievements cannot but be diseased. 
Doubt not that the vitality of modern comparative 
philology and Vedic scholarship is wholly deriy- 
ed from the diseased and defective victuals of 
Sayana’s learning, Sooner or later, the disease 
will develop its final symptoms and sap the 
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foundation of the very vitality it seemed to 
produce. No branch of a tree can live or flourish 
when separated from the living stock. No inter- 
pretations of the Vedas will, in the end, ever 
succeed unless they are in accord with the living 
sense of the Vedas in the Nirukta and the Brah- 
manas. 

1 quote here a mantra from Rigveda, and will 
show how Sayana’s interpretation radically differs 
from the exposition of Nirukta. The manira is 
from Rigveda, ix. 96. It runs thus :— 
agami wat: ia Ai Uy | 
gat part aa ata: RAR WAN 

Says Sayana :— 

“God himself appears as Brahma among the 
gods, Indra, Agni, we. He appears as a poet 
among the dramatists and writers of lyrics; He 
appears as Vashishtha, &c. among the Brahmanas; 
He appears as a buffalo among quadrupeds; He 
appears as an eagle among birds; He appears 
as an axe in the forest; He appears as the soma- 
juice purified by mantras excelling in its power 
of purification the sacred waters of the Ganges, 
&e., &e. } 

The translation bears the stamp of the time 
when it was: produced. It is the effort of a 
Pandit to establish his name by appealing to 
popular prejudice and feeling. Evidently when 
Sayana wrote, the religion of India was “ pan- 
theism,”con, AIR ESA Secon mar 
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stition had so far incresed that the waters of the 
Ganges were regarded as sacred; incarnations 
were believed in; the worship of Brahma, 
Vashishtha and other rishis was atitsacme. Tt 
was probably the age of the dramatists and poets. 
Sayana was himself a resident of some city or 
town. He was nota villager. He was familiar 
with the axe as an instrument of the destruction 
of forests, &c., but not with the lightning or fire 
as a similar but more powerful agent. His trans- 
lation does not mirror the sense of the Vedas but 
that of his own age. His interpretation of brahma, 
kavi, deva, rishi, vipra, mahisha, mriga, shyena, 
gridhra, vana, soma, pavitra— of all these words, 
without one esception, is purely rudhi or laukika. 
Now follows the exposition of Yaska in his 
Nirukta, xiv. 13. There is not a single word 
that is not taken in its yaugika sense. Says 
Yaska :— 


TATA AMAA sat vata ai 
j Fai a: aka qe afa 
Pitari maiaa a aana- 
HARI amu SUMATRA eee atest amia- 


UU aa ai aarin ifai 
d: RAR aaa aiaa, 
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We will now speak of the spiritual sense of 
the mantra as Yaska gives it. Itis his object to 
explain that the human spirit is the central con- 
scious being that enjoys all experience. “The 
external world as revealed by the senses finds its 
purpose and object, and, therefore, absorption, 
in this central being. The indriyas or the senses 
are called the devas, because they have their play 
in the external phenomenal world, and because 
it is by them that the external world is revealed 
to us. Hence Atma, the human spirit, is the 
brahma devanam the conscious entity that pre- 
sents to its consciousness all that the senses re- 
veal. Similarly, the senses are called the kavayas, 
because one learns by their means. The Atma, 
then, is padavi kavinam or the true sentient being 
that understands the working of the senses. Fur- 
ther, the Atma is rishi vipranam, the cognizor 
of sensations; vipra meaning the senses as the 
feelings excited by them pervade the whole body. 
The senses are also called the mrigas, for they 
hunt about their proper aliment in the external 
world. Atma is mahisho mriganam, i.e., the great 
of all the hunters. The meaning is that it is 
really through the power of Atma that the senses 
_are enabled to find out their proper objects. The 
Atma is called shyena, as to it belongs the power 
of realization; and gridhras axe the indriyas, for 
they provide the material for such realization. 
The Atma, then, pervades these senses. Further, 
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this Atma, is swadhitir vananam, or the master 
whom all indriyas serve. Swadhiti means Atma, 
for the activity of Atma is all for itself, man being 
an end unto himself. The senses are called vana, 
for they serve their master, the human spirit. It 
is this Atma that, being pure in its nature, enjoys 
all.” Such, then, is the yaugika sense which 
Yaska attaches to the mantra. Not only it is all 
consistent and intelligible unlike Sayana’s which 
conveys no actual sense; not only is each word 
clearly defined in its yaugika meaning, in contra- 
distinction with Sayana who knows no other 
sense of the word than the popular one, but their _ 
is also to be found that simplicity, naturalness 
and truthfulness of meaning, rendering it inde- 
pendent of all time and space, which contrasted 
with the artificiality, burdensomeness and locali- 
sation of Sayana’s sense can only proclaim 
Sayana’s complete ignorance of the principles of 
Vedic interpretation. 

This is Sayana, upon whose commentaries of 
the Vedas are based the translatians of European 
scholars. 

We leave now Max Muller and Sayana with 
their rudhi translations, and come to another 
question, which, though remotely connected 
with the one} just ‘mentioned, is yet important 
enough to be Separately “treated. It is the 
question concerning the Religion of the Vedas. 


European scholars and ldolatrous superstitious 
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Hindus are of opinion that the Vedas inculcate 
the worship of innumerable gods and goddesses, 


Devatas. The word devata is a most fruitful 


source of error, and it is very necessary that its 
exact meaning and application should be 
determined. Not understanding the Vedic sense 
of the devata, and easily admitting the popular 
superstitious interpretation of a belief in my- 
thological gods and goddesses, crumbling 
into wretched idolatry, European scholars have 
imagined the Vedas to be full of the worship of 
such materials, and have gone so far in their 
reverence for the Vedas as to degrade its religion 
even below polytheism and perhaps at par with 
atheism. In their fit of benevolence, the 
European scholars have been gracious enough to 
endow this religion with a title, a name, and that 
is Henotheism. 

After classifying religions into polytheistic, 
dualistic, monotheistic, remarks Max Muller :— 

‘ Tt would certainly be necessary to add two 
other classes—the henotheistic and the atheistic. 
Henotheistic religions differ from polytheistic, 
because, although they recognize the existence 
of various deities or names of deities, they 
represent each deity as» independent of all the 
rest as the only deity present in the mind of 
the worshipper at the time of his worship and 
prayer. This character is very prominent in the 


religion of the Vedic poets. Although many 
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gods are invoked in different hymns, sometimes 
also in the same hymn, yet there is no rule of 
precedence established among them ; and, accord- 
ing to the varying aspects of nature, and the 
vaying cravings of human heart, it is sometimes 
Indra, the god of the blue sky, sometimes Agni, 
the god of fire, sometimes Varuna, the ancient 
god of the firmament, who are praised as supreme 
without any suspicion of rivalry, or any idea 
of subordination. This peculiar phase of religion 
this worship of single gods forms probably 
everywhere the first stage in the growth of 
polytheism, and, deserves, therefore, a separate 
name.”” 

To further illustrate the principles of this 
new religion, henotheism, says Max Muller :— 

“ When these individua! gods are invoked, 
they are not conceived as limited by the power 
of others as superior or inferior in rank. Each 
god is to the mind of the supplicant as good as 
all the gods. He is felt, atthe time, as a real 
divinity, as supreme and absolute, in spite of 
the necessary limitations which, to our mind, 2 
plurality of gods must entail on every single 
god. All the rest disappear for a moment from 
the vision of the poet, and he only who is to 
fulfil their desires stands in full light before the 
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there is none that is small, none that is young ; 
you are all great indeed,” is a sentiment which, 
though perhaps not so distinctly expressed as 
by Manu Vaivasvata, nevertheless, underlies all 
the poetry of the Veda. Although the gods are 
sometimes distinctly invoked as the great and 
the small, the young and the old (Rv. i, 27-13), 
this is only an attempt to find out the most com- 
prehensive expression for the divine powers, and 
nowhere is any of the gods represented as the 
slave of others.”” 

As an illustration :— 

“ When Agni, the lord of fire, is addressed 
by the poet, he is spoken of as the first god, not 
inferior even to Indra. While Agni is invoked, 
Indrais forgotten; there is no competition be- 
tween the two, and nor rivalry between them 
and other gods. This is most important feature 
` in the religion of the Veda, and has never been 
taken into consideration by those who have 
written on the history of ancient polytheism.” 

We have seen what Max Muller’s view of the 
Religion of the Vedas is. We may be sure that 
the review of other European scholars also can- 
not be otherwise. Is henotheism really, then, 
the religion of the Vedas? Is the worship of 
devatas an essential feature of Vedic worship? 
Are we to believe Max Muller and assert that the 


See SS ee 
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nation to which he hesitates to deny instinctive 
monotheism, has so far uprooted its instincts 
as to fall down to an acquired belief in heno- 
č theism ?* No, not so. Vedas, the sacred books 
of the primitive Aryans, are the purest record 
| of the highest form of monotheism possible to 
conceive. Scholars cannot long continue to 
misconstrue the Vedas, and ignore the laws of 
their interpretation. Says Yaska :— 


AM aaa care anf maraga Saar 
kaaa, Gar Bahari | WRIA mie 
Raa Tareas AAA Tad: a Aral wala 
Nirukta, vii, 1. í 

Devata isa general term applied to those 
substances whose attributes are explained in a 
mantra. The sense of the above is that when it 
is known which substance it is that forms the 
subject of exposition in the mantra the term 
signifying that substance is called the devata of 
the mantra. Take, for instance, the mantra :— 

aia ga gad zag ll at R sar 
TURR ll IF: 33 1 V9 I 


tt 
I present to your consideration agni which 


a messenger, and is endowed with the property 


of preparing all our foods. Hear ye, and do 
the same.” 
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Since it is agni that forms the subject-matter 
of this mantra, agni would be called the devata 
of this mantra. Hence, says Yaska, a mantra 
is of that devata, with the object of expressing 
whose properties, God, the Omniscient, revealed 
the mantra. 

We find an analogous sense of the word devata 
in another part of Nirukta. Says Yaska :— 

AEAATT AAT az ll Nirukta, i, 2. 

Whenever the process of an art is described, 
the mantra that completely describes that process 
is called the devata (or the index) of that process.’ 

It is in this sense that the devata of a mantra 
is the index, the essential key-note of the mean- 
ing of the mantra. There is in this analysis of 
the word no reference to any gods or goddesses, 
no mythology, no element-worship, no heno- 
theism. If this plain and simple meaning of 
devata were understood, no more will the mantras 
having marut or agni for their devatas be regarded 
as hymns addressed to “the storm-god ” or “the 
god of fire ;” but it will be perceived that these 
mantras treat respectively of the properties of 
marut and of the properties of agni. It will, then, 
be be regarded, as said elsewhere in Nirukta:—?at 
qaa ataatal samara wadift ar Nirukta 
vii, 15; that whatsoever or whosoever is capable 
of conferring some advantage upon us, capable 
of illuminating Bae or capable of explaining 
them to us; & nd, Lastly the Li ght of Ml dights, 


nd, las 
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these are the fit objects to be called devatas. 
This is notin any way inconsistent with what 
has gone before. For, the devata, of a mantra, 
being the key-note of the sense of the mantra, is 
a word capable of rendering an explanation of the 
mantra, and hence is called the devata of that 
mantra. Speaking of these devatas, Yaska writes 
something which even goes to show that people 
of his time had not even the slightest notion of 
the gods and goddesses of Max Muller and super- 
stitious Hindus—gods, and goddesses that are 
now forced upon us under the Vedic designation, 
devatas. Says Yaska :— 


aka maA dat ate gagaan 
faal Nirukta vii. 4. 

‘We often findin common practice of the world 
at large,that learned men, parents, atithis, (those 
guest-missionaries who have no fixed residence, 
but wander about from place to place benefitting 
the world by their religious instructions), are 
regarded as devatas or called by the names of 
devatas'. Itis clear from the above quotation, 
that religious teachers, parents and learned 
_ men, these alone, or the like, were called devatas 
and no others, in Yaska’s time. Had Yaska 
known of any such idolatry or henotheism or 
devata-worship, which superstitious Hindus are 


_ so fond of, and which Professor Max Muller is 

so intent to find in the Y or had an h 
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himself did not share in this worship, it is 
impossible he should not have made any mention 
of it at all, especially when speakiug of the 
common practice among men in general. There 
can be no doubt that element-worship or nature- 
worship, is not only foreign to the Vedas 
and the ages of Yaska and Panini and Vedic 
rishis and munis, but that idolatry and its 
parent mythology, at least in so. far as Arya- 
varta is concerned, are the products of recent 
times. l 
To return to the subject. We have seen that 
Yaska regards the names of those -substances 
whose properties are treated ofin the mantra as 
the devatas. What substances, then, are -the 
devatas? They are all that can form the 
subject of the human knowledge. -All human 
knowlege is limited by two conditions, 2. e., time 
and space. Our knowledge of- causation is 
mainly that of succession of events. And 
succession is nothing but an order in time. 
Again, our knowledge must be a knowledge of 
something and that something must- be some- 
where.: It must.have a locality for-its existence 
and occurrence. Thus far, the circumstances - of 
our knowledge—time and locality. Now to the 
essentials of knowledge. The most exhaustive 
division of human knowledge is between objective 
„and subjective. Objective: knowledge is the 
` a a eel aad human 
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body. It is the knowledge of phenomena of the 
external universe. Scientific men have arrived 
at the conclusion that natural philosophy, 4. €- 
philosophy of the material universe, reveals the 
presence of two things, matter and force. 
Matter as matter is not known to us. Itis only 
the play of forces in matter producing effects, 
sensible, that is known to us. Hence the know- 
ledge of external world is resolved into the 
knowledge of force with its modifications. We 
come next to subjective knowledge; there is 
firstly, the ego, the human spirit, the conscious 
entity; secondly the internal phenomena of which 
the human spirit is conscious. The internal 
phenomena are of two kinds. They are either 
the voluntary, intelligent, self-conscious activi- 
ties of the mind, which may hence be designated 
deliberate activities ; or the passive modifications 
effected in the functions of the body by the 
presence of the human spirit. These may, 
therefore, be called the vital activities. 


An a priori analysis, therefore, of the know- 
able leads us to six things, time, locality, force, 
human spirit, deliberate activities and vital activities. 
These things, then, are fit to be called devatas. 
The conclusion to be derived from the above 
enumeration is that if the account of Nirukta 
concerning Vedic devatas, as we have given, be 
really true, we should find Vedas inculcating 
theséC-sikathivans-Maanevaldocadiegion. orce, human 
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spirit, deliberate activities and vital activities as 
devatas, and no others. Let us apply the 
crucial test. 

We find, however, the mention of 33 devatas 
in each mantra as these ,— 

TARA EGA FAINT Asa: Aza. 
facreftg | Yajur, xiv. 31. 

TEA TAATEAT BY TTAT RARR | 
area zafana zaka fre: i sera X. 7-27. 

“The Lord of all, the Ruler of the universe, 
the Sustainer ofall, holds all things by 33 devatas.” 

“The knowers of true theology recognize the 
33 devatas performing their proper organic 
functions, as existing in and by Him, the One 
and Only.” 

Let us, therefore, see what these 33 devatas 
are, so that we may be able to compare them 
with our a priori deductions and settle the 
question. 

We read in Shatapatha Brahmana :— 

a dart alsa cama safer gar aa | 
Haa sated eft? setae SUJI Sar maa 
saree uana wa caterer tl 3 N 
may aaa Ha | Aha Taal a aali Mei 
Sear AAT ARMM Wat qaa: TAG dle aig 
Rana dat ad mead, dafad Ga aA TET 
za FH NB I FAR aa AAT | TA YA T ART- 


qqa TEMA a ua IR 
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afa EE fet WAN Faa AREN aR | area ATAT: 
draa mi YA Aayi Aha, aaf- 
qayada afa aaa Stat KA Ra Se: 
aili | Kea, Te: aana | 
zaa; akawa aali SANE KA a A 
lia USI, A TA qa gat 
afa, waar A Dat aR | st Sart AR | HAA HHT 
ga? asi var sll Jag: aga La ASA TA- 
mers chr aR parar eet | A 
cat zai? aaa il xiv. 16 Vide p. 66. 
(Veda Bhashya Bhumika by Svami Dayananda 
Sarasvati). 


The meaning is:—Says Yajnavalkya to 
Shakalya, ‘‘ there are 33 devatas which manifest 
the glory of God ; 8 vasus, 11 rudras, 12 adityas, 
1 indra and 1 prajapati ; 33 on the whole. The 
8 vasus are (1) heated cosmic bodies (2) planets, 
(3) atmosphere, (4) super-terrestrial spaces (5) 
suns, (6) rays of ethereal space, (7) satellites, (8) 
stars. These are called vasus (abodes), for, the 
whole group of existences resides in them, viz., 
they are the abode of all that lives, moves, or 
exists. The 11 rudras are the ten pranas 
(nervaurie forces) enlivening the human frame, 
and the 11th is atma (the human spirit). These are 
< called the tudràs (from root rud toweep), because 
“when ‘they desert.the body it becomes dead,. and 
the” relations 9 anit ma CA AA ; consequence- of 


ollection. - 
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this desertion; begin to weep. The: twelve 
adityas are the twelve solar months, marking the 
course of time. They are called adityas as, by 
their cyclic motion they produce changes in all 
objects, and hence the lapse of the term of existence 
for each object. Aditya means that which causes 
such a lapse. Indra is the all-pervading electricity 
or force. Prajapati is yajna (an active voluntary 
association of objects on the part of man, for the 
purposes of art, or association with other. men 
for purposes of teaching or learning). : It also 
means Pashus (the useful animals). Yajna.and 
useful animals are called prajapati, as it is by- such 
actions and by such animals that the world at 


large derives its materials of sustenance. What, . 


then, are the three devatas.” ? . Asks Shakalya. 
“ They are,” replies Yajnavalkya, “ the 3, lokas; 


(viz., locality, name and birth).” What. are the. 


two devatas ?—asked he. Yajnavalkya replied, 
“ pranas (the positive substances). and anna (the 


` negative substance). What is the Adhyardha? — 


He asks.” Yajnavalkya replies, “ Adhyardha 
is the universal electricity, the sustainer of the 
universe, known as sutratma. » Lastly; he in- 


quired, “ Who. is the one Devata?” Yajna- 


valkya replied, “God, the adorable.” 


These, then, are” the. thirty-three .devatas 


mentioned in the. Vedas. Let us.see how- far 


this.analysis agrees with our a priori deduction. 
The eight ,wqsys nin enumerated in ‘Shatapatha . 
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Brahmana are clearly the localities; the eleven rud- 
ras include, firstly, the ego, the human spirit, and 


secondly, the ten nervaurie forces, which may be 


approximately taken for the vital activities of the 
mind ; the twelve adityas comprise tíme; electri- 
city is the all-pervading force; whereas prajapati, 
(yajna or pashus,) may be roughly regarded as 
comprising the objects of intelligent deliberate 
activities of the mind. 


When thus understood, the 33 devatas will 
correspond with the six elements of our rough 
analysis. Since the object here is not so much 
as to show exactness of detail as general coinci- 
dence, partial difference may be left out of 
account, 


It is clear, then, that the interpretation of 
devatas which Yaska gives is the only interpreta- 
tion that is consistent with the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas. That no doubt may be left concern- 
ing the pure monotheistic worship of the ancient 
Aryas, we quote from Nirukta again :— 

AU GH AAT ACA EAA, TREAT- 
masa FAT TAS waa | aS MANATA, 
SHAT YA HAA ARATAT AKATSSHAAKATI AAT 


a4 aa aili Nirukta vii. 4,. 


“ Leaving off all other devatas it is only the 
Supreme Soul that is worshipped-on account of 
His omnipotence. Other devatas are but the 


praty angas, of this Su penal Souls tsFsa, they but 
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partially maize? Whegioiye eholtadaan Adhathese 
devtas owe their birth and power to Him. In 
Him they have their play. Through Him they 
exercise their beneficial influence by attracting 
properties, usefnl; and repelling properties, 
injurious. He alone is the All-in-All of all the 
devatas. 

From the above it will be clear that, in so 
far as worship is concerned, the ancient Aryas 
adored the Supreme Soul only, regarding Him 
as the life, the sustenance and dormitory of the 
world. And yet pious Christian missionaries 
and more pious Christian philologists are never 
tired of propagating the lie before the world, 
that the Vedas inculcate the worship of many 
gods and goddesses. Writes a Christian mis- 
sionary in India :— 

““ Wonotheism is a belief in the existence of 
one God only, polytheism is a belief in the 
plurality of gods. Max Muller says, “If we 
must employ technical terms, the religion of 
the Veda is polytheism, not monotheism.’ The 
27th hymn of the 1st Ashtaka of the Rigveda 
concludes as follows : ‘Veneration to the great 
gods, veneration to the lesser, veneration to the 
young, veneration to the old; we worship the 
gods as well as we are able; may T not omit the 
praise of the older divinities.” * 

The pious Christian thus ends his remarks 
tJohn Murdoch g Religious Reform, Part III, Vedic Hinduism. 
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on the religion of the Vedas. “ Pantheism and 
polytheism are often combined; but monotheism, 
in the strict sense of the word, is not found in 
Hinduism.” Again says the pious missionary:— 
“Ram Mohan Roy, as already mentioned, 
despised the hymns of the Vedas, he spoke of the 
Upanishads as the Vedas and thought that they 
taught monotheism. The Chhandogya formula, 
ekamevaduitiyam hrahma,’ was also adopted by 
Keshub Chandar Sen. But it does not mean 
that there is no second God, but that there is no 
second anything—a totally different doctrine.” 
Thus it is obvious that Christians, well 
saturated with the truth of God, are not only 
anxious to see monotheism off the Vedas, but 
even off the Upanishads. Well might they regard 


their position as safe, and beyond assail on the” 


strength of such translations as these:— 

“In the beginning there arose Hiranyagarbha 
(the golden germ)—He was the one born Jord of 
all this. He established the earth and the 
sky :— Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice?” Max Muller. 


“He who gives breath. He who gives 
strength, whose command all the bright gods 
revere, whose shadow is immortality, whose 
shadow is death :—Who is the God to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice 2” Ibid. 

; Hiranyagarbha, which means God in whom 
the whole luminous universe resides in a poten- 
CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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tial state” is translated into the golden’ germ. 
The word jatahis detached from sits proper 
construction and placed in apposition with patir, 
thus giving the sense of “the one born lord of 
all this.” Perhaps, there is a deeper meaning in 
this Christian translation. Some day, not in 
the very remote future, these Christians will 
discover that the golden germ means ‘ conceived 
by the Holy Ghost,’ whereas ‘ the one born lord 
of all’ alludes to Jesus Christ. In one of those 
happy days, this mantra of the Veda will “be 
quoted as an emblematic of a prophecy in the 
dark distant past, of the advent of a Christ 
whom the ancients knew not. How could they, 
then, adore him, but in the language of mystic 
interrogation ? Hence the translation, “Who is 
the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ?” 
Even the second mantra, Max Muller’s transla- 
tion of which we have subjoined above, has been 
differently translated by an: audacious Christian. 
What Max Muller translates as “ He who gives 
breath,” was translated by this believer in the 
word of God, as “He who sacrificed Himself, 
i. e., Jesus Christ.” The original - words in 
Samskrita are 4 MAGT AcizT.— 

Let us pass from these mantras and the mis- 
interpretations of Christians to clear proofs of 
monotheism in the Vedas. We find in Rigveda 
the very mantra, which yields the golden germ to 


European interpreters. It runs thus :— 
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feud: AHTGA FACT Ara: Tees Arata | 

a aa Gai STATA HEH, TATA ATT asali 
Which means— 

u God existed in the beginning of creation, 
the only Lord of the born universe. He sus- 
tains the self-luminous and the non-luminous, 
(the whole universe). He is the Eternal Bliss 
whom we should praise and adore.” 

In Yajur Veda, xvii, 19, we find:— 

kaama wati get act Ma AI 

dagai wafa dadag FAIZA TA: Il 
Which means :— 

“Being all-vision, all-power, all-motion in 
Himself, He sustains with His power the whole 
universe, Himself being One alone. 

And in Atharva Veda, XIII. iv 16—21, we 
find :— 

a fadiat a aaa at argana ............... 

ata OT OH FAH CALA Hes Lal UA vated 
Which means :— 

“ There are neither two gods, nor three, nor 
HOURS oo. sone nor ten. He is one and only one 
and pervades the whole universe. All other 
things live, move and have their being in Him. 
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VEDIC TEXTS 


No. I. 
THE ATMOSPHERE 


Sh 

amazi aaa AAT ACHAT: | 

ie ter way NO LI RUS 

Tarere is nothing which so beautifully illust- 
rates the bounteous dispensation of Providence in 
Nature, as the atmosphere, which surrounds our 
earth to a certain height all round. This gaseous 
envelope, which is elastic and at the same time 
so rare, is especially characterised by its light- 
ness, which renders it amenable to the influence 
of disturbances even the slightest. 
Imagine a huge mass of iron lying inert, say, 

in one position, and suppose a heavy stone or 2 
dense ball dashed against this grotesque ball of 
iron, and see what follows. You will see how 
sluggishly the grotesque mass obeys the impulse, 
how reluctantly, as it were, the idle mass parts 
with its inert condition to be alive with the acti- 
vity of the impinging stone! What a wide cont- 
rast does the atmosphere present to this inert 
mass. Each molecule of the air, on account of 
its lightness and elasticity, so readily succumbs 
to all forces from without, 5O mechanically 
multiplies the impulse, as it were, by 
its mobility, that even the slightest tremor 
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first communicated to it sends it dashing along 
the free path of molecules in air, until it meets a 
fresh encounter with another molecule. This 
molecule, like a waiting position, immediately 
stands up and proceeds on its errand. The next 
molecule obeys the first and the third obeys the 
Ind and so on. Only a few moments elapse, 
(not more than five or six seconds), in the twin- 
kling of an eye, when a vast tract in the expan- 
sive ocean of air—a tract of almost a mile in 
area, 5 times 1,100 feet long,—is furrowed over 
with ripples of exquisite beauty. - Just imagine 
how sensitively delicate the molecules of air 
must be. There is not a faint flutter of wings, 
not a noiseless breath that ever escapes and does 
not furrow tracts upon tracts of air with exquisite 
waves. 

Tremors are thus communicated with gigantic 
velocity by this mobile air. The invisible artistic 
designs into which the molecules of air thus cast, 
are only beautiful beyond description. A genuine 
transcript of the true state of things are the 
words of poet Emerson. 


“Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake. 
But it carves the brow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the’oars forsake.’ 
Tt is on the mobile wings of air that the frag- 


rance of flowers, the odour of essences and the effl- 


uvia of substances are wafted to immense distances 


creating acdiffusivenssdathaddendecmotion into 
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uniformity and harmony. Is not, then, a light, 
mobile, tremor-communicating. effluvia-carrying me- 
dium a better anda-more exact appellation for 
this masterly creation of the Architect of Nature 
than the ugly, unmeaning, inexact and half- 
articulate word air. It is exactly this sense, 
italicized in the above lines, which the Vedic 
word vayu conveys, the word with which the 
mantra quoted above begins.* 

We have seen what the physical properties 
of the molecules, which compose the air, are. 
Let us now consider the phenomena which it 
gives rise to. The rays of the sun falling upon 
the earth heat the layers of earth, which in their 
turn heat the layers of air in contact with them. 
These layers of air, when heated, become lighter 
and ascend. Colder layers of air rush in to fill 
up the vacuum created by the ascending hot 
layers of air, they heated in their turn, rise and 
make room for the advent of other similar layers 
of air. Thus a rapid circulation of heat goes on, 
which gives rise to currents. Of exactly similar 
nature are all the winds that blow. From the 
same cause originate those porth-eastern and 


* Vayu, derived by the Niruktakara from the root Va, 
to move, to carry odoriferous matter, or from Vah, to com- 


municate tremors, is always moving in the form of currents; 
is the cause of extension, of vision and of other appear- 
ances; it- furnishes the plant with air and food and preserves 
‘the equilibrium between the vegetable and the animal 
«kingdoms and. it makes: our: sound:and. all. others as well 
heard. x : 
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south-eastern winds known as trade-winds. ‘The 
portions of earth near the equator always receive 
a greater quantity of heat from the sun than 
others do. The layers of air in contact with 
those portions of earth rise, and colder air from 
northern and southern quarters rushes in towards 
the equator, and, coupled with the rotatory 
motions of earth, gives rise to north-eastern and’ 
south-eastern winds. Firstly, then, we find that 
the air is always circulating and giving rise to 
currents in perpetual motion. This vayz, then, 
(ayahi) is always moving in the form of currents. 

Next, see what effect it has in modifying the 
phenomena of light. The rays of light, that 
traverse through solar and interplanetary regions, 
ultimately strike upon the highly-rarefied layers 
of air, high above in the skies. In passing from 
vacuum into air, these rays of light deviate in 
their course, and pursue a bent direction on 
account of refraction. Had the lower layers of 
air, through which these rays have to pass, been 
of uniform temperature, once haying bent in its 
course in contact with the first layer of air, the 
ray of light would have then pursued its course 
undeviated in air. But meeting with layers of 
air of different temperatures and, therefore, of 
different densities, itis, at each step that it ad- 
p a little refracted again and again so that 

Se rays, having passed through all curious 
paths, all, zigzag wars vthatyitispossible to im- 
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agine, ultimately meet terrestrial objects, includ- 
ing the eyes of man, and there excite vision. 
How wonderfully it modifies and extends the 
yange of vision, will then be apparent. Even the 
most delusive appearance known as “ the mirage,” 
that is often seen by travellers in the hot sandy 
deserts, is due to the reflection and refraction of 
light at innumerable surfaces presented by the 
heated layers of air. It is through air, then, that 
we are able to see not only in the direction of the 
source of light, the sun, but in all other possible 
directions. It thus extends the range of our 
vision. It is also due to air that such delusive 
phenomena or appearances as the mirage start 
into vision. Our atmosphere, then, besides giv- 
ing rise to currents, extends the range of our 
vision and is the cause of the phenomena like 
that of mirage. Hence it is, that we have, in the 
Vedic mantra quoted above, the word darshata, 
i. e., the cause of extension of vision and of other 
appearances. 

Another and a very important part which the 
air plays in the economy of nature is the purpose 
it serves of the maintenance of vegetable world. 
Always there is a certain quantity of carbonic 
acid present in the air, which however slight, is 
sufficient to maintain the equilibrium between the 
animal and the vegetable worlds. The trees and 
plants, the main body of which essentially consists 
cai bongckeBL yi aul thei, garhou from the air. The 
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leaves of plants possess a kind of substance called 
chlorophyl, which in the presence of light decom- 
poses the carbonic acid gas present in the air. 
The carbon which results from this decomposition, 
is assimilated by the plants, and the oxygen is 
set free. This oxygen, freed from carbonic acid, 
so to say, is what animals inspire. Animal life is 
maintained by the continuance of animal heat, 
which is due to the combustion of oxygen with 
carbon of the animal frame. Thus all animals 
inhale oxygen and exhale carbonic acid, whereas 
all plants absorb carbon of the carbonic acid. 
Air thus stands a common vehicle between the 
vegetable and the animal kingdoms. Due to 
these causes, all plant and animal life depends 
upon the presence of air. Not only is air neces- 
sary for the existence of plants and animals, but is 
also necessary for the maintenance of dynamical 
equilibrium between these two classes of organic 
nature. The word soma used in the Vedas, means 
Something that springs out of earth, and especi- 
ally designates the vegetable kingdom which, as 
such, is necessarily dependent upon the soil from 
which it springs. Hence we have soma arankritah 
tesham pahi in the Vedic mantra, meaning thereby 
that the atmosphere furnishes the plants with air 
and food,. and preserves the equilibrium between 
the vegetable and the animal kingdoms. 

Another fact worth noticing in discussing: the 


Phenomena of air, is that it is the vehicle of all 
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sounds. Man has been often called a speaking 
animal; and, no doubt, the capacity of speech 
distinguishes man to a very great extent from 
other members of the animal kingdom. Now 
this speech, which, in this sense, is at the root of 
our advancement and civilization, essentially 
consists of articulated sounds, the utility of which 
would have been entircly marred, if there had 
been no air. Air, then, is also a vehicle of sound, 
a fact which is mentioned in the mantra in the 
last two words, shrudhi havam—it makes our 
sounds and all others’ as well, heard. 
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No. Il. 

COMPOSITION OF WATER: 

faa ga waza ae a fara | 
faa gaat ara ll Wo FIR Nl 

Tar word rig signifies the expression of the 
nature, properties and actions and re-actions 
produced by substances. Hence, the name has 
been applied to Rig Veda, as its function. is to 
describe the physical, chemical and active 
properties of all material substances as well as 
the psychological properties of all mental sub- 
stances. Next to a knowledge of things comes 
the practical application of that knowledge, for 
all knowledge has some end, that end being 
usefulness to man. Hence, Yajur Veda comes 
next to Rig Veda, the meaning of Yajur being 
application. It is upon this double principle of 
liberal and professional (or technical) education 
that the well-known division of the course of 
study of the Aryas, the Vedas, into Rig and 
Yajur,is based. 

Let us not mock at the position taken by the 
Aryas with respect to the nature of the Vedas, 
for, there are reasons enough to justify this 
position. Not being a novel position at all, it is 
the position that is maintained even according 
to the Hindu systems of mythology which are 


but gross and corrupt distorti ; 
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and meaning. The broad and universal distinc- 
tion of all. training into professional and liberal 
has been altogether lost sight of in the Puranic 
mythology, and like everything else has been 
contracted into a narrow, superstitious sphere of 
shallow thought. The Vedas, instead of being 
regarded as universal text-books of liberal and 
professional sciences, are now regarded as simply 
codes of religious thought. Religion, instead of 
being grasped as the guiding principle of all 


A 
f; 
f, 


active propensities of human nature, 18 regarded io 


as an equivalent of certain creeds and dogmas. 
So with the Rig and Yajur Vedas. Yet, even in 
this distorted remnant of Aryan thought and 
wisdom,—the Puranic mythology,—the division 
of the Vedas into Rig and Yajur, the liberal and 
the professional, is faithfully preserved. The 
rig, now, implies a collection of hymns and 
songs in praise and description of various gods 
and goddesses ; whereas Yajur, now, stands for 
the mantras recited in the ritual, the active part 
of religious ceremonies: This is the view taken 
py the so-called scholars of the day. 

Let us not, however, altogether forget the 
original distinction. There is much in it to 
recommend itself. The mantra at the top, which 
has been taken from second Sukta of Rig Veda, 
ss cited here as a sample to justify the view 
entertained by the Aryas with respect to the 
Rig Veda. This mantra describes: the-process or 
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steps (dhiyam) whereby the well-known of liquids, 
water, can be formed by the combination of 
two other substances (gritachim sadhanta). The 
word sadhanta is in the dual number indicating 
that it is two elementary bodies which combine 
to form water. What those two elementary 
substances, according to this mantra, are, is not 
a matter of least importance to determine. The 
words used to indicate those two substances 
are miwa and varuna. 

The first liberal meaning of mitra is 
measurer. The name is given to a substance 
that stands, as it were, as a measure or as a 
standard substance. It is the measurer of density, 
or of value, otherwise known as quantivalence. 
The other meaning of mitra is “associate.” Now 
in this mantra, mitra is described as an associate 
of varuna.t It will be shown how varuna 
indicates oxygen gas.; Now it is well known 
ktra, to the root mi, according to the sutra AR Rafn: 
FA Wl Smo 819481 The meaning is ANR ai sAN fira: 
or one that measures or stands as a standard of reference. 

TAgain, we have in Nighantu, the Vedic dictionary, 
chapter V, section 4 fax Kuma ll Hence mitra 


means that which approaches or seeks association with 
others. 


t Varuna is formed by adding unadi suffix unan to 


root vri to accept, SAAT SAT 4a II Hence, it ineans 
that which is acceptable to all or seeks all. 
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that hydrogen is not only the lightest 
element known, nor is it only monovalent, but 
that it has a strong affinity for oxygen; hence 
it is that it is described as an associate of 
varuna. Many other analogies in the properties 
of mitra and hydrogen go to suggest that what 
is in the Vedic terms styled as mitra, is in 
fact identical with hydrogen. Mitra, for in- 
stance, occurs as synonymous with udana, 
in many parts of the Vedas, udana is well 
characterized by its lightness or by its power to 
lift up. 

The second element with which we are 
concerned is varuna. Varuna is the substance 
thatis acceptable to all. Itis the element that 
every living being needs to live. Its well-known 
property is rishadha, i.e., it eats away or rusts 
all the base metals, it burns all the bones, &e., 
and physiologically purifies the blood by 
oxidizing it, and thereby keeping the frame alive. 
It is by these properties that varuna is in general 
distinguished ; but itis especially characterized 
here as rishadha. Noone can fail to perceive 
that the substance thus distinctly characterized 
is oxygen gas. 

Another word used in the manira is puta- 
daksham. Puta is pure, free from impurities. 
Daksha means energy. Puta-daksham is .a 
substance, pure, possessed of kinetic energy. 
Who that is&cqtainitedyavithe uhelalaineticontheory 
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- of gases, cannot see in puta-daksha the properties 
of a gas highly heated ? 

The meaning of the mantra taken as a whole 
is this :—Let one who is desirous to form water 
by the combination of two substances take pure 
hydrogen gas highly heated, and, oxygen gas 
possessed of the property rishadha, and let him 
combine them to form water. 

It would, no doubt, sound strange that long 
before Cavendish performed his experiment on 
the composition of water, or long before oxygen 
and phlogiston were known to the philosophers 
of the west, the true philosophy of the com- 
position of water was recorded in the Vedas 
and perhaps understood by many philosophers 
of the east. 

Let not any of our readers imagine that the 
interpretation of the Vedic mantra given above 
is purely an imaginary production of the brain 
of the writer. The above interpretation is, in — 
fact, based upon some already existing comment- 
aries of the Vedas, and there is enough either in 
- ancient commentaries or in that of Svami 
Dayananda to suggest this and similar interpret- 
ations of all mantras. | i 
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No. III. 
GRIHASTHA. 


; hie 
A Scientific Exposition of Mantras Nos. 1, 2,and3 of 
the 50th Sukta, ot first Mandal of the Rig Veda 
bearing on the subject of household. 
og oh madai Bo aefa kaa: | eÀ Pear ae IA 

Berore I begin an exposition of a few man- 
tras of the 50th Sukta of Rig Veda bearing on 
the subject of Grihastha, let it be remarked in 
due justice to ancient rishis who lived in days 
when Vedas were better understood and more 
sincerely, honestly and truthfully revered than 
the Bible, the Zendavestha and the Quran are 
now-a-days—yes, let it be remarked in justice to 
those rishis, that to their minds many of the 
obvious and more recondite forces of nature were 
the ladders by which they rose from the lower 
depths of material objects to the celestial heights 
of divine contemplation. Their thought fami- 
liarly climbed upon the ladder of physical forces 


' till a glimpse of the divine was obtained. Invigo- 


rated with the light thus received, it as easily 
retraced its footsteps to share the bounty with 
their fellow-brethren, the whole race of mankind. 
Let me observe that, whilst I speak in this strain, 
Tam giving expression to no vague indefinite 
ideas of my own, to no whisperings of erratic, 


chaoti¢, imagination. These are no words of 
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flattery, offered as sacrifice at the altar of national 
conceit, prejudice, or custom. They are rather 
honest but imperfect expressions of the sublime 
lives which rishis, no doubt, lived. But more sub- 
lime and astonishingly charming was the state of 
those four rishis, Agni, Vayu, Aditya and Angirah 
—living in the beginning of creation, whose facul- 
ties were, according to the beliefs of the Aryans, 
illumined by the light of the Vedas. The dizzy 
heights to which the thoughts of these 7ishis soared, 
but with no giddiness; the meandering labyrinths 
through which their intellects traced the unity 
of the divine design, quite unperplexed and not 
fatigued, but rather cheered and invigorated by 
the effort; these are facts, which we—innocent 
darlings of the ninteenth century, the era of 
civilization—we darlings, fed in the lap of material 
Science, nourished by the milk of ponderous 
truths, discovered by elaborate ratiocinative 
and inductive processes, and supported by the 
carbonaceous aliment of isolated facts and nitro- 
genous edibles of constructive theories and: hypo- 
theses, cannot easily conceive. The truth-loving, 
poetical, beauty-admiring temperament of these 
rishis is far, far removed from the money-loving, 
practical, use-admiring, callous minds of moderns. 
- No wonder, then, that we should find so very few 

expositors of Vedic lore in this era of research 
and activity. Truth with sectarian ignoramuses 


and religious-prejudice-s ectacle-wearers may be 
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measured by the numbers of its adherents or 
votaries, and well might Christians argue that 
their overwhelming number in the world is a 
proof that Christianity is the dispensation destin- 
ed by the Divinity to prevail over the world. ` 
But far different is the case with Vedic truth. It 
is perennial. It is not the birth of to-day or 
yesterday just as other religions are. The measure 
of Vedic truth is not its power to grow and 
spread, but its inherent power to remain the 
same ever to-day and to-morrow. “Men and 
parties, sects and schools are but the mere ephemera 
of world’s day. Truth, high-seated upon its rock 
of adamant, is alone eternal and supreme. ” 

[t was this truth of God and Nature that was 
given to the primitive four rishis to comprehend. 
Justly, may our uninspired eyes roam about in 
vain from here to there, from rocks to vegetables 
and from vegetables to men to detect unity ; but 
the inspired minds of the four rishis could only 
perceive the unity of the Divine mind in every 
thing. The minerals, the vegetables and the 
animals were to them but one book, in which 
they read but the power, the justice and the 
wisdom of God. - Owing to the sublimity of re- 
velation, were foreshadowed before their mind’s 
eye Jandscape-paintings of human institutions, 
achievements and aspirations in a long distant 
future, and in all these, they saw the spirit of 


the Father brooding with paternal care Over 
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eternal designs for the happiness and benefit of 
His childern. Reader, imagine yourself once in 
this exalted condition. Then alone are youin a 
fit position to grasp and understand the deep 
meaning of the Vedic mantras. This deep mean- 
Ing is everywhere spiritual. There is a fine and 
very sublime link between mantra and mantra, 
which can be perceived but in such moments of 
exaltation alone. 

We must bear in mind that internal is always 
the more difficult to grasp. The modern scholar, 
whose powers of the senses have been well train- 
ed to observe and carefully note the phases and 
changes undergone by phenomena, may not find 
any connection or coherency between mantra 
and mantra. To him the Vedas may be mere 
collections of isolated prayers to deified forces of 
nature including wind and rain; but to an earnest 
truthful inquirer, who has entered the exalted 
condition I have above described, there is that 
logical coherence and philosophical regularity in 
the sequence of the mantras which can only be 
called divine. In this spirit should we study the 
Vedas, a sample of which is presented by the 
50th Sukta. 

I have before said that the universe, as con- 
strued by the rishis, is a ladder along which the 

inspired mind rises to the contemplation of the 
Divine. This exactly is the subject-matter of 
this mantra of the 50th Sukta of Rig, Veda. 
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Ina dark, rainy, stormy night, in an hour 
of stillness and dead slumber, a thief entered the 
treasure-room of a peaceful family, and stole 
away all precious metal and property, and in 
the mad joy of his possession ran aback over 
twenty miles of wet ground, and betook himself 
as quite safe from the grasp of the owner. But 
the light dawned, and the owner awoke in full 
consciousness of his stolen property. Fearlessly 
and resolutely but in entire calm of his mind, he 
began the track and slowly but surely reached 
the rendezvous and seized the thief with the 
treasure which he had appropriated. This is 
but mere analogy. I have nothing to do with 
the stealth and with the property, but with 
the indelible, unmistakable footprints, not of a 
thief, but of the Creator on the frame of the 
universe. The wise man, who has his intellect 
lumined by ‘universal benevolence, AH: MT: 
bent upon finding out the First Cause, begins his 
inquiry, and, slowly but steadily tracing Nature 
back to its source, halts at God. There, the inqui- 
sitive and penetrative faculties of the intellect are 
cooled to satisfaction, and lie in peaceful repose 
in the enjoyment of the treasure thus found. To 
such a mind, what are the different objects of 
this universe? They are the footprints of the 
Deity, the postmarks tracked by the divine rays 
of wisdom along their path of action. They are 
just as the Vedic mantra puts it, Kati, the flag- 
‘signs, Eepledionnasp the deans RoR Watch point 
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with one voice to Him (ea) from whom all 
knowledge has proceeded (wraaza). He is the 
eternal Sun that ever shines (37). He it is 
who makes us see this grand panorama of the 
universe (ext Reat azia). So also is the case 
with the sun of the material universe. Would 
you see the variegated objects of Nature ? Study, 
then, the sunbeams playing amidst wonders of 
Space. and see what they lead you to. They 
lead us to the globe of the sun, who is truly the 
cause of all we see; for, not only has all the 
matter of the planetary system proceeded from 
the sun, but the very light which reveals to us 
the existence of the material objects in their 
diverse forms and colours, points out to the sun 
as its source and fountain-head. Would you, 
then, see the universe ? Then observe that the 
universe points you out to the wonder of the 
planetary system, the sun. Would you enjoy 
your term of earthly life in peace of mind and 
happiness perpetual ? Observe, then, that the 
entire happiness of the world points out to the 
sacred institution of marriage, of grihastha, the 
institution where alone the filial, the paternal, 
the fraternal and conjugal affections are cooled 
to satiation; for, from pure, truthful, affectionate 
and wisely conducted marriages alone can happy 
Progeny flow into the world. This is the three- 
fold sense of the Vedic mantra. It points out to 
God as the cna MAhadédyslatd sale. the sun 
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as the source of all the planetary world and its 
chromatic wonders, and to the sacred institution 
of marriage, founded upon pure, rational and 
spiritual physiology, as the source of all happi- 
ness and bliss on this earth. 


SS 
HT A AAA TAT AeA AHL: | 
aurea aaa IR I 


I come now to the second mantra of the same 
Sukta. I have mentioned that happiness on this 
earth can only besecured by rightly conducting the 
sacred and divine institution of marriage. I need 
not speak here at length on this subject, but it 
will be well to point out that all attempts to re- 
generate our society in any other direction are 
merely fruitless. Do you ever expect a heroic, 
Svami-like, intellectual progeny from the present 
marriages contracted in an unnatural age by 
parties forced by unnatural compulsion of parents 
into these contracts ? To expect this, is to ex- 
pect an impossibility. Teaching and preaching, 
education and consociation can mould the super- 
ficial or the external character of man, but strike 
ineffectually at the deeper and more permanent 
character, the hereditary or the constitutional 
character, which flows with our blood, which we 
have drunk in with the very milk from our 
mothers, which we have inherited with our very 
bones and nerves, blood and muscles. Believe if, 


then,-that the true cure of the evil that exists in’ 
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our society is the physiological cure, the cure 
that strikes at the very root of the disease 
of our society, the cure that ‘professes to mould 
the individual and society from their very birth, 
by enjoining the observance of the Divine injunc- 
tion of pure, truthful rational marriage, as cont- 
rasted with compulsatory, impulsive, formal, mar- 
riage. What, then, is the law of marriage; what is 
the observance that can secure health and happi- 
ness to society? The answer to this question is 
imprinted in the indestructible Divine laws of 
nature. Observe the starry host of heaven, 
AAA, or the moisture-laden ocean of the at- 
mosphere, ataa:. What law do they obey ? Are 
they tot regular in the succession of the pheno- 
mena they present ? Regularly, after every 
24 hours, does the starry host of heaven unite 
itself with night, 4arptt:, regularly for 12 hours 
in 24 does it depart from the society of the sun, 
qua aaqa. Here are suggestions for the 
married people. Let them reflect over this and 
chalk out a path of piety for themselves. Again, 
study the atmospheric envelope. What law does 
itobey ? Regularly after every year does the 
monsoon blow, regularly for six months do the 
winds continue to take the same direction. These 
proclaim a lesson for the married. The lesson 
is for the married parties to separate themselves 
invariably during sunlight, as the starry heaven 


disco 
mneots, itself from the ,eunlight,,for every 
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12 hours. The second lesson for them is to ob- 
serve the law of periodicity, just as day and 
“night, trade-winds, and monsoons, obey their 
periodic laws of succession. If these laws were 
carefully observed, there would flow into the 
world that happiness and health which were 
never realized before. Earth would be a beauti- 
ful garden to live in, far more attractive and real 
than the Paradise of the Moslems or the Heaven. 
of the Christians, which is all paved with hard 
gold, with no stuffed cushions to relieve us of its 
hardness. Compare with this natural, spiritual, 
physiological marriage, the beastly marriages, a 
countless number of which are being contracted 
from day to day in our country without exciting 
the ridicule or even the thought of the reformers. 
I count upon no responsibility so serious as that 
of ushering an individual being organised like our 
own selves into the world. How many are they 
who feel this responsibility ? How few children 
are there who are born of a wilful, appreciative, 
conscientious consociations of their parents ? 
How many of them are the products of lust, 
blind impulse, and purely fortuitous concourse ? 
These are the things that may well sound obscene 
to many of our delicately constituted readers, 
but human nature is sacred in’ every part. It 
calls for obedience to its dictates in each direc- 
tion. It isno respector of creeds or personalities. 


ma; e` law of periodicity, and. 
Let us lear noc fhen,t anya Maha Vidyalaya orate’ 
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realize the happiness that is in store for us by 
virtue of the divine ordination mentioned in 
these mantras. 

I donot wish to leave the subject of marriage 
without impressing upon the minds of my reader 
another truth which is not the less important, a 
truth which forms the subject-matter of the 3rd 
mantra of this Sukta. What language, but the 
sweet accents of the Vedas, can adequately ex- 
press the truth ? These are the words of the 
mantra:— 

wearer Fast Awa sat az | 
MWA WAN WAT | 3 I 

I do not wish to discourse upon an irrelevant 
topic, but all nature is unique. Truth is all of 
one type. The digression may be excused. 
Scientific people believe, and no doubt, upon 
grounds indubitable that, light and heat are 
eternal associates of each other. Each possesses 
in its bosom, the essence, the elements, and the 
power, of developing the other. Both are forms 
of motion, they are vibrations only differing in 
the frequency of their occurrence. The vibra- 
tions occur in the same medium. Light 
is capable of being reflected. So is heat. 
Light is capable of being polarized. So is heat. 
Heat maintains the life of the animal 
frame. Light maintains the life’ of vegetable 
kingdom. Heat produces‘ the vapoury atmos- 


Phere. Light précipitaten,tha colaudy mass in 
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rain and pours it upon the plains. Light and 
heat are conjugal associates in nature. Heat is 
warm, light is cold and refreshing. Heat and 
light are the love and life of the body. They 
are each other’s companions and complements 
in Nature. The gorgeous display of colours, 
which light makes us familiar with, are not 
less striking than the equally important 
molecular and chemical cbanges which heat 
works out. By heating a body, you can raise it 
to incandescence, till it begins to burn; by 
proper means, you can entrap light and make it 
heat our articles and even burn them, if necessary. 
But see how they proceed from the sun, their 
common fountain. They proceed in pairs, The 
warm-exciting rays of the sun are the MAA Haat 
of the Vedic mantras; the light-emitting, colour- 
providing variegatiag rays of the sun are the 
TAA: Hala: of the mantra. How beautifully are 
they interlocked with each other. Held in each 
other’s embrace, these caloric and spectral rays 
dart from the sun, and journey on together 
through millions of miles of gorgeous space to 
fall on earth, to warm life and illuminate 
dormant intellect. The arrogant man of science 
may claim to himself the power of sifting these 
interlocked, interwedded, embosomed conjugal 
pairs of rays by iodine filters and alum solu- 
tions; but there is no absolute separation, no 


entire dissevering of bonds. Let us learn a 
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lesson from this. The Vedic mantra enjoins 
upon us this lesson. It enjoins upon men the 
duty of learning the lesson of conjugal relation 
from the heat and the light rays of the sun 
Sat AJ. It inculeates inviolability of the 
marriage tie. Let the married couples preserve 
their sacred relation inviolable and intact, and 
not frustrate their peace and happiness by 
adopting the opposite course of free-marriages. 
The designs of the Divinity can only be wrought 
by the inviolability of this tie. One inviolable 
marriage conducted according to the periodic 
law alone is compatible with an acquisition of 
the true knowledge of the Divine Being. This 
is the sacred law of [. inviolability that the Vedic 
mantra enjoins. But there is another and a 
deeper meaning of the mantra which should not 
be lost sight of. It is that light and heat 
permeate through every possible material object 


of creation Saisfs: I stat is the class of created . 


objects. Let us not laugh at this proposition. 
It has the solid bulwark of science to support it. 
Heat is a motion of the molecules composing the 
body. There is no substance, of whatever des- 
Cription, that is entirely destitute or completely 
devoid of molecular vibration. Vibration is the 
general law. Light is an accident of ether, the 
luminiferous medium, whose vibration essentially 
Constitutes light. Is there any substance 
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throughout the range of created objects, wherein 
motion and ether do not conjugally and co- 
evally dwell? Yes, even in the same way, the 
Divine essence lives within the very interior of 


every living soul. 
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ISHOPANISHAD 
SS 
STATA HA eri ATA ATI | 
Fa Get UMM AT DI: Her RATATA N R 
1.—By one Supreme Ruler is this universe 
pervaded, even every world in the whole circle 
of Nature. Enjoy pure delight, O man, by 
abandoning all thoughts of this perishable world, 
and covet not the wealth of any creature existing. 
Hisa HATU AISHI TAT: | 
ga aR manaka aa AT NR I 
2.—Aspire, then, O man, to live, by virtuous 
deeds, for a hundred years, in peace -with thy 
neighbours. Thus alone, and not otherwise, will 
thy deeds not influence thee. 
ala A Meal aa AA: | 
aa venta aaa FH Aree TAT: US N 
3.—To those regions where evil spirits dwell 
and utter darkness prevails, surely go, after death, 
all such men as destroy the purity of their own 


souls. 
© 


4,—There is one unchangeable, eternal, in- 
telligent Spirit, even more vigorous ‘than mind. 
Material senses cannot perceive Him. Therefore 
the sage withdraws his senses from their natural 
course and perceives the Supreme Being every- 


where present. p-ni; ; 
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aaa zaa GEN Haras | 
AN N 
ARAA AIT TE ALEI MAT: | d N 
5.—He moves all, but Himself does not move. 
To the ignorant He is far, but to the wise He is 
at hand. He pervades inside and outside of all. 
weg Tally ataanzia | 
MATT TATA gat a Bay N E N 
6.—" He who considers all beings as existing 
in the Supreme Spirit, and the Supreme Spirit as 
pervading all beings, cannot view with contempt 
“any creature whatsoever.” 


afer, aatiy aaa | 

CTR ME: F: I CRRA TITTA: I N 

7.—How can joy and sorrow overtake him 
who, through wisdom, perceives the Unitary 
Spirit as dwelling in all beings? 


a mini genase | 


alerts Taeanga arasa agea- 


tha: TATA: | si 

8.—" He overspreads all creatures. He is 
entirely Spirit without the form either of a 
minute body, or an extended one, which is liable 
to impression or organization. He is the ruler 
of the intellect, self-existent, pure, perfect, omni- 
scient, and omnipresent, He has from all eter- 
nity been assigning to al] creatures their res- 
pective purposes.” 


rida: cata F segna | 
at KUA gs rere, Ikone I 
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9.—“ Miserable are they who worship ignor- 
ance; but far more miserable are they who 
arrogantly presume knowledge.” 

magng AIA SASIS | 

gla gga kai À aaa I fo I 

10.—Saints, wise and firm, assure us that 
ignorance, the life of senses, produces one result; 
and knowledge, the life of spirit produces 
exactly the reverse. 

Maua TESNI AE | 

Haaa Ser cent Ransa N LE I 

11.—He, who realizes both, passes through 
physical dissolution by virtue of the life of 
senses, and enters into immortality by virtue of 
the life of spirit. 

griaa: Tage Asé Rgn | 

ad ya tT aat AT AYTY TAT: Il &2 I 

12.—Miserable are they, who worship atoms 
as the efficient cause of the world ; but far more 
miserable are they who worship the visible 
things made of atoms. 

HANE: AANA TAATA | 

Ka gaga MCT A aaia I 82 Il 

13.—Saints, wise and firm, assure us that the 
worship of atoms leads to one result, and that 
of things visible to the reverse. 

Haka ma INI E | 

kaa za cteat uaga I RS I 


14.—He, who realizes both, enjoys, after 


death whigh siha KAA Eok worship 


e 
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of things visible, immortality, the fruit of the 
realization of Divine power displayed in atoms. 
Randa mau alika Ha | 
Fa WANGU UAIN TBA I Rk I 
15.—“ O Thou who givest sustenance to the 
world unveil that face of the true sun which is 


now hidden by a veil of golden light, so that we 
may see the ¢ruth and know our whole duty.” 


TARY YA WA Tse aE Ut GEE | Ast ae 
BURMA WA saa ger: Asena 4 
-16.--O Preserver, Sage of sages, Ruler, 
Eternal Light, and Life of the creation! gather 
up Thy rays, and collect Thy light, so that I may 
be able to feel Thy glorious presence full of 
beatitude. This alone is my earnest prayer. 
Mkaazi AAA ÂT | 
MZA RAT CAT HAVTAT MTI VAT HAY TAT Ill 
17.—The air shall sustain the immortal 
spiritual body, the gross one shall only last till 
cremation. O thou! who hast sown the seed of 
deeds, remember that the same thou shalt reap. 


WA TI QTE UY ster Rear Wa ai Rear | 
QUATRE Rur ashes ATT Hl RE I 
18.—0 All-wise Being! Thou art the source 
of knowledge. Inspire us with Thy wisdom, 
lead us to rectitude, and drive off our evil. To 


hs end, wa zep eatedly mzaisa Dpeeand, adore. 
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ELIGION, as society at present exists, has 

been grossly misconceived. Artificial prayers 
consisting of set phrases, uttered almost un- 
consciously, or, at the best, in a state of semi- 
consciousness, by unfeeling hearts, who, in their 
lives and conduct, have betrayed inhuman vices, 
cruelty, uncontrollable passions, strong antipa- 
thies and inexcusable -weaknesses ; forced 
ceremonials, adopted through imitation, habit, 
fashion, custom, or fear of society ; costly, use- 
less, energy-wasting and time-consuming rituals ; 
bold iniquities, that priests and leaders of sects 
have practised, establishing inequalities of men 
in the sight of Heaven ; these and similar other 
absurdities have usurped the title of religion, and 
have inundated the world with an uncontrollable 
flood of misery, vice, crime, war and bloodshed. 
The countenance of religion has become comp- 
letely disfigured by looks of mutual hatred and 
diabolical enmity, freaks of vengeance and 
ambition, by anxiety-toned glare of selfish eyes, 
. by anger-broken brow of intolerance, and by 
the dreadful pallour of falsehood-poisoned 


faculties. i 
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Reason and faithfulness have been divorced 
from the entire domain of intellect. Religion 
has become synonymous with mere profession of 
creeds or opinions. Mere faith has been substi- 
tuted for living good lives and doing gracious 
deeds. Words have dethroned works. Super- 
stition and mythology have dictated explanations 
of the mystery of the universe—explanations 
that are not less interesting, nor more true than. 
the tales of Arabian Nights. Metaphysics has 
been driven to bear witness to the competency 
of the story-telling, lie-manufacturing machinery 
of these explanations. Guess and conjecture fill 
the room of exactness and certainty. Dreams 
have been enthrusted upon society as facts. 
Imagination has been strained to yield forth 
Supernatural theology, preternatural miracles 
and unnatural doctrines. Human nature has 
been vilified, insulted and stigmatized, as wholly 
depraved. Hope and expectation have been 
banished from the future. Eternal hell-flames 
and mighty engines of torture have been forged 
and imposed upon the people instead. 

Many useful and noble faculties have been 
denied their privilege, others have been comp- 
letely suppressed ; whereas some have been put 
to serve persecution and trying ordeal. The 
whole stock of energy has been consigned to 


bigotry and dogmatism. Such, in fact, has been 
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Many gifted intellects, endowed with clear 
heads, have perceived this ruinous character of 
religion, and have revolted atit. And such is 
the sad spectacle still presented that many minds 
do yet revolt at it, and feel an aversion towards 
religion which is highly prejudicial to the inte- 
rests of progress and truth, The noble concep- 
tions which true religion might have engendered, 
the joys that might have sprung ther efrom, 
fertilizing and gardenizing the soil of life, are 
entire strangers to the necessarily sceptical 
honest, truth-seeking minds of present time. 

Is not all this deplorable? Is nothing better 
possible? Are we to be set adrift on the ocean 
of uncertain, yet honest scepticism? Is the 
mystery of life really insoluble? Perhaps, it is 
not given to man to understand the nature of 
things! If it be so, life would be asad spectacle 
indeed ; pains and miseries of this world would 
be simply unbearable. 

Fortunately, however, the above is attribu- 
table to human ignorance of true religion. True 
religion is free from all artificiality and fabrica- 
tion. True religion is not merely an oral pro- 
fession. It is no mythology. It is a living 
essence. It is highly practical. It is founded 
on entire truth. It takes for its basis the har 
montous development of all the- faculties, the 
righteous unfolding of all our ` capabilities of 
knowing audobrehigkanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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Religion, true religion, consists in living a 
life in Divinity ; for, 

“There's Divinity that shapes our ends, 
“Rough-hew them how we will,” 

To realize the existence of this Divinity and 
to feel its presence everywhere and at every 
time with us, is the first lesson to be learnt in 
religion. The conception that Nature, with her 
immutable laws and inexhaustible energies, with 
her infinity of forms and phenomena—is not an 
edifice of “chance,” but has the positive fact 
of an Ever-Active and Moving Principle diffused 
throughout Nature for its basis, is the beginning 
of religion. When one has realized this, and, in 
the joyous depths of his consciousness, can 
exclaim, “BY ONE SUPREME RULER IS THIS 
UNIVERSE PERVADED, EVEN EVERY WORLD 
IN THE WHOLE CIRCLE OF NATURE,” he 
is then fit to take a step further, and learn the 
lesson of individual reformation. But the lesson 
of individual reformation is never-received till 
man has learnt to penetrate through the fleeting 
forms and phenomena of Nature to Nature’s God. 

Nature widely spreads her evanescent charms 
and fleeting beauties everywhere. Man is easily 
misled by her alluring attractions and wild 
enchantments to forget the Everlasting, Eternal 
God that resides in the interior of, and pervades 
each of, her ephemeral productions. The 
humancanindini kwrhenahavidyyeta unrdeweloped and 
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unrefined is soon held in captivity by the bon- 
dage of sensuous phenomena of the world. 
The gorgeous display. of riches and wealth, the 
pompous show of rank and dignity, and luzuri- 
ant abundance of opulence, the licentious 
sensualisms of case and affluence, not unoften 
unbalance the young unsophisticated mind, and 
merge him into a sea of worldly ambitions, and 
expose him to the earthly anxieties of Envy, 
. Passion, Jealousy, Hatred and Vice. Not seldom 
is man thus blinded to the interests of his ever- 
lasting life; and the true delight that ever enters 
the. bosom of a devotee, who, while holding 
himself aloof from the affections of this pheno- 
menal world, contemplates the All-pervading 
God of the Universe in His bounteous dispensa- 
tion throughout Nature, is thus a stranger to him. 
Man, consequently, requires to be reminded that 
this world is a fleeting show, that the pleasures 
of senses are never permanent, that an earthly 
life is a weedy garden that never grows to 
seed, and that empty titles, names and honors, 
reaped in this world, will not last long. It is 
wrong to hold out our affections for things 
perishable. The External, the Everlasting 
should engage our attention, draw our affections, 
absorb ourinterest, and excite our aspirations, for 
then alone, is true delight possible. 

Wouldst thou, © man, flee from the evils of 


this world, tp Pini tEn g ema ef Pastels, Pomp 
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and deceptio n? Wouldst thou get rid of envy, 
passion, jealousy and hatred ? Wouldst thou 
be released from the restraints, cares and 
anxieties of earthly bondage ? Dost thou seek 
for the pure, everlasting enjoyment of peace and 
happiness? Then, “ENJOY PURE DELIGHT, 
O MAN, BY ABANDONING ALL THOUGHTS 
OF THIS PERISHABLE WORLD.” 

When thus conceived, what a blessing is 
religion, pure religion! Its lessons are full of. 
wise and useful teachings. Led from Nature to 
. Nature’s God, we learn to contemplate the 
perishableness of this world and dislodge our 
affections for it. When thus fitted, we are able 
to take a step further ; and that leads directly to 
individual reformation, which essentially depends 
upon the perception of justice, a principle deepest 
engrained in human nature. 

There is a Deific Essence that rules and 
governs all by a general wise providence, intended 
for the highest good of all. This universal 
providence enlivens the minutest atom as well as 
largest sun, and fits the one and the other each 
for its respective mission which is the highest 
good of all. A realisation of this providence 
working for the highest good of all, a sympathe- 
tic vibration with the pulsations of this provi- 
dence constitutes a true perception of the 
principle. 

ThE AFH SYS OTP OBES the object, the 
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wondrous system of Natureis the Divine 
Institution fulfilling this mission in a truly wond- 
rous and sublime manner. Its eternal, immutable, 
unchangeable laws are the Divine code of 
perfect legislation, breathings from the 
essence of the Deity, modes in which He eter- 
nally lives, rules, and governs all. He keeps 
no vigilant, watchful, designing, conspiring, 
and often-times dishonest, corruptible police to 
keep a record of each one’s doings, and to 
superintend his actions, lest they disturb the 
general peace of his subjects. The Divine 
Institution is not susceptible of such weaknesses. 
Fach one’s memory is his infallible record: 
keeper, whereas the sensible organisation that 
apprises each of pleasure and pain, is the omni- 
present police whose mission is not to punish but 
to teach lessons and to reform. There are no 
courts where law suits are decided ; but social 
feelings, affections and other emotions are the 
interior chambers of the mind, where Reason 
sits on the throne of perpetual judgment. ‘This 
is the universal machinery employed in the 
Institution of Nature. And its object “being the 
highest good of all, it is so regulated that the 
personal good of each, on the whole, consists in 
the good of all. The eternal and immutable 
‘Jaws of Nature, consequently, recognize In 
special obligations, no individual isolated rights 


‘and aré no vespecters of persons. One way the 
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whole current of Nature flows—THE Common 
Wear. No violation of this cominon course is 
possible without involving the transgressor in . 
the consequences of his transeression— conse: 
quence by virtue of which he is thrown off 
from the common course, for a moment to leave 
the general current undisturbed, to get himself 
purified, rectified, and resigned, if not willing to 
be subservient to the interests of the universal 
whole. 

The law of justice, that keeps each being in 
peaceful relations with his neighbour, and 
dictates to him the standard of purity, and his 
own soul, also enjoins upon him the self-chosen 
and pleasing duty of living in peace -with his 
neighbours, and in tune with the external world. 
The destruction of this equilibrium is what con- 
stitutes discord, disease, misery, war and 
destruction. Should any individual, therefore, 
attempt to disturb the general peace, the in- 
dispensible consequences of this transgression will 
inevitably devolve themselves upon him. But 
far different is the case of one who consciously 
and wilfully adopts the career that Providence 
has designed and regulated for all. His path, 
though difficult in the beginning, leads straight 
to individual happiness and social welfare. His - 
_ is a path of peace and tranquility. No enyious 
heart-burn, no exhausting emulation, no feeling 
of conteap Porn désgustnaroiespaite@mdisappoint- 
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ment, no discontentment with his environments 
ever prompts him to swerve from the righteous 
course and spoil the temple of his personal 
health and individual existence. On the con- 
trary, his. social and fraternal feelings are 
saturated to satiation, his disinterested nature 
uplifts him above ordinary persecution on one 
hand and selfishness on the other, his reason is 
unclouded, and his will pure and undefiled. For, 
let man once comprehénd that there is a wise 
Providence that regulates the affairs of the 
boundless universes around us by the ordination 
of general laws, let him once to his satisfaction 
understand, comprehend and know these general 
laws, and feel the existence of this Providence in 
the depths of his heart fully enough never to 
forget it for a single moment in his life, let him 
once enter this condition, and he will feel the 
unity of his spirit with that of others. He will 
find himself in tune with all others. Then will 
arise a perception of true brotherhood with - 
mankind, for it will be seen that our delight 
consists in making others delighted, our happi- 
ness in making others happy. 
It is this perception of universal justice (which 
regards all mankind as one brotherhood and 
impels man to seek the harmonization of his in- 
terest with duty, lest, in not doing so, he may 
transgress the motion of natural currents that 
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and delightfully from infringing upon the rights 
and liberties of others. Thus alone, when in 
accord with the maxims of universal justice, can he 
truthfully exclaim “COVET NOT THE WEALTH 
OF ANY CREATURE EXISTING.” Only then, 
and not till then, is true individual reformation 
possible. 

Religious progress, however, does by no 
means end here. Merely to keep one’s self aloof 
from the turmoils of this earthly life, to remain, 
as it were, unimpressed by ‘the fleeting show 
and vanity of this world, or, lastly, to abstain 
from infringing upon the rights and liberties of 
othes, is but the negative or prohibitive side of 
religion, with which even sinful indolence, coldest 
indifference, conniving reticence, and an abetter’s 
silence are compatible. Religion is too positive 
to be restricted to these mere prohibitive dutics. 
The wondrous organization of min endowed with 
potent energies and vivacious capabilities, has 
some more imperative demands, points out to the 
existence of some higher ends, and cannot be 
silenced by the dictates of mere prohibitive 
morality. For purposes of mere peaceful enjoy- 
ment, never in conflict with the enjoyments of 
others, 2 passive organization would have been 
quite enough. But man possesses active powers, 
innate energies, and stirring elements: and all 
these are not in vain. They beckon him towards 
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of all his bodily and mental powers for the glo- 
rious end of achieving peace and happiness for 
himself and his neighbours. Activity and not 
slugeishness is the law of Nature. Animate and 
inanimate Nature, both, is full of lively energy 
and restless animation. Nothing is idle. The 
ant is ever busy, the earth we live upon ever 
whirls round and round, the plants and trees are 
ever employed in their growth, the air is always 
circulating and the waters are always bubbling ~ 
and flowing ! Look round and say, what religion 
does Nature enjoin, what lessons does it widely 
outspread ? Everywhere in the domain of 
Nature, the inherent forces are ever busy in 
manifesting their presence. 

Nature enjoins but one religion, and that is 
Action, incessant, untiring, powerful, energetic 
Action,—for good, for glory, for health and for 
happiness of Each and all. “ASPIRE, THEN 
O MAN, TO LIVE IN VIRTUOUS DEED,.FOR 
A HUNDRED YEARS, IN PEACE WITH THY 
NEIGHBOURS. THUS ALONE, AND NOT 
OTHERWISE, WILL THY DEEDS NOT. CON- 
TAMINATE THEE.” 

To one who leads a life of incessant useful 
activity, how bounteous is the universe! It is 
a rich mine of happiness that only requires 
digging down and taking possession of. And 
what are human faculties to him? Speech with 
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power to calm and to refresh, affections with 
their mainsprings to elevate and to support, and 
thoughts with their wings to take the loftiest 
flights and to soar ; these and other faculties are 
full of hidden beauties. Each organ is pure and 
holy, as its mission is noble and sublime. Can 
one admire this beauty of the human system, 
appreciate it at its worth, comprehend its holiness, 
desire its purity and still remain disagreeable, 
discordant and deformed himself? No, he is too 
alive to the beauties of internal purity and the 
lustre of inward holiness, ever to linger in the 
darkness of filthy sensualism or hell of moral 
decrepitude. Purity of motives, holiness of 
deeds and loveliness of lives are the internal 
beauties that he prizes most, and values above 
all. He cannot degrade himself by destroying 
this internal beauty, for, he is alive to the truth 
that “TO THOSE REGIONS WHERE EVIL 
SPIRITS DWELE AND UTTER DARKNESS 
PREVAILS SURELY GO AFTER DEATH ALL 
SUCH MEN AS DESTROY THE PURITY OF 
THEIR OWN SOULS.” He is rather filled 
with joy at the glorious capabilities of his exis- 
tence and at the priceless gift of life, is inspired 
with gratefulness for His endowment of reason, 
and moved to thanksgiving for the possession of 
his moral nature. His spirit is moved with 
gratitude towards Him who pervades all immen- 
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of earth, and destines them for ceaseless action for : 
millenniums to come. Where is there an object 
in the unfolded universe, that does not inspire 
the grateful mind to sing praises of Him who 
reigns supreme everywhere, showing beauties 
and blessings around? In. due acknowledg- 
ment of our gratefulness and our dependence 
upon Him, our souls rise in worshipful attitude 
towards Him, who is “ONE UNCHANGEABLE, — 
ETERNAL, INTELLIGENT SPIRIT, EVEN MORE 
VIGOROUS THAN MIND.” It is true that 
“\faterial senses cannot perceive Him,” but the - 
heart bends in homage, ever grateful for the 
bounteous gift of providence. Flavours, odors, 
colors, sounds and other external impressions 
may effect the externally-minded man and render 
him forgetful of the source from whom all these 
flow, but one in whose spirit beauty blooms, and 
gratitude rises with fragrant incense of submis- . 
sive homage, cannot help penetrating beyond - 
them. He “WITHDRAWS HIS SENSES FROM 
THEIR NATURAL COURSE AND PERCEIVES 
THE SUPREME BEING EVERYWHERE PRE- 
SENT.” No more do the delusive phenomena 
of the world delude him. Sensuous and external 
vanities no more blind his expanded and inter- 
nally-unfolded vision.. Far from external strife, 
and in the quiet of his mind, he perceives 
the Supreme Being that MOVES ALL BUT HIM- 
SELF DOES NOT MOVE. Yes, to the worldly- 
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minded, passion-stricken, ignorance-ridden 
individuals, He may be far, but TO THE WISE 
HE IS AT HAND,” for, “HE pervades inside and 
outside of ALL.” Fora mind thus moving with 
the spirit of gratefulness, discord, discontent and 
disturbance exist no more. For, what are 
jealousy, hatred, envy, contempt and other 
discords but different forms of antipathy? And 
how can antipathy exist, when one has realised 
for all mankind a common destiny, when one 
perceives each spirit moved by kindred influ- 
ences of the same Providence, each atom of the 
vast universe animated by the same breath and 
each individual heart flaming with indentical 
heaven-lighted fire. All differences melt away. 
Mankind is one family. All are brothers. 
There are no enmities, no rivalries, no jealousies 
and no oppositions. Under the patronage of such 
a mental exaltation, one is delightfully led to 
consider “ALL BEINGS AS EXISTING IN 
THE SUPREME SPIRIT AND THE SUPREME 
SPIRIT AS PERVADING ALL BEINGS,” and 
CANNOT VIEW WITH CONTEMPT ANY 
CREATURE WHATSOEVER;” nor can “joy and 
sorrow overtake him,” for, he perceives through 
his wisdom “the UNITARY SPIRIT THAT 
DWELLS IN ALL BEINGS.” 

Reverence, admiration and love are the only 
feelings that actuate him whose perception 
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When one reflects, how one is moved with 
reverence even towards those superiorly endowed 
individuals, who though superior, are fallible, 
finite, liable to pain, ignorance, disappointment, 
weakness and their consequences, it ceases to be 
a wonder that he should be moved with greater 
respect, admiration and reverence towards Him 
who “‘OVERSPREADS ALL CREATURES, IS 
ENTIRELY SPIRIT, WITHOUT FORM, EITHER 
OF A MINUTE BODY OR AN EXTENDED 
ONE, WHICH IS LIABLE TO IMPRESSION 
OR ORGANISATION.” “WHO IS THE RULER 
OF THE INTELLECT, SELF-EXISTENT, PURE, 
PERFECT, OMNISCIENT AND OMNIPRESENT,” 
_THE KIND FATHER “WHO HAS FROM 
ALL ETERNITY BEEN ASSIGNING TO ALL 
CREATURES THEIR RESPECIIVE PUR- 


POSES.” 

Blessed are they who enjoy the knowledge 
of this Divinity, this omnipresent Providence. 
Excessive joy dwells in the conscious depths of 
those who feel the presence of this great Reality. 
Life is a rich luxury, an immanent blessing, an 
eternity of enjoyment and growth. Death is 
swallowed up in victory. But miserable are 
they who are tied within the meshes of ignorance 
all around. Insensible of this Great Reality 
of the universe, can ignorance go further? See 
what a wreck it makes. There is nothing more 
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that when man only once becomes conscious of 
his ignorance, it is simply unbearable. Wisdom, 
therefore, begins with the consciousness of 
ignorance. ‘The wise Socrates was right, assu- 
redly right, when he said, “I only know that I 
know nothing.” All discord springs out of 
ignorance. See whata hideous picture it pre- 
sents. Says immortal Patanjali :— 
uliagwa Aagagarrear ” 
‘Fourfold is the fearful power of ignorance. 

It leads its pitiable victim, in the first place, to 
conclude that this visible, audible universe, the 
very elements of which are given to decomposi- 
tion and decay, shall last for ever, that this gross 
physical body, this mortal coil, isthe only thing 
that lasts after death. In the second place, it 
leads him to the horribly erroneous conviction 
that female beauty,—beauty which has been 
styled by some philosophers asa silent cheat, 
practice of falsehood, theft and the like, the very 
essence of which breathes filth and impurity are 
enjoyments pure and desirable. In the third 
place, it plungeshim into that ocean of pain and 
misery, the sea of passions and sensualities, in 
the gratification of which the blind victim of 
Ignorance imagines the acquisition of pleasure 
and of happiness. Fourthly and lastly, the vic- 
tim of Ignorance has no conception of soul and. 
spirit. To him there is no soul beyond this 
material, penderableanyisibleidsubstance’? Such 
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is ignorance, and as such it may truly be called 
the life of senses, for, what is it but a recognition 
of no happiness beyond sensual pleasures, of no 
life beyond that of senses, and of no world be-. 
yond the sensible one? Surely “MISERABLE 
ARE THEY WHO WORSHIP IGNORANCE; BUT 
FAR MORE MISERABLE ARE THEY WHO 
ARROGANTLY PRESUME KNOWLEDGE.” For, 
he is not wise who presumes to know more; who 
claims to carry a pile of books in his brain; or a 
thick cluster of words and phrasesin his memory 
ora shower of sarcastic vocabulary in his tongue; 
ora borrowed magazine of that stuff (which is 
so useful for purposes of victory in intellectual 
warfare, commonly known by the name of 
arguments) in his promiscuous store-house, called 
the mind. Wise is rather he who feels nobly. 
thinks nobly, lives nobly and ACTS NOBLY. 
The difference between wisdom and ignorance is 
the difference of opposites. Wisdom is life per- 
petual, happiness eternal, and peace for ever. 
Ignorance is all the misery, all the crime, all the 
sickness, all the evil, that exists in this world. 
The difference between Wisdom and Ignorance 
is all the difference that is possible in this world. 
They were not wrong who proclaimed “THAT 
IGNORANCE, THE LIFE OF SENSES, PRODU- - 
CES ONE RESULT; AND KNOWLEDGE, THE 
LIFE OF SPIRIT, PRODUCES EXACTLY THE 
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But blessed is the wise man who gets good 
out of evil and nectar out of poison. For a wise 
man the very senses havea sacred function to 
perform. This is the function of HM MGAT 
(Karmopasana),—that well-ordered, righteously 
regulated religious life which leads to emancipa- 
tion from bondage. from sins, from misery and 
from death. Yes, wisdom extracts discipline out 
of senses, righteousness out of passions, elevation 
out of affections, emancipation out of ignorance, 
and yields-forth as its fruit everlasting bliss and 
immortality. Of such, hasit been said, “HE WHO 
REALIZES BOTH, PASSES THROUGH PHYSL 
CAL DISSOLUTION BY VIRTUE OF THE LIFE 
OF SENSES, AND ENTERS INTO IMMORTALI- 
TY BY VIRTUE OF THE LIFE OF SPIRIT.” 
Many are the victims of Ignorance, and dire- 
ful are the forms it assumes. One of them is 
what may, for want of a better name, be called 
scientific atheism. This is abelief in the omnipo- 
- tenceofatoms. The externally-minded scientific 
man, whose mind is replete with conceptions of 
master and motion, with dynamical and mechani- 
cal explanations, ever true to his instinct of never 
believing any thing except on the testimony of 
his Senses, begins the task of crude analysis. He 
dissects organised structures, nerves, muscles 
and tissues, and re-dissects, but throughout all 
the labyrinths of the brain, all the complicated 
network ofcveinsiandnntterivsyazefinidsiono trace 
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of an intelligent God, all is motion or matter in 
motion. He begins his physiological researches 
and ends in chemical and nervous action every- 
where. Again he leaves the organic department 
of nature, and analyzes and decomposes, and 
again analyzes and decomposes each solid and 
liquid and gas, now in a crucible, then in a 
retort, now by means of heat and then by means 
of electricity, here with re-agents. and there with 
reactions, but meets everywhere with atoms, 
their affinities and their valencies, but nowhere 
with God. On the positive evidence of direct ob- 
servation, and from the infallible platform of 
personal experience, with his head raised in the 
proud majesty of knowledye, and his spine st- 
raightened with the nervous energy of natural 
forces, he bids farewell, a last farewell to the 
parbaric dogma of a belief in the existence of an 
intelligent, all-pervading, all-moving principle. 
His belief in the potence of atoms is boundless. 
They are unanalyzable, undecomposable, simple 
monads, uncreated, eternal in their existence, “en- 
dowed (not by anything else, but naturally 
through necessity of existence) with inconceivable 
motions. In the vast chaotic operation of these 
atomic forces, specific atoms met throu gh accident 
and selection, united together, assumed a tempo- 
rary organization, exhibiting signs of breathing 
conscious life. This germ of life, on account of 
wholl f Cnexpecteeaae Yitednaebensible circum- 
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stances, under favourable conditions, (favourable 
through chance or selection) propagated itself 
and multiplied. Great was the struggle for exis- 
tence then raging. Many fortunately organized 
beings were, in the course of this struggle, again 
hurled back into the atomic chaos whence they 
sprang. This is extinction. But some fortunate 
organizations (fortunate, not through merit or 
desert, nor through design, but fortunate some- 
how) ‘survived this diresome catastrophe, and 
prospered. Their organization modified and 
developed new organs, and remodified and re- 
developed, till man appeared on the stage. Now 
man, this man, the product of fortuitous combi- 
nation of atoms, with his heated brain, exudes 
entirely unsupported doctrines of immortality 
and Providence. Can a sensible man believe 
such dogmas? Vain are thy efforts, O thcolo- 
gian ! to construct an edifice of religion on 
the foundation of sand. Human race, as 4 race,’ 
may, for long ages to come, survive, but indi- 
vidual man shall only go back to the vile dust 
from whence he sprang. 

Such is scientific atheism. Allis uncertain and 
unreliable. Life is but an accidental spark 
produced by the friction of mighty wheels, the 

blind whirling motion of which constitutes the 
phenomena of the universe. There is no hope 


of futurity, no consolation for oppressed virtue 
or disappointed Fishes, “hereatter. VA natural 
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result of which is that the worshipper of omni- 
potent atoms, dashed headlong into a sea of un- 
righteousness and immortality, tramples all jus- 
tice without a pang, suppresses all virtue without 
a sigh, and over the wreck of all that is noble 
and elevating in human nature builds his philoso- 
phy of desperate-ism. He is desperate in his 
actions, desperate in his feelings. Or, perchance, 
his is a philosophy of resignation. Desperate or 
resigned, there are the signs of brutal violence 
to human nobility rendered, and as is the case 
of all violence rendered to human nature, the 
subject is agitated, disturbed,listless, melancholy, - 
petrified or simply unconscious of himself. 
Miserable, though, is this extreme form of scien- 
tific atheism, there is a softened form of it, 
however, which is compatible with a certain and 
a very high degree of mortality. For, there is 
in the scientific atheist, a strong belief at least; 
in the unchangeable, and immutable nature of 
laws, or of the order of Nature. He is not sup- 
erstitious.. In the world of effects, at least,.he 
isa master. Miserable and disturbed as his life 
of the interior may be, his external life is, no 
doubt, a complete success. But far different is 
the case of one who, through superstitious igno- 
rance, neither has any conception of the Intelli- 
gent Ruler of the universe, nora definite con- 
ception of any law or order in the universe, 
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monotheist or the natural dependence of an 
atheist, a mean, grovelling or debasing worship 
of elements like earth, or of objects like stones 
and trees, or even of bodies of men. Of such 
degrading and debasing forms of theism, the 
world is full. There is the homotheism (man- 
worship) of the Christians, the Loco-theism of 
the Mahommedans, the idolatry of the pagans, 
the pantheism of the V edantins, and the polythe- 
ism of the Hindus; and all bigotry, dogmatism, 
sectarianism, intolerance and fanaticism of 
which the world’s history is so full, is wholly 
attributable to, and is a standing evidence of, 
the miserably degenerated condition of the 
people at large. Incalculable are the evils 
that flow from the worship of things visible. - 
Truly has it been said, “MISERABLE ARE 
THEY WHO WORSHIP ATOMS AS THE EFFI- 
CIENT CAUSE OF THE WORLD, BUT FAR 
MORE MISERABLE ARE THEY WHO WOR- 
SHIP THE VISIBLE THINGS MADE OF 
ATOMS. 

' Leading, as they do, to widely differing result,s 
Scientific atheism and various forms of worship . 
of things visible are capable of a use to which 
wisdom puts them, when they are no more those 
disgusting things that they were. The mighty 
hand of wisdom extracts out of things visible 
that Sense-education and useful application which 
is the primary, basis, MEntheyayaniteefoundation of 
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all interior development. N an’s fite- term is thus 


converted into a pleasant, instructive, invigorat- 
ing, power-awakening journey that leads through 
the invisible portals of death to calm eternal. 
Not alone is the visible material of the universe 
thus converted into a rich, useful store for future, 
but the invisible wundecomposable atoms also are, 
by the touch of wisdom’s hand, seen to be the 
seat of the power of the Almighty Maker. Atoms 
are but the vehicle through which the Lord 
Divine sends forth everlasting energy and life 
into the visible. Thus “HE WHO REALISES 
BOTH, ENJOYS, AFTER DEATH WHICH IS 
THE CONSEQUENCE OF THE WORSHIP OF 
THINGS VISIBLE, IMMORTALITY, THE FRUIT 
OF THE REALIZATION OF THE DIVINE 
POWER DISPLAYED IN ATOMS.” 

Here let us pause, and take a survey of the 
great eminence to which we have ascended. 
There is God, the Supreme Ruler of the universe, 
. pervading in all, distributing justice for all, and 
assigning for each and all, their respective 
mission. Here is man endowed -with potent, 
active faculties, energetic capabilities, and all- 
achieving powers, adequate to fulfil the mission 
to him assigned; and here is a glorious, beaute- 
ous, universe, so attractive, so useful, so beauti- 
ful, so harmonious that the heart rises in utter 
gratitude to the Great Dispenser of all gifts, “O 
THOU WHO GIVEST SUSTENANCE TO THE 
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WORLD, UNVEIL THAT FACE OF THE TRUE 
SUN WHICH IS NOW HIDDEN, BY A VEIL OF 
GOLDEN LIGHT, SO THAT WE MAY SEE THE 
TRUTH AND KNOW OUR WHOLE DUTY.” 
O PRESERVFR, SAGE OF SAGES, RULER, 
ETERNAL LIGHT, AND LIFE OF THE 
CREATION! GATHER UP THY RAYS, AND 
COLLECT THY LIGHT, SO THAT I MAY BE 
ABLE TO FEEL THY GLORIOUS PRESENCE 
FULL OF BEATITUDE. THIS ALONE IS 
MY EARNEST PRAYER. Wonderful is the 
immortal life Thou bestowest, and wonderful 
the justice Thou dealest. Sublime is the process 
by which the immortal spiritual body (RA T&T) 
is raised out of the gross physical one and sup- 
ported. For, even after death, Thou peoplest us 
ina world, the enjoyments of which are the 
fruits of the very seeds that here with our deeds we 
have sown. 

“O ALL-WISE BEING! THOU ART THE 
SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE, INSPIRE US 
WITH THY WISDOM, LEAD US TO RECTI- 
TUDE, AND DRIVE OFF OUR EVIL. TO THIS 
END, WE REPEATEDLY PRAISE THEE 
AND ADORE. 

=) 
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MANDUKYOPANISHAD: 
Spl 

Aaaah Ya TITI YA Hagar 
fafa aign wa | waa MATA UZIA 

I. “Om” is the name of the Eternal and 
Omnipresent Spirit. The Vedas and Shasitras, 
and even the whole universe, when understood, 
declare the nature and attributes of the same 
"Being. He, Om, encompasses the past, the pre- 
sent and the future, and is perfect. He encom- 
passes even what the past, the present and the 
future do not comprise. 


Notes—I. Akshara has been translated into ‘eternal and 
omnipresent,’ See Mahabhashya, Patanjali’s Commentary, 
2nd A’hnika, on the Seventh Shiva Sutra. Says Patanjali:— 

aai aat PATEL a attra AT ATA TAI 

zaa aiisaea | KAN HAKA NTE: ATT ATT | 

AGT TAAL l 

—or, akshara is that which does not decay, decompose, 
move or change; also, akshara (from the root ash and 
Unnadi suffix saram) means that which is all-pervading. 
Hence ‘eternal and omnipresent.’ 

Svami Dayananda translates the passage thus in his 
Introduction to the Vedas. (Rigvedadi Bhashya Bhumika), 
p. 44, lines 21—25. = 

Aaaa maa HATU ZA MA UE 

ai ai Pasay | tela KA 

Ri: ars: arsa SMA ATT UA HA feat tl 

This is literally as we have interpreted. - 

Our rendering of Bhutam, Bhavat and Bhavishyat is 
that of substantives, meaning God encompassing the. past, 
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TI Y AITANT HAT GSAT AGATE | 3 I 
JI. He is the Great God, perfect in all. He 

who pervades my soul is the Supernal Soul of 

Nature. | The phases of His existence are four in 

number. 


God encompassing the present and God encompassing the 
future, unlike the ordinary meaning of mere adjectives, 
meaning past, present and future, qualifying the word 
Sarvam. Also, we have translated Sarvam as perfect. 
For reasons, see Nirukta, Parishishtha, 14th Chapter, 13th 
and 14th Khandas, where bhuta, bhavat, bhavishyat and 
Sarvam are given as names of God or Atma. 


II.—Atma—“the Supernal Soul that pervades.” 
ai afar | sonfs aa L 1 4s I 
or Atma is derived from the root at and Unnadi suffix 
manin. 
saa maa ARHI—Atma is that which pervades all. 
Also See Nirukta, IIT, 15.— 


AA ate ga care aag aza fe N 

Svami Dayananda translates the passage, “ aaa” 
(one of the well-known mahavakyas of Neo-Vedantins) in 
the SATTYARTHA PRAKASHA, 3rd Edition, p. 195, line 26, 
thus :— 

“SHARE HA” State AAT sar H at TH a TWAT AeA 


alae wa sea? fares at Hears YA aa at 
samy È I 
Pađda—phase of ‘existence (from the root pad, which, 


means gati). ; 
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sraftaeat ua cary TAREE: 
aaa TAA: TA: tl 3 N 
III. The first phase is the wakeful phase. In 

this phase, God is manifest as diffused in external 
nature; causing incessant interaction among the 
seven parts that constitute the organisation of the 
Universe; determining the disposition of the 
nineteen organs of thought and co-relation, that 
enable organisms to seek their enjoyments in 
gross palpable matter; and regulating, with 
precision and order, the physical motions of the 
Universe. 

TII.—Saptanga—seven parts of the organisation, (1) 
Hoad, (2) Byes, (3) Ears, (4) Organ of Speech, (5) Organ 
of Respiration, (6) Heart, and (7) Feet. They: are also some- 
times slightly differently enumerated. Explanation to 
follow. 

ATafaatiagei—Nineteen internal organs of thought 
and co-relation. They are the 5 organs of senses, l. of 
hearing, touching, tasting, smelling and seeing ; 5 organs 
of motion, t.e., hands, feet, reproductive organ, organ of 
excretion and organ of speech ; 5 pranas, or vital nervaurie 
energies, ie., prana that, in the act of respiration, forces 
the air into the lungs; apana that produces motion from 
inside outwards ; samana that circulates the blood from 
the heart throughout the system ; udana that stimulates 
the glossopharyngeal nerves and moves the muscles near 
the throat to draw in food and drink, and vyana tnat pro- 
duces motion in all parts of the. body, (See SaTTYARTHA 
PrakaSHa, p. 242, lines 15—18); Manas, or organ of 
will and desire; Buddhi, or organ of thought; Chitta, or , 


organ of memory ; Ahamkara. or organ of individuality. 
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IV. The second phase is the contemplative 
phase. In this phase, God is viewed as living in 
the interior design that fixes the relation of the 
seven parts to each other, or adapts the nineteen 
functions of co-relation to the purposes in view, 
thus interlinking the several ideas that constitute 
the design, and giving to the Universe an invisi- 
ble but interior organisation. 


Vaishvanara has been here translated into God 
‘manifest as diffused,’ or ‘causing incessant interaction, 
or determining the disposition of organs; or ‘regulating the 
motions’ of the Universe. Yaska thus says of Vaishvanara 
warn: wenger wate fa ot ar aan ala ar Rear 
ga RAJA: Kif HAMA N Nir VII, 21. 

Which means :— Vaishvanara is He who controls and 
directs all beings, towards whom all beings are led, or 
who is himself Vaishvanara, i.e., One residing in all 
things and moving them. 


IV. —eaaeatt: has been translated into ‘contempla- 
tive phase,’ for, in dream, ordinarily called Svapna, it is 
only the mind that is active, not discriminating between 
things and their thought. Hence, the only realities then 
present before the mind are its own thoughts, It is in 
this respect that suapnasthana has been translated into 
“contemplative phase.” 

Concerning the words taijasa and prajna, occurring in 
the next passage, Yaska remarks, Nirukta. XII. 37— 


“TITAS The words prajna and taijasa 
signify two GddeohidsdavedtanaY idag, Collection. 
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TA Gal a RAA AA AAA TA HAA Tae AA 

RGGI ukaa GAN: IAT IMA 

MAIR ANGE: WATT: TA: Il & Il 

V. When the human soul reposes in sound 
slumber, suspending all voluntary functions, 
neither willing, nor desiring, nor dreaming, he is 
said to be sushupta, or in the slumbering condition. 
The third phase is the slumbering phase, where, 
like the human soul that is folded within itself, 
God is viewed as Himself, an Embodiment of all 
ideas and principles, Himself all delight, enjoying 
but delight, only manifest in His consciousness, 
and endowed with the highest wisdom. 

ET GAC CF AA 
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VI. Such is the Ruler of all, the Omniscient 
Principle, even the Controller of life interior, 

V.—The meaning of the word sushupta is very clear. 
Tt means sound sleep. The correspondence between the 
ordinary state, culled sound sleep and what is here called 
slumbering condition, is the spontaneity and regularity of 
motion without the direct and wilful action of conscious- 
ness. Consider the state of a man in sound sleep. Although 
all volition is suspended, yet the involuntary functions 
are performed most regularly. The powers of volition 
seem to have become materialized - or metamorphosed ; 
hence Prajnana ghana, which literally means ‘intelligence 
solidified or embodied’; hence the translation embodiment 
of ideas and principles.” (See Panini's ASHTADHYAYI, IM. 
iii, 77, murtau ghanah. The root han assumes the form 
ghana, when the meaning to be expressed is murti, or 
solidificati6a®-Or Pood saaati Mada Vidyalaya Collection. 
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from whom has proceeded all, the Source and 
Resort of all beings. 


b 
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VII. View Him neither as designing interior- 
ly, nor as diffused throughout external nature, 
norin the transitional mood between both; neither 
embodiment of intelligence, nor fraught with 
volitional consciousness, nor devoid of conscious- - 
ness! but as the Invisible, Unimpressible, Incom- 
prehensible, Indefinable, Unthinkable, Unknow- 
able Being, only Conscious of Self in Self, i. e., 
the Absolute, and the Unconditioned,. with no 
trace of the relative or the conditioned world 
about Him, All-calm, All-bliss, One aud Only. 
This is the fourth or the essential mode of exis- 
tence. This is the Atma, smat the Universal 
Spirit. He should be known. 
nena. AA AA ae ee 

VIl.—Prapancha, the relative or the conditioned ` 
world, t.e., the phenomenal world from the: root—ata sat 


ai or YAA Kwanasi—pachi, to render sensible, or to 


develop in detail. 


Ubhayatah prajnam refers to the state midway between 
waking and dreaming. The word aaa Ae, or, as 
Shamkara says, ArdUermaensfart:, is put to indicate that 
here we exclude PasmithastatenanidvedaydOtiveim.both. 
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VIIL Om is the most estimable name of the 
Eternal, Omnipresent, Universal Spirit, the modes 
of existence of this Spirit, being truly represented 
by matras or the single letters, A, U, M, (239) 
of which the monosyllable Om is made up.. 

maaana AMASR: TAHT AATEC AAT 
aaf gà amina vata a Ti ag N 8 Il 

IX. A (a), the first matra, means the wake- 
ful phase, or God diffused in external nature; 
for st means that which is diffused throughout 
and is known in the first step. He, who realizes 
this mode of Divine existence, becomes gratified 
to the full measure of his desire and has taken 
the first step. . 

amea He tat mRNA 
adag aaaf aama aA EA 
Wate a qa Fz Ul fo Il 
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MK VIII.—The word matra has been here given as 

~ meaning something that represents or estimates, the value 

of another. See UNNADI Kosua, IV. 1685-71 ARAE | 

or AAA ma Ala al, matra is that which measures, 
estimates or gives the value of, hence ‘represents.’ 

TX.—Here the matra A is shown as derivable from 

the root ap (aplri vyaptau) to prevade, or as an 

abbreviated form of adi which literally means the very 

first step, hence the one who has taken the very first 


step, or CA PAR Al REA POPLAR ayalaya Collection. 
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X. U (8), the second matra, means the con- 
templative phase, or God livin g in interior design; 
for 3 means that which designs, or does both, i.e., 
designs and executes. He, who realizes this 
mode of Divine existence, attracts wisdom towards 
himself and becomes harmonized. Never is in 
his family born an individual who can ignore the 
knowledge of the Divinity. 

gyae: Mat Au ac Acida 
Reia a at kama waht a os àg nggi 

XI. M (7) the third matra, means the slum- 
bering phase, or God viewed in Himself; for, 9 
means that which measures àll, oris the resort 
of all. He, -who realizes this mode of Divine 
existence, measures out? the whole knowledge 
of the Universe and retires unto Him. 

KMA; KIA: Sag 
Tas GTA Toy a a oF Az l RR I 

XIT. The fourth is no matra, for, it represents 
the Unknowable, the Absolute, and the Uncon- 
ditioned, without a trace of the relative or the 
conditioned word about Him. He, who realizes 


this, the true Atma, Omkara passes from self into 
the Ruler of self, the Universal Spirit, 7. e., obtains 
moksha, or salvation. 


X.—Here U is shown to be derivable from. utkarsha 
or ubhaya ; the former from krisha, to draw out an outline 
or mark, hence to design, and the latter meaning both. 

_ *-—"That which measures all? means that viewed 
ın comparison with whose infinite power, the structure 


of the Universe. is bpt finite, on danonsiyetdybeCollection, 
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EXPOSITION: 


Worship is the first act of pure religion. It 
is a spontaneous declaration of the inmost affec- 
tions, as distinguished from the false worship of 
the churches, where every action is pre-deter- 
mined instead of being spontaneous, where we 
have declamation instead of declaration, and 
pretended show of assumed seriousness 
instead of free play of inmost affections. Such 
is not true worship. ‘True worship, on the other 
hand, is brimful of genuine feeling, profound 
attraction, and soul-absorbing meditation. True 
worship, as an outcome of pure religion, is 
deeply ingrained in human nature. 

Folded, within the depths of the human soul 
lies the germ of all religion. Every human be- 
ing is endowed with a spiritual nature, a nature 
that lifts him towards all that is pure and holy, 
superior and attractive. Not only do the holi- 
ness of life, purity of motives, sublimity of 
thought, and nobility of character inspire us 
with the appropriate feelings of respect, regard, 
admiration or reverence, but our aspirations rise 
high towards the just, the true, the infinite and 
the divine. It is this part of our spiritual nature 
that is the foundation of all religion, endows us 
with the sentiment of reverence for all that leads 


to high and noble aspirations, and with the 
“~~ CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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sentiment of humble gratitude for all that has 
contributed to our edification and elevation. 
Like all other affections of the human mind, 
the religious affections are also capable of being 
misused or of being perverted in their use. The 
religious sentiment, under the effect of excessive 
Stimulation, may exaggerate or portray in 
brighter colours a simple truth, may over-esti- 
mate or unduly. estimate the sanctity of an 
action, and, where the sovereign faculty of 
Reason is yet undeveloped, or but very weak, 
this over-estimation may develop into idolatry 
or superstitious reverence; or, on the other hand, 
Where, through want of clear perception, or 
through want of interpenetration, the reasoning 
faculties are very active, but discerning faculties 
comparatively torpid, the consequence may be a 
sceptical, atheistic, or disrespectful temperament. 
But the elevation felt or pure liberty enjoyed 
will be exactly in proportion to the normal 
exercise of the faculty. Man, in his ignorance, 
often worships a false deity. Instead of the God 
of Nature, he worships a god of his imagination, 
a god of fashion, a god of popular sanction, or 
a god of his own feelings and ungratified desires. 
And what is the Consequence ? A life of super- 
Stition, unrighteousness, cruelty and injustice. 
A true mode .of worship is, therefore, highly 
desirable : a mode of worship, not dictated by 


false religious education, or fashionable, popular 
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custom, but by the higher interests of spiritual 
nature and by the deepest penetratiou of Reason. 
This system of worship, it is the subject of 
Mandukyopunishad to furnish. ; 

It enjoins the worship of the Supreme Deity 
alone, the Eternal Omnipresent Being, the 
Supernal Soul of Nature. For, what but a true 
conception, knowledge and realisation of the 
Universal Spirit. can be consistent with that 
overflowing, exultant, blissful attitude of the 
mind, otherwise designated as worship. The 
worship of the Eternal Being is the only worship 
that is inculcated in the Upanishads; and this 
Eternal Being is everywhere named Omkara. 

In Kathopanishad, II. 15, we read :— 
ag Ja aana Ra amefa Hau a agafa | 
aka aaasta Ra Ja 14 HATU alee 

Om is the adorable Being, to the study of 
whom all life of brahmacharya is consecrated, or 
all practice of meditation devoted, and whose 
realization itis thé object of the four Vedas to 
accomplish. Or, in the words of Chhandogya 
Upanishad | sitrtareaaiagietta —“Om 
is the Eternal, Omnipresent Being; He alone 
should be worshipped.” Or, more explicitly 
still, in ast ope IL. ii. 5-6 :— 
after ait: grat EA Wa: Ge aee aa: | 
adds Stag AA aa RTT Ki T: k 

HA ea TAA SINA a aea: 


FATT: | 
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He who interiorly and invisibly sustains the 
sun, the earth and the intervening space in their 
respective positions ; even He, who sustains the 
life, the brain, the lungs and all the various 
senses, is the Unitary Interpervading Spirit. 
Try, O men! to know Him alone, and leave all 
other talk; for; He is the only principle that 
leads to immortality, (5). Justin the heart, 
where all the blood-vessels meet, very much like 
the spokes of a wheel meeting zn the navel or 
the centre, resides the interiorly-governing 
Divine Spirit, manifesting His glory in ways 
multifarious. Contemplate Him, the Om, this 
interiorly-governing Spirit, for, thus alone can 
you reach, with safety, the blissful haven, far 
beyond the ignorance-begotten miseries of this ` 
tronbled ocean of life. (6). 

What, then, constitutes the contemplation of 
Om? What is the process to worship Him? An 
answer to this question is furnished in Yoga 
Darshana. I. i, 27-28 :— 

ATA TAR: TUT: azam Om is 
the inestimable name of the Supreme Being who 
is the Ruler of the Universe. To recite this, His 
name, and to constantly recall to our mind its 
profound signification, this is the twofold process 
of meditation, called upasna.” Vyasa, in his 
Commentaxyo manii waua ya Hina :— 
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Om indicates the Ruler of the Universe. Is 


it by mere arbitrary convention, or by some 
natural process, just as light indicates the lamp 
or the source of light ? Surely, the relation be- 
tween the symbol Om and that of which it is a 
symbol, is not conventional but actual, and the 
symbol but expresses the actual relation. To 
take a parallel example, the relation between 
the father and the son is realy The relation 
really exists, even before we can express it in 
such terms as these. ‘He is father, and he is 
son.’ Even in the cycles of creation to come, 
since words signify things not arbitrarily but by 
a fixed natural standard, the same symbol, Om, 
is made to express the same idea, because it is 
an established fact, with those who know Reve- 
lation, or those yogis who have realized what 
the relation between the signifying symbol and 
“the thing signified is, that the words, their 
corresponding ideas, and the relation between 
them is eternal, or exists in nature, and not by 
human convention.’’* 


* Perhaps this truth will be more easily brought home 
to the sceptical reader of the nineteenth century if it 
were expressed in the words (to us, less acceptable, for, 
more indefinite), of Max Muller, who says, “They (the 
roots) are phonetic types, produced by a power inherent 
in human nature. They oxist, as Plato would say, by 
nature ; though with Plato we should add that when we 
say by nature, we mean by the hand of God.”—Lectures 
on the Science of Language, 4th edition, London, page 402. 
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“The recitation of Om, and the constant 
presentation before the mind of its signification, 
these are the two means of His upasna or wor- 
ship. The yogi, who constantly does both, 
develops concentration, or, as has been else- 
where remarked, the aforesaid recitation and 
realization develop concentration, and concen- 
tration facilitates realization, till, by the conti- 
nual action and re-action of both, the light of 
the Supreme Divinity begins to fully shine in 
the heart of the yogi.” Vyasa Bhashya, Sutras 
27 and 28. 

The relation of Omand the constant presenta- 
tion of its signification to the mind, being the 
two essentials of Divine worship, it is of the 
greatest importance to know what the signi- 
ficance of the Unitary Syllable Om is, for, the 
recitation is only preparatory to the presenta- 
tion. We have only said that Om is the Eternal 
Omnipresent Spirit. This is by the way of 
indication. But we have notas yet any definite 
knowledge of the detailed significance of this 
syllable. Itis, however, a very palpable fact 
that no word is so sacred in Vedic literature as 
Om. It is regarded as the essence of the: Vedas, 
as the highest, the sublimest and the dearest 
name of the Supreme Deity, and is especially 
appropriated in upasna. No Vedic Mantra is 
ever read withouta previous recitation of the 


syllable,-Om.- It is-not only because. Om-is the 
CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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most soft, melodious and smoothly-flowing 
syllable in sound, nor merely because the letters 
composing Om spontaneously, and without 
education of any sort, escape the lips of the babe 
who is just beginning his vocal exercises, but 
because there is something deeper, dearer and 
diviner in its significance. It is true that, 
whereas other names of God are also names of 
things temporal, (for instance, the Samskrita 
ishvara is also the name of a governor, even 
Brahma is also the name of the universal ether 
and of the Vedas, agni is, besides, the name of 
fire, and so on). Om is only the name of the 
Eternal, Omnipresent Universal Spirit. That 
can only be a reason in behalf of its precision 
and definiteness of meaning, but hardly a reason 
for the extremely superlative importance that is 
attached to it. It isalso true that Om is more 
comprehensive in meaning than any other term 
signifying God in Samskrita, or, in other words, 
that it connotes a number of attributes that no 
other word or syllable singly does, but even 
that is of secondary importance. The deepest, 
and in truth, the highest reason is that the signi- 
fication of Om is the key-note of the realization of 
the Divine Spirit. The several letters of Om, 
with unparalleled exactness, mark the successive 
steps of meditation by which one rises to the 
realization of the nature of Divinity. 

CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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The process of this realization is exactly the 
reverse of the process by which the mind acts on 
the external universe. If the latter be called 
evolution, 7. e., folding out of the internal facul- 
ties of the mind, till they become externally 
manifest, the former should be called involution, 
i. e., folding the mind within itself, till the facul- 
ties that were working on the outer plane retire 
from outside and turn inside for more - interior 
work. To makea familiar illustration, when an 
archer shoots.a mark, he directs his attention 
from within outwards with his eye pointing to- 
wards the mark in the same straight line with the 
arrow, he stretches the bow and lets the arrow fly. 
This is how mind acts on things external. To pass 
within, to contemplate Divinity, he withdraws 
his senses from their outward course, and, when 
the outer activity of the mind is stopped, he 
passes. by gradual steps of reflection, embodied 
in the constituent letters of the syllable Om, to 
the more interior and, therefore, more perfect 
realization of the Divine Spirit. 

Before we begin our exposition of the several 
letters composing Om, it will be useful to present 
a rough outline of the four planes of manifest- 
ation of mind’s activity. The Divine Being is 
a spirit, and to realize this spirit we have to pass 
through its outer manifestations to the more 
and more interior ones, till the final cause, the 


Spirit, is seached, <a Verba fayakprcdaderstanding 
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will be much facilitated by taking the analogous 
case of the working of the human spirit, 
although it must be remembered that an analogy 
is, at the best, an analogy, and not an exact 
coincidence. 

Let us begin with the case of a watch-maker. 
He has made the watch, and the principles 
embodied in the watch are doing their actual 
work. The spring, the balance, the wheels, 
and other pieces of the machinery, all perform 
their respective appropriate functions, and the 
minute and hour hands regularly move on the 
‘ dial. In fact, the skill, dexterity, and designing 
capacity of the watch-marker are not only 
embodied in, and stamped on, the watch, but the 
material forces and mechanical principles, that 
the watch-maker had at his disposal, are actually 
living in the watch and manifesting themselves 
by the precision and regularity of motion of 
appropriate parts. This is the first, the most 
external and the most palpable manifestation of 
the watch-maker’s skill. Thus the spirit out- 
wardly stamps matter with its impress. This is 
what has been designated in the translation 
portion, “the WAKEFUL PHASE.” or the 
externally manifest mode of spirit’s existence. _ 

But, secondly, the first watch-maker in the 
world, before he sat up to manufacture a watch, 
must have made an ideal watch, t.e., must have 


. He must have previo i 
designed the, watch Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Colen HORN 
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known the principle or the fact of elasticity, its 
isochronism, the principle of transmission of 
motion by wheels and pinions, the principle of 
escapement, the frictional, elastice and other 
properties of steel, brass, iron, jewels, &c., and 
must have patiently and slowly elaborated in 
his mind a scheme of the application of all these 
principles, till a definite purpose could be served 
by them. He must have thought out the pros 
and cons cË the arrangement and the other, and 
chosen.one in preference to the other, till he 
finally settled upon a mentally perfect scheme of 
the watch. He must have mentally seen his 
ideal watch, thus slowly moving, thus ‘ultimately 
stopping and requiring a winding for possibility 
of further movement. In short, the watch-maker 
must have drawn from the promiscuous store- 
house of his knowledge the necessary items of 
information, applied them properly, and, fora 
time, lived in the self-made design, before he was 
actually able to undertake the manufacture of a 
watch. ‘This is what has been called “the CON- 
TEMPLATIVE PHASE,” or the designing mode 
of spirit’s existence. 


And yet, this is not all. There was a time, 


when no thought, not a trace of this design 
existed in the watch-maker’s mind. His mind 
was a store-house filled with promiscuous infor- 
mation, not yet arranged or applied. And the 


principles embodied in the watch were not all — 
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he knew. Perhaps he knew much more about 
astronomy, physics, psychology, mathematics 
and sesthetics, perhaps about chemistry, medicine 
and etiology. A merely fragmental part of his 
knowledge was brought to light and applied. 
Compared with the knowledge that was actually 
rendered useful, his whole information was 
encyclopedic. And yet, was he, all the while, 
conscious of the vast amount of massive infor- 
mation that he always carried about himsclf ? - 
Surely not! In moments of bright recollection, 
or in moments of practical necessity, only frac- 
tional portions of his accumulated experiences 
were illuminated and called forth in conscious 
array before his mind ; but the vast majority of 
his cognitions still slumbered as latent ideas, like 
congealed, solidified, incrusted bits, in the dead, 
calm, silent chambers of his brain or sensorium. 
Revocable at pleasure; they were the invisible. 
suests of his mind, living for the most part in 
the back-ground, shaded from immediate recog- 
nition by the exquisite, dark veils of oblivion 
hanging over the chambers of memory. This 
condition has been denominated the “SLUMBE- 
RING PHASE,” or the inactive mode of spirit’s 
existence. > 
Beyond the wakeful phase, or the active 
manifestations of the mind as embodied in 
material things and phenomena, like phantas-.. 


magoria, projected from within the magic lantern © 
5 : REY Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. m 
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outward on the specular screen; beyond the 
contemplative phase, or the energetic display of 
mental activities, now reconnoitering one group 
of ideas, then another, now selecting, then 
arranging, till; as in a dream, woven into a 
texture, stands before the mind the glowing 
picture of a marvellous painting, heretofore 
unconceived ; beyond the slumbering phase, or 
the inactive repose of mental faculties, replete 
with tactual or sensual mentalities, impelled to 
remain by the omnipresent law of re-action, at 
an imperative rest, beyond these, removed far, 
far away from these phenomenal activities ‘and 
passive modifications, resides the true realita , the 
substance Spirit, the watch-maker in essence. This 
has been styled the “essential mode,’ of spirit’s 
existence. 

Let us, clearly conceive these four modes of 
spirit’s existence, the Wakeful, the Contempla- 
tive, the Slumbering and the Essential. Man, in 
his life, repeats these modes of his Spirit-existence 
every day. When it is broad daylight, and the 
human mind is fully awake, the eye perceiving 
colours, the ear hearing sounds, the nose smelling 
vapors, the tongue tasting fluids, and the body 
feeling solids, he lives a life in material objects. 
This is the Wakeful state. When the folds of 
darkness overtake the day, and ‘ the ploughman 
homeward plods his weary way ’ when perhaps, 


the ignorant labourer tries to forget the severity 
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of his toilina cup of wine—the active world 
retires, and so does out model-mnn. Straight he 
stretches himself upon his bed. ‘The eyelids 
close as with a superineumbent weight, and 
gradually the other senses give way, and our 
model-man has fallen into sleep. Perhaps 
he is dreaming. Suppose he is a student. 
The solid walls of his seminary have 
really dissolved from his view, for he is 
not walking. Without books, class-fellows, or 
companions, he is lying on his bed, solitary and 
alone. And yethe dreams. The examination- 
hall with its flocking candidates is painted be- 
fore him, himself seated amidst them. The papers 
are distributed so to-day so to-morrow, and so 
the day after (all in the dream). Home he 
returns in anxious wait for the result, and lo! a 
paragraph in a gazette, or 4 telegram form a 
friend, brings him the cheering news, or, per- 
chance, the news of his failure. Wonderful are 
the mysteries of dreaming. This corresponds to 
the contemplative phase. Soon after the dream, 
or without a dream, he falls into a sound 
slumber. Where is that living voice, and that 
active brain? Where are those dreamy pain- 
tings? Have they vanished, melted into nothing, 
or been annihilated ? Stored in the organisation, 
though invisible, lie the possibilities of their 
manifestations still, though now congealed and 
materialized, so to speak. This is the Slumbering 
state. How speedily flows the current of life. 
Day after day of wakeful activity passes away, 
night after night of disturbed or sound slumber 
is counted. And yet, amid these changing 
scenes, these varying manifestations, man preser- 
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ves a sort of independence, his personal identity, 
because he is the Essential existence, to whom 
the aforesaid states are cither accidents or non- 
involving influences. 

Doubt not, gentle reader, but that the spirit 
exists in these four moods. The wakeful mood 
is the most exterior, the contemplative the more 
interior, the slumbering the more interior still, 
till we reach the innermost reality, the essential 
spirit. And so God's spirit which is diviner, 
holier, infinite far, essentially exists, as an embodi- 
ment of principles, designs and imparts life and 
vitality to all external nature. And the first glimpse 
of Divinity that is caught by the dry scientific 
mind is of the most external kind, in fact, 
derived from the adaptation of physical motions 
to one another, their regularity, precision 
uniformity, and such other traits that the universe 
exhibits to a mind well-versed in the Study of 
effects. After the mind has familiarized itself 
With this, there dawns a philosophical perception 
of the interior design of nature, with which 
perceptions the mind soars higher, till the design 
itself is found to be the outcome of constitutional 
and spontaneous tendency of the Deity, called 
principles. Contemplating from the platform 
of these principles, the mind rises to the Fountain 
of all principles, the Essential Divinity, embody- 
ing all in One. 
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These being the successive steps through 
which the mind rises to the contemplation of 
the Eternal Omnipresent Being, the syllable Om, 
which consists of three letters, AU & M, or 9, 
g and 4, is made the means of this contempla- 
tion; for 9 presents the wakeful phase, 3, 
the contemplative. and 4, the slumbering phase, 
not merely menmonically but by the virtue of their 
inherent meaning. Hence the true devotee, in 
recitation of Om, thinks of the three letters 
composing Om, dwells on the meaning and sig- 
nification of each letter which represents one 
corresponding phase, and thus lives alternately 
in the order and regularity displayed in nature, 
in the design-moving nature, and in the princi- 
ples spontaneously and naturally elaborating: 
design. Since the very lowest phase, thus 
contemplated, involves but the highest generali 
zation of the order of the universe. its contem- 
plation is pre-eminently calculated to develop 
concentration, : and concentration facilitates 
contemplation, so that ultimately, by the conti- 
nued action and re-action of both, the light of 
the Supreme Divinity begins to fully shine in the 
heart of the yogi. Hence the words of Vyasa:— 
ul TAT MTUI | 
CATVATAA TATA WAKA TATA” LA 
= We come-now to the explanation of three 
letters 4, 3 & F. 
CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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In contemplating the deep signification of 9 
the yogi holds before his mind the vast expanse 
of the universe, with its mighty orbs rolling in 
their magnificent splendour undisturbed through 
vacuous paths, carving ethereal waves of unseen 
exquisite beauty in the ocean of infinity, and 
contemplates upon the grand meaning of the 
universe, for, in the words of the Upanishad, the 
mighty volume of nature isspread as a comment- 
ary on the nature and attributes of the Eternal 
Omnipresent Being. The universe appears to his 
illuminated vision as a vast organisation of 
definite parts. And suchis the uniformity of 
plane in this organisation, that even the most 
distant orbs—whose light, emitted millions of 
years ago, carried on the speedy wings of 
ether at the unearthly rate of 180,000 miles per 
second, has not yet been able to penetrate the 
atmosphere of our earth—yea, even orbs 
more distant are organized in ternally on the 
same plane on which the solar system, of which 
earth is a part, is constructed. 'I'o contemplate 
the wise and intelligent structure of the universe, 
a structure even as perfect as that of the most 
highly developed being on earth, man, a struc- 
ture as well endowed with a brain, stomach, the 
vet and the various other parts justly composing 
the wondrous organism of the microcosm, let us 
turn our attention to the following sublime 


mantras of Atharva Veda (X-7-32—34) on 
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the constitution of the universe as typically 
represented by our solar system :— ; 

zaa afa; Haas | Ha ae gati ATA 
Stora zai AA: | BRM ART GATT JAT: | 
gia zana mei 1 AEN TTT AÙ AA: N 3A Ml ACT 
qa: mama utasa | Regi rete saie 
SAs HEU AA: N Be N 
‘We approach (in our contemplations), with 
highest reverence, the Great Adorable Being, 
who has made this frame of the universe as a 
living demonstration of His existence, as a highly 
fitting lesson on his nature and attributes, and 
who has placed in this wondrous organisation 
(1) the sun with its luminous atmosphere as the 
brain, (2) the super-terrestrial space itervening 
between the sun and the carth as the stomach, 
and (3) the earth (typical of all planets) as the 
lower body, the fect. We adore the Great 
Being in whose creation (4) the sun and the 
moon are the two eyes, and (5) heat, the mouth. 
We adore the Great Being who has made (6) 
the atmosphere as the Jungs, and (7) the direction 
of space as the organs of hearing. Let us adore 
Him, the Infinite Being, the Source of all 
wisdom.’ 

Here is displayed to the mind of the devotee 
the scheme of perfect organisation. For, is not 
the sun, with its atmosphere, the brain of this 
system? ‘The brain in the human body, techni- 
cally, called the cerebrum and the cerebellum, is 
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an organisation of sublimated elements, a 
battery of. vital powers, the seat of nervous 
energy, the controller of all motions and, func- 
tions of the body. And the sun too, like the 
brain, is a reservoir of sublimated_ elements, an 
infinitely powerful battery of magnetic, electric, 
optic, actinic, caloric and dynamic forces, the seat 
of combustible, vegetative energy, and of what 
has been called in geology by the technical name 
of sub-zerial denudation; the controller of all 
planetary and cometary motions. And the 
Superterrestrial space teeming with the atmos- 
phere is truly stomach, the organ of digestion 
refining and elaborating the materials consigned 
toit. Ttisin the atmosphere that clouds are 
formed, vapours attenuated, streams of electricity 
generated, surface particles, of earthly salt and 
metals volatilized, and the products of all these 
processes diffused and mixed up, till all is 
reduced to a homogeneous fluidity, carried above 
th: lower strata of the atmosphere, there 
Condensed and then poured out as pure, precious, 
plant-feeding rainfall very like the stomach that, 
after refining, sublimating and attenuating the 
food it receives, extracts from its juicy contents 
the elements of the Crimson vital liquid, and 
pours it forth like rainfall, into the heart. 
Before, however, the materials pass into the 
stomach, they have to pass through the mouth 
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and re-divides the solid food, till it is powdered 
down and mixed with saliva and thus converted 
into fluid material. In the same way, before 
the earthly materials are consigned to the 
stomach, the atmospheric space, they pass 
through the mouth, the Heat. For, what is the 
channel that transmits the earthly materials to 
upper regions? What is it that powders, 
atomizes, and reduces to vaporous subtilty the 
hard solid materials of earth, or what is it, that 
dissolves these materials in the saliva of nature, 
water? It is Heat that does all the work. Im- 
pelled by the restless, verifying, vibratory oscilla- 
tions of Heat, solids are dashed into liquids and 
liquids into gasses. 

Itis by Heat that gaseous particles, thus 
endowed with rarity, are borne on the wings of 
warmth to upper regions of comparative cold. 
It is Heat that licks out of the liquid lake the 
watery elements of the atmosphere. Heat is the 
mediator between the earthly materials and the 
atmosphere, just as. mouth is the mediator 
between the food and the stomach. And the 
foot is the lowest part of the organisation, 
symbol of obedience to the throned monarch, 
the brain. It obeys the motor impulse communi- 
cated to it from the brain through the nerves. 
. So does the earth obey the influence of the sun 
communicated to it through the etherial channels 


of space. The eyes in the human organism are 
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constructed to enable man to perceive colours 
and develop state. Similarly, the light beams 
of the sun, angirasa (ATA) of the mantra, 
develop the spectral universe, thus standing in 
. the same relation to the universe as the eye 
Stands to the human body. The human lungs 
are fitted not only to act as the bellows, drawing 
in and expelling air, or to oxygenate blood, but 
to draw in invisible elements that directly 
strengthen the brain. So the atmosphere is 
fitted not only to attract particles of vaporous 
matter or repel the suspended earthly particles, 
but to draw out from the earth, especially at the 
two poles, as if at the ventricles, streams of 
positive and negative electricity that leave the 
earth for ever and for good. 


The analogy,” therefor, is complete in every 


*To impress the reader with this part, we will present 
only the analogy of slightly differing pictures of the 
same from different parts of Vedic literature, so that ho 
may be able to form a somewhat general and comprehen- 
sive conception of the organization of Nature, and not to 
take the analogy too literally. We quote Yajur Veda, 
XXXI. 13:— 

men Sreitararter sai at: anada | 
Tt ARa: Aan chet ETTA N R N 

“God has placed tho super-terrestrial space in the 
place of the stomach, the sun in the place of the head, the 
earth in the place of the feet, and tho open space in the 


place of the 020 gaitt kandi MEHR Raia cauedyowe read— 
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reasonable aspect. The whole universe, to the 
contemplation of a devotee, presents a brain, 2 
mouth, a stomach, the eyes, the ears, the lungs 
and the feet. And it is thus the human body is 
organized. Realizing the perfect adaptation of 
the mouth to the stomach, of the stomach to the 
lungs, of the lungs to the brain, and of the brain 
to the whole body, and also realizing 
correspondingly the mutual adaptation of the 
parts of the universe, can he for one moment 
forsake the Omnipresent Eternal Spirit, so 
glorious in His manifestations? For, even in 
the human body, let us inquire, are the brain, the 
lungs, the stomach, and the other parts in vain, 
merely to carry out the material, physical or 
physiological functions all unconsciously, like 
pieces of dead matter? Is this beautiful 
adaptation of parts merely the result of chance, 
or of mere ‘fortuitous concourse of atoms’? Have 
the blind forces of matter met unconsulted, and, 
after unexpected, unknown and unpredictable 
OE o EEE 
afinal agh ga fea: A afaa A: | 
ag: o ea Raa ge gad AI miga LA 
“The Eternal Spirit that resides in the interior of all 
things, has disposed the fire instead of the brain, the sun 
and the moon in lieu of the two eyes, the open directions 
of space in Jieu of ear cavities, the Vedas as His organs 
of speech, the atmosphere as His lungs, the whole 


universe, as His heart, and the planets as his feete It is 


thus that He lives.” | 
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clashes, embraced each other and linked them- 
selves in the apparently beautiful organisation 
of man? No, this adaptation of functions is 
not in vain. The edifice, constructed of the brain, 
the lungs, the stomach, the feet, the eyes, the 
ears, and the mouth, is but the building of a 
theatre. The adaptation of its rooms js the 
design of an architect. Surely, the architect 
made it for some one to actin. Who are then, 
the actors on this arena of the human organis- 
ation? The actors, no doubt, there are, but 
they could not manifest their skill and activity 
without a proper and well-managed stage. 
These actors are the five organs of sense, ze., of 
hearing, of touching, of seeing, of tasting, and of 
smell ; the five organs of motion, ùe., the hands, 
the feet, the throat, the generative and the 
excretive organs ; the five vital nerve forces, i.e., 
of inspiration, of expiration, of blood-circulation, 
of glossopharyngeal] action, and of muscular 
contraction, in general; manas, or the internal 
organ that originates the impulse to communicate 
with the external world, and displays the power 
of imagination ; buddhi, the faculty of decision ; 
chitta, the faculty of memory ; and ahamkara the 
organ of presonality. These are the nineteen 
Invisible actors in the drama of life. The 
human spirit, through the physical temple, 
manifests his powers of life, sensation, locomo- 
CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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tion, memory, perception, imagination, decision 
and individuality. For, how can life be mani- 
fested, unless the various parts of the body be 
mutually adapted, the one supplying the 
demand of the other, and the mechanical, 
chemical and electrical forces, generated by their 
mutual action and friction, be equilibrated? It is 
thus necessary for the body to possess an organi- 
zation, before it canevolve mechanical, chemical 
and electrical forces in equilibrium with each 
other ; and further, it is necessary for these forces 
to be well organised, before life can manifest 
itself. Andit is only when life has thus vitalized 
the body, rendered it elastic, impressible and 
vibrous, that it can manifest any tendency to- 
wards sensation or locomotion. Not before the 
principle of sensation is fully established, can’ 
perception and imagination dawn; and it is only 
after perception has provided with requisite 
mental apprehensions that the faculties of com- 
parison and discrimination can come into play, 
and weave the mental impression into generalized, 
symbolic ideas. Itis theseideas’ that memory 
takes in, and so carefully stores. And lastly, 
it is on the faithful retentivity of memory that 
the mystery of personal identity hinges, for, 
what is personal identity but that each human 
Spirit feels himself as separate from all others‘on 
the-pround of ‘the entirely distinct experiences he” 
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temple is but a grand stage well-prepared for the 
purpose, on which the master-dramatist, the 
- human spirit, sends his vice-gerents each in his 
turn, one after the other, to act and prepare 
the stage for the ensuing. On the stage of the 
physical temple, appears the first vice-gerent, 
Life, acts his scene and prepares the ground for 
the next vice-gerent, Sensation. He, in his turn, 
plays his own part, and fits the scene for the 
advent of Perception, Comparison and Memory 
in turn, till the Human Spirit himself, in the last, 
appears on the fully-prepared stage to manifest 
the potencies of his personal individuality. Not 
without purpose, then, is this beautiful adaption. 

As with the human spirit, so it is with the 
Divine Being. Why this wonderful disposition 
of the sun, the moon, the planets, the atmosphere 
and the elements in the actual positions they 
hold in Nature, but that the Divine Spirit 
required the organisation of physical elements 
into perfectly vitalized body of the Universe, 
like unto man, to manifest His eternal elements 
of Universal life, sensation and intelligence, and 
to give His impersonal personality an expressicn 
on the outer plane. Hence it is that the yogi 
starts with the letter A of the syllable Om ; re- 
peats in his mind its deep signification ; pictures 
to himself the seven-organed fabric of the grand 
universe; settles himself upon its functional 
and sfatemicddvoremisetimts|iccimtemplates its 
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necessity, its purpose, its usefulness, and its 
reality ; is deeply impressed with the existence 
of the more interior and spiritual principles 
(the nineteen principles enumerated above), 
impatiently pressing for manifestation; and 
thence contemplates the All-regulating, All- 
pervading Spirit, Vaeshvanara, which is exactly 
the sense of the letter A out of the three letters 
composing Om. 

And now to the second phase of contempla- 
tion. Out of order, comes out order; out of 
chaos, chaos. Organised forces acting upon 
matter will produce organised structures; a 
chaos of forces can only result in chaos. Mathe- 
matical science is full of proofs of this propo- 
sition. Take, for instance, the orderly, uniform, 
and regular motion of a body in a circle. 
Mathematicians tell us that this motion is the 
result of two forces, centrifugal and centripetal. 
If the velocity of the moving body be v and the 
radius of the circle in which it moves 7, the 
centripetal force will be - -Thus mathematici- 
ans tell us that when a body is moving in a 
circle its centrifugal and centripetal forces are 
balanced by each other and bear a definite 
relation to the velocity of the body and the 
radius of the path. This definite relation (or, 
which is the same thing, organisation of the two 
forces) alone can produce circular motion. Let 
there KE Sakethéervd UAteiketyarehationyon. and ` the 
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motion, will be elliptical. Thus itis clear that 
it is the internal organisation that gives form 
aud order to the outer manifestation. Or, to 
give further illustrations, it is the internal 
motion of particles that determines the solid. It. 
is the internal volubility of the particles that 
produces the visible liquid. It is also internal 
extreme mobility of particles, producing what is 
called the excursion of the molecules along free 
paths, that produces the gaseous condition. Or, 
to take more familiar examples still, it is the 
invisible internal organisation in the seeds that 
gives each of them the power to reproduce 
exactly its own kind and no other ; and finally, 
the human spermatozoa, endowed as they are 
with internal though invisible organization, 
because of being formed by extracting, through 
the activity of the vital essence, particles 
‘from all parts, organs, and faculties of the living 
body ( agara ) are, only by virtue of 
this interior organisation capable of reproducing 
exactly the human organism. Thus it is clear 
that it is always the internal. organisation of 
producing causes that develops form, order, 
organisation or adaptation in the exterior. Must 
not, then, the All-regulating, All-pervading Divine 
Spirit, Vaishvanara, that builds up this grand and 
highly perfect edifice of His physical temple, the. 
Universe, be also himself organised ? Surely. 
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principles of the Divine Power, must themselves 
flow into definite tendencies, and be filled with a law 
of co-operative sympathy, causing periodicity in 
their activity, just to give birth to such precision, 
regularity and periodicity, as the sun, moon and 
stars, together with the earth and planet, display 
in the succession of days and nights, of seasons 
and tides, of light and darkness, of raising and 
setting, of eclipse and occultations, of perihelion 
and aphelion, of forward and retrograde mo- 
tions, and of the alternating phases of the 
satellites. And yet thatis not all. There are 
millions, nay billions, of organisms of each 
species—and the number of species, both in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, is innumerable 
—each not only growing, living and reproducing 
its own kind, but also manifesting feeling, 
sensation, perception, judgment, memory and 
intelligence, according to the degree of its 
refinement. Whence the display of wonderful 
powers and activities? Surely the Divine 
element of life, sensation, and intelligence must 


have likewise flowed into mutual harmony, 
fuse into unity, and inter-blended into an 


interior organisation whereby to develop 
such well-endowed and adapted organisms of 
living beings. Before the materials of the 
Universe were disposed into the seven parts of 
which the fabric of the Universe is made up, 
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over the design of creation; and, before the 
elements of motion were appropriated by life, 
those of life by sensation, and those of sensa- 
tion by intelligence, thus, endowing organisms 
with various faculties, the same Divine Being, 
Tatjasa, lived in the yet-contemplated design of 
living creatures. To contemplate God in: His 
everlasting designs, in the interior consti- 
tution of the Universe, is to contemplate 
Him in the 2nd phase, 7. e., the Contemplative 
phase, or, which is more literally the 
Dreaming phase.’ For, as in adream, when 
man but partially retires from the conscious 
work and action of the cerebrum, a so-called phy- 
sical sleep comes on. ‘The activity of the senses, 
whereby the internal spirit might have acted 
upon outer matter, is suspended, yet the mind 
isnot at rest. Playful amidst the many cham- 
bers of its cerebral mansion, it collects the mate- 
rial of its recollected sensations and ideas, and, 
of the time, not discriminating between these 
ideas and the objects of which they are the ideas, 
weaves them into a texture, and, whilst dream- 
ing, enjoys the scene just as really as though the 


texture had been made up of the actual objective’ 


materials. So is it with the ‘Contemplative phase’ 
For, although we do not view God as acting 
upon universal matter and disposing it of in 
various shapes, yet we view Him, asin a dream, 
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entirely complete design is interiorly contemp- 
lated. As if retired from the physical Universe, 
God is viewed as contemplating the design of 
creation. 

From this view of the Divinity, which is 
exactly the sense of the 2nd letter U, composing 
Om, the yogi passes to the contemplation of the 
3rd letter M, corresponding to the third phase, 
the ‘Slumbering phase.’ We have. mentioned that 
in the state of dreaming the mind is but partially 
retired from the conscious work and action of the 
cerebrum. When, however, sound sleep over- 
takes the dreamer, the mind wholly retires from 
the cerebrum, only maintaining the life of the 
physical frame, restoring the vitality and strength 
of the body by its recuperative and constructive 
processes, which take place all of them, so to speak, 
involuntarily. So let us contemplate the Divine 
Spirit. Let us consider what determined the 
flow of the Divine elements of life, sensation and 
intelligence into mutual harmony. What made 
the elements of God’s intelligence arrange and: 
dispose themselves into a perfect design of the 
Universe ? The human mind is moved to a 
conception of new thoughts, or to a planning of 
new designs, either under the influence of educa- 
tion, or under the stimulation of some keenly- 
felt necessity, or, MA few cases, also through 
prospective precaution. - But the Divine mind is 

COCO EA Mate eye ea 
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not subject to such laws of education, necessity, 
precaution, as frail human beings are controlled 
by. The law of Divinity is His own constitution. 
Unimpressed by any external motive. unurged 
by any want-born necessity, the elements of 
God’s will flowed into an organisation or design, 
only impelled by inherent Ommiscience and 
constitutional spontaneity. Or, in the words of 
the Upanishad :— 
Tet He Hea a eae a wai mafisa | 
rer uana yaa canis maal 
“The Great Eternal Spirit undergoes no modi- 
fication, requires no instruments to work with, 
has no equal, nor any superior. He is the 
Supremely Powerful Being, endowed with innate 
Omniscience, Omnipotence, and Activity.” As in 
sound slumber the circulation of the blood, the 
respiratory functions, and the recuperative 
processes are all carried out with greater regu- 
larity, precision, and naturalness, only by virtue 
of the mere contact of the human soul with the 
body, requiring neither volition, nor design, but 
the mere spontaneous activity of the soul ;so in 
the slumbering phase God is viewed as exercising 
Omnipotence, Omniscience and Omnificence, with 
the greatest regularity, precision and perfection, 
without the exercise of strained will, or brain- 
elaborated design, but by the} spontaneous work- 
ing of the eternal self-intellizent principles and 


ideas, whose embodiment He is. From this belief 
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in the spontaneous activity of the Divine Mind, 
there flows a-soul-consolation ; for this belief, 
instead of generating fatalism or the evils of pre- 
determination, creates strong faith in the inherent 
wisdom of the self-intelligent principles embodied 
and condensed‘ so to speak, in Godhead. 

Or, to approach the snbject in another way, 
let us consider the process whereby the bodily 
eyes ure made to perceive external objects. The 
organ of the eye has been likened to a camera 
obscura, its aqueous humour to a. crystalline lens, 
and vitreous humour supplying the place of the 
refracting lenses, and the retina playing the part 
of plate of ground glass in the ordinary camera. 
Just as focussing is necessary for a clear image 
of the object being formed, so the appended 
membranes in the organism are the focussing: 
apparatus whereby the eye is adjusted to any 
desired distance. The organ of the eye, there- 
fore, considered merely as an organ, possesses 
the power of seeing no more than the camera 
obscura of the photographer. At the back of the 
camera stands the photographer who adjusts the 
lens, takes the image and perceives it. So it is 
with the human eye. At the back of the physi- 
cal eye resides the principle of visual perception, 
at the back of the ear, the principle of hearing; 
and so at the back of each sense, the true princi- 
ple of corresponding sensation. When man has 


‘shuffled off this mortal coil,’ he is no more desti- 
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tute of these principles of perception and sensa- 
tion than is the photographer destitute of the 
power of vision without his camera obscura. 
The human spirit is the true embodiment of these 
principles. So itis with the Divine Sprit. He 
is the true embodiment of all eternal, unchange- 
able principle, residing at the back of all form or 
organisation and independent of it, and standing 
at-the foundation of all design. He is, in fact, 
Supereme Eternal Omnipresent Spirit, of whom 
the Upanishad says:— 
anA Haat aA AAG: A AR: | 
a afta fea a a ceaita Ya aaga Get JUU l 
“He has no physical hands and feet, but 
without hands and feet grasps and moulds all 
matter by virtue of the inherent principles, 
Omnipotence and Omnipresence. - He has no 
physical eyes, but He sees all ; no physical ears, 
but He hears all; no internal organ of thought, 
but He knows all, and is Himself unknown. He 
is the Supreme Spirit that pervades All.” God is, 
therefore, viewed in this phase as Himself, an 
Embodiment of all ideas and principles. This is 
the Slumbering phase, the sense of the 3rd letter 
M composing the monosyllable Om. 
. The fourth, a hyatus, which is no matra or 
letter, nor is even uttered or spoken, but is the 
true Ineflable Name, represents the Essential Exis- 
tence, the true Atma, the Divine Spirit, the 
Invisible, oUpimp ressible Unde efinable, Unthink- 
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able, Unknowable. Being, only conscious 0 
in Self i.e., the Absolute and the Unconditioned, 
without a trace of the relative or conditioned 
world about Him, All-calm, All-bliss, One and 
Only. He should be known. 

We cannot better finish this interesting, 
though imperfect and necessarily brief, exposi- 
tion, than in the words of Prashnopanishad, 5th 
Prashna :— 

cae CORT mama za ASTRA aT 
aali KA lw AAA 
Sa akazima snaha | ag Aa 


maaana A ct ATAT AAA ATA ALTA 
akaanga wR sar afa fare nate anad 
israel ai | a MAMA mama wafa 
Aga anadai Il 3 a aiani iA IL 
wa igana a aaa aed AA: | AN 
qaga aya A eta man ARAT: 
a qahat Aaah a qenaet g RÄ 
gatat, a AR AAA: EA AIA 
TIM AAR NAAI: | Fag Teac 
mE APIS ARG T gee a: lx RRA ASAT 
cake a ai IK | anteater 
arat far IAA oa Il 

O ! truthful inquirer, Om is the Great God. 
Wise men attain their object sustained by this 
Om. He who contemplates 31, the Ist matra of 


Om, i. e., contemplates God in the “wakeful’ phase 
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soon becomes wise, and even, after death, is re- 
born, as man, the lord of creation, and, by virtue 
of his previous wpasana, leads a life of devotion to 
study, of control of passions and anger, and of 
search after truth, and, thus virtuously circums- 
tanced, experiences the pleasures of noble nature. 
He who contemplates 3, the 2nd matra of Om, or 
God in the ‘contemplative’ phase, obtains a 
glimpse, of the interior world of causes, and is, 
by virtue of this upasana, transported to the 
spiritual world, and, after experiencing exaltation 
there, is reborn as man. But he who contemp- 
lates 9, the 3rd matra of Om, 7. e., views God as 
Himself, becomes illuminated and obtains Moksha. 
Just as a serpent, relieved of its oldened skin, 
becomes new again, so the yogi, who worships 
the 3rd matra, relieved of his mortal coil, of his 
sins and earthly weaknesses, free with his spirit- 
ual body to roam about throughout God’s 
Universe, enjoys the glory of the All-pervading 
Omniscient Spirit, ever and evermore. 

To recapitulate. The three matras of Om, 
when duly contemplated and in their respective 
order, set free the devotee from the troubles of 
this world. The contemplation of the first matra 
confers upon him the most exalted state of exis- 
tence possible on this earth, that of the second 
fills him with the joys of the spiritual world, and 
the contemplation of the last matra blesses hiin 


with moksha or immortality.” | 
CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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EVIDENCES 
OF. 
THE HUMAN SPIRIT: 
ga fe FET, W, BTM, MAT, TAMATI, 
Aa, at, aaa FST: Il Tato 98, £ Il 
Yes, the human spirit it is that sees, feels, hears, 

smells, tastes, wills, knows, does and understands 
everything. The human spirit is the real Conscious 
man.—Prashna Upanishad. iv. 9. 


How painful is ignorance. Patanjali says that 
ignorance is the only soil where evils can grow 
and germinate.” And so itis. All the evil of this 
world is the result of misdirection of natural 
forces, ultimately traceable to ignorance. Nowhere 
is ignorance, however, s0 baneful as when it 
appertains to the ignorance of one’s own self. 
Under the stunning efect of ignorance people 
imagine themselves to be deprived of their own 
vital essence. And the so-called theologies of the 
world, no less than the materialistic objective, 
externalism of the day, are busy in propagating 
scepticism, and even downright nihilism, on 
the subject. As a matter of fact, more is due in 
this direction to the pious teachings of the so- 
called religious world than to the sincere and 
logically-arrived-at convictions of philosophers 
and scientific men. The conclusions arrived at by 
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sincere investigators and unprejudiced, unbiased 
reasoners, are, at the worst, only doubtful and 
fluctuating. They terminate in the confession of 
a mystery, or of some indefinite relation be- 
tween mind and body. But our wise theologians 
of all religions go further. Their assertions are 
positive, dogmatic, and leave no room for doubt. 
The pious missionary, who believes in the per- 
fected political religion of the western world, 
ien popular Christianity refined, returns this 
unequivocal answer tothe query, —What is human 
spirit? “And the Lord God formed man (Adam?) 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man became a liv- 
ing soul.”* And Muhammed’s doctrine of Nafakht 
Fih, as given in the Quran, is but a reiteration 
of the same, an echo of the Biblical account in 
every sense. Thusis the grand problem of life 
and death solved by the Muhammedan and Christ- 
jan worlds alike; and thus is the human spirit 
declared tobe amere breath. Faithful to the 
instincts of his atheistic Christian land, poet- 
laureate Tennyson thus puts the answer in the* 
mouth of personified Nature :— 
“ Thou makest thine appeal to me: 
I bring to life, I bring to death: 


The spirit does but mean the breath: 
I know no.more.”7 ; 


* Genesis, ii, 7. ; 
T In CM bahinnifabifa, Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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Not only is the human spirit, then, deprived 
of its proper functions and powers, but even 
scared out of existence. Apart from the absur- 
dity of the supposition, for, the Great Eternal 
Being must have become almost tired—so as to 
require almost rest on every seventh day-—of so 
constantly blowing out of his exhausting lungs 
breaths of vital flre to keep alive so many millions 
of millions of millions of living beings, living 
upon the innumerable worlds, inhabiting the 
infinite space, the doctrine is in itself highly 
pernicious and misleading. For, what can be 
more pernicious than this, that a human being 
should be declared to be a void, a phantom, a 
breath, and no more. 

Once admit that the human spirit is not a 
substance or an entity as real as palpable 
matter, (nay itis more real); once admit, like 
Buddhists, that human lifeis but an evanescent 
spark passing off like a transient meteor in the 
sky ; or, like Christians, that it is a mere breath ; 
or, like modern subjective evolutionists, that 
‘spirit’ is only a conception inherited by the 
civilized races from their savage progenitors who 
formed it, misled by the delusive phenomena of 
dreams wherein a savage 13 represented to dream 
a friend coming ‘and talking to him, whereas, on 
awakening, he finds that the friend is nowhere, 
thus giving to the savage a notion, that every 


human being must have got a corresponding 
CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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invisible second self, that appears in dreams, but 
is not tangible; once admit the airy nothingness 
of the human spirit, and down goes with it the 
whole fabric of all religion and morality. Can 
supernatural Christianity, with its gratis scheme 
of salvation, be based upon this sand-foundation 
of spirit-notion? O vain Christian! wipe off 
your theology and your scheme of salvation, for, 
there is no human spirit to be saved. That 
which you would save, is but a phantom, a mere 
breath. Itis no substantiality. And ye Muham- 
medans! get rid of your doctrine of prophetic 
interposition, for, interposition will only ‘save a 
phantom that has already disappeared, or would, 
perhaps, be destroyed the next moment. And 
all ye, who believe in the generation” of human 
spirit, z.e., in its creation out of nothing by the 
fiat of the Deity, understand that what sprang 
into existence out of nothing will fall back into 
the chaos out of which it sprang, and be resolved 
into nothing ! 

This superstition, or misimpression of the non- 
entity of spirit, is not confined to the primary 
strata of religion alone. It has begun to per- 
meate through the civilized world, till it has 
reachéd the margin of ' scientific speculation.’ 


+ “ Generation, progress and eternal existence are the 
characteristics of soul.” Brahmo Samaj Tract, “ Sadharan 
Sutram,” translated by Navina Chandra Rai, Chapter IJI. 
Sutra, 35. 
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‘The mechanical theory of the universe under- 
takes not only to account for all’ physical pheno- 
mena by describing thenizas variances in the 
structure or configuration of material systems’ 
but strives even to apprehend all vital and phy- 
siological phenomena by reducing them to the 
` elements of mass and motion. Thus, Wundt 
speaking of physiology, says, “ The view that 
has now become dominant (in physiology), and 
is ordinarily designated as the mechanical or 
physical view, has its origin in the causal cou- 
ception long prevalent in the kindred depart- 
ments of natural science, which regards nature 
as a single chain of causes and effects wherein 
the ultimate laws of causal actions are the laws 
of mechanics. Physiology thus appears as a 
branch of applied physics, its problem being a 
reduction of vital phenomena to general physical 
laws,.and thus ultimately to the fundamental 
laws of Mechanics.” Again, says professor 
Haeckel in clearer terms, “ The general theory 
of evolution ..... assumes that in nature there 
is a great, unital, continuous and everlasting 
process of development, and that all natural 
phenomena, without exception, from the motion oj 
the celéstiul bodies and the fall of the rolling stone 
up to the growth of the plant and the consciousness 
of man, are subject to the same great law of cau- 
sation— that they are ultimately to be reduced 


to atomio, pee rai sana violata UM MIONO, but 
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Haeckel further declares that this theory which 
affords a rational explanation of the universe, 
and satisfies the craving of the intellect for causal 
connections, inasmuch as it links all the pheno- 
mena of nature as parts of a great unital process 
of development and as a series of mechanical 
causes and effects.”” Working under the charms 
ofthis mechanical theory of the universe, Dr. 
Buchner, in his “ Matter and Force.” denies even 
existence to psychology or subjective philosophy. 
Many regard matter and its chemical workings 
as sufficient to account for all force and all mind. 
The notion of personality, immortality or inde- 
pendence of matter are again discarded by some 
as superstitious and absurd. ‘Thus it is with 
philosophers and scientific men, who live from 
day to night in dread of utter annihilation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that such materialism 
has long prevailed and even now prevails in the 
strongholds of Science and Religion in Western 
countries, it is remarkable to note that there have 
been from time to time men who have fearlessly 
explored the regions of nature and made attempts 
at understanding and stating the bare truth. 

Deep researches in physiology have revealed 
the fact that the human organisation is endowed 
with a self-conservative energy. And physicians 
and medical men in different ages have come to 
the conclusion, on the basis of their medical” 
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experience with the sick and the diseased, that 
there is in the human organisation a self-healing 
_ power which goes to restore the sick and throw 
off disease, and that medicines are only aids to 
this healing power. Thus, Von Helment was 
obliged to recognise a principle which he called 
“Archeus,” and regarded it as independent of 
inert and passive matter—a principle that presi- 
ded over all diseases and inspired the proper 
medicines with vitality enough to heal or to 
restore. The same principle was called by Stahl 
“ anima’ and was regarded as supplying losses 
and repairing injuries, besides overcoming 
"diseases. The same principle was called. by 
Whytt “the sentient principle.” It was differ- 
ently styled by Dr. Cullen, who called it the “vis 
medicatriz nature” ; by Dr. Brown, who called 
it the “ Caloric ”; by Dr. Darwin. who named it 
“ Sensorial energy ; by Rush, who called it 
« occult cause” by Brousais, who called it vital 
chemistry. and by Hooper, who calls it the 
‘ital principle.” Living power, Conservative 
force, Economy of human nature and powers of 
life, these and many such others have been the 
names by which the same principle has been 


called. 
Whereas physicians and medical men have 


proceeded on the one side to the belief 
in a vital principle, theoretic specula- 


S i has advanced far enough to 
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probe the question of the genesis of life. And 
honest investigators and sincere writers have 
been compelled to recognize that, “life, however, 
may also be considered as a cause, since amongst 
the phenomena presented by all living beings, 
there are some which cannot be referred to the 
action of known physical or chemical laws, and 
which, therefore, temporarily, at any rate, we 
niust term “vital,”” 

It has also been maintained that there is a 
plastic carbon-compound called protoplasm, 
composed of four inseparable elements—Carbon, 
Oxygen, Hydrogen and Nitrogen—which is the 
physical basis of life, and consequently very 
often the doctrine of organisation-genesis of life 
has been urged. But to do justice to this phy- 
sical basis of life, it must be remarked that, 
although the presence of these four elements 
apparently fixes it as a physical basis, that it 
possesses always a definite composition, is very 
much doubted. “It has not yet been shown that 
the living matter, which we designate by the 
convenient term of protoplasm, has universally 
and in all cases a constant and undeviating che- 
mical composition ; and indeed there is reason to 
believe that this is not the case.”+ Furthermore, 
in consideration of the vital phenomena present- 
ed by the lowest animals, scientific authorities 


#Nicholson’s Manual of Zoology 7th Edition page 7. 
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have been obliged to confess that organisation 
is not an intrinsic and indispensable condition of 
vital phenomena. Speaking of Amoeba, remarks 
Professor Nicholson, “This animaleule, which is 
structurally little more than a mobile lump of 
semi-fluid protoplasm, digests as perfectly—as 
far as the result itself is concerned—as does the 
most highly organized animal with the most 
complex digestive apparatus. It takes food into 
its interior, it digests it without the presence of a 
single organ for the purpose; and, still more, it 
possesses that inexplicable selective power by 
which it assimilates out of its food such constitu- 
ents as it needs, whilst it rejects the remainder. 
In the present state of our knowledge, therefore. 
we must conclude that even in the process of 
digestion, as exhibited in the Amoeba there is 
something that is not merely physical or chemi- 
cal. Similarly any organism, when just dead, 
consists of the same protoplasin as before, in the 
same form, and with the same arrangements ; 
but it has most unquestionably lost a thing by 
which all its properties and actions were modified 
and some of them were produced. What that 
something is, we do not know, and perhaps never 
shall know ; and it is possible, though highly 
improbable, that future discoveries may demons- 
trate that it is merely a subtle modification of 
. >. It appears, namely, in the high- 
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in it something which is not merely physical and 
chemical, but which is conditioned by an un- 
known force, higher in its nature and distinct in 
kind as compared with all other forces. The 
presence of this vital ‘‘ force” may be recognized ' 
even in the simplest phenomena of nutrition ; 
and no attempt even has hitherto been made to 
explain the phenomena of reproduction by the 
working of any known physical or chemical 
force.”” 

Speaking of the same, Professor Huxley re- 
marks:—*"‘It seems difficult to imagine a state of 
organisation lower than that of Gregarinida, 
and yet many of the /?hizopoda are still simpler. 
Nor is there any group of the animal kingdom 
which more admirably illustrates a very well- 
founded doctrine, and one which was often 
advocated by John Hunter, that life is the cause 
and not the consequence of organisation, for, 
in these lowest forms of animal life there is 
absolutely nothing worthy of the name of orga- 
nisation to be discovered by the microscopist, 
though assisted by the beautiful instruments that 
are now constructed. In the substance of many 
of these creatures, nothing is to be discovered 
but a mass of jelly, which might be represented - 
by a little particle of thin glue. Not that it cor- 
responds with the latter in composition, but it has 

that texture and sort of aspect; it is structureless 
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and organless, and without definitely formed parts. 
Nevertheless, it possesses all the essential pro- 
perties and characters of vitality : it is produced 
from a body like itself, it is capable of assimilat- 
ing nourishment and of exerting movements. 
Nay, more, it can produce a shell, a structure, 
in many cases, of extraordinary complexity and 
most singular beauty. i 

“That this particle of jelly is capable of guid- 
ing physical forces, in such a manner as to give 
rise to those exquisite and almost mathemati- 
cally arranged structures—being itself structure- 
“less and without permanent distinction or sepa- 
ration of parts—is, to my mind, a fact for the 
profoundest significance.””* 

The irresistible conclusion to which the above 
leads, and which Haeckel also holds, is that “the 
form of their organisms and of their organs 
result entirely from their life.” It is clear, then, 
that by whatsoever name it may be called, life, 
vital principle, organising principle, occult cause, 
sensorial energy, vis medicatriz nature, anima or 
so many other names, modern scientific world 
has come face to face with a dynamic physiolo- 
gical reality which they call life. It is no more 
a mere breath, a mere phantom, or a mere pro- 
duct of organisation. It is rather a subtle, refined, 


# An introduction to the classifications of animals, by 
Thomas Henry Huxley, L. L. D., E R. S., London. 1869, 
pp. 10—££-0: Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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dynamic substance, a reality that builds up the 
organisation, causes growth, vitality, and motion, 
repairs injuries, makes up losses, feeds, feels, is ` 
Sentient, originates actions, resists, overcomes 
and cures diseases. This is the irresistible con- 
clusion to which physiological researches have 
led sincere Investigators and philosophers in 
western countries. Thus itis that they have 
been compelled to admit a reality, (call it ma- 
terial if it will please you), yet, a reality, which 
the ancient philosophers of the east styled Atma 
(mam). | 
If we have purposely avoided mentioning 
ancient eastern authorities on the subject, it is 
for the plain reason that India of the present 
_ day derives its intellectual activity, faith, belief 
and conviction mainly from civilized occidental 
England. Had we, in the very beginning, called 
evidence from ancient Samskrita authors just to 
prove even these very positions literally, there is 
no doubt that these remarks would have been 
unhesitatingly pronounced as superstitious, 
whimsical, unscientific and old-grown; although, 
even after the best evidence from western authors 
on the subject has been collected, there is not to 
be found that Systematic, exhaustive enumeration 
of evidence which is the characteristic of a settled 
or decided opinion. ; 
‘To come, however, to the proper subject, 
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point of Vaisheshika philosophy. As already point- 
ed out, the ancient philosophers of Aryavarta 
styled this vital principle Atma. It is one of the 
nine dravyas of the Vaisheshika philosophers. A 
dravya, in Vaisheshika philosophy, is something 
in which attributes and actions inhere,* or what 
in English philosophy would be called a substance, 
or better still, a substratum, or a noumenon. It is 
clear, then, that Atmaisa reality, one of the 
nine noumena of the universe, a substance in 
which attributes and actions inhere. 

Let us, therefore, divest ourselves of our pre- 
vious notions concerning the human spirit, so 
that we may better understand its nature, ac- 
cording to this philosophy. English metaphysi- 
cians having generally regarded the human spirit 
as an immaterial nothing something, have been 
unable to offer any explanation as to how the 
mind knows the external universe and acts on it. 
Regarding the human mind, as, they did, as 
altogether immaterial, @.e., as divested of all the 
properties of matter, even of the substantiality 
and extension or space-occupation of matter, they 
found their intellects compelled to halt, when 
the problem of the cognition: ‘of the external 


world was presented to them. In vain, did they 


attempt to solve the problem by referring cogni- 
tions to impressions of external matter or to cor- 
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respondences produced by the Divine energy; for 
the problem still remained the same. 

A soft, plastic melting bar of wax is taken, 
spread upon a surface, anda hard, rigid, solid: 
carved desion imprinted upon it. The wax 
easily takes the design upon it. This is the im- 
pression on the wax. It was similarly urged 
that external objects which are material, can- 
not be perceived by the altogether immaterial 
spirit directly, for we cannot conceive of any 
action between things that have no properties in 
common, for instance, such as mind and matter— 
mind, which is almost altogether ideal, invisi- 
ble, impalpable, phantom-like airy nothing; and 
matter, which is independently existing, external, 
real, visible, tangible and perceptible. It was, 
therefore, asserted that what takes place in 
the perception of things is this:—The sensorium 
first takes the impression of things external, 
and it is this impression in the sensorium which 
is ultimately perceived by the spirit. But this 
does not solve the problem. For, if the sen- 
sorium takes the impression of objects external, 
however soft, plastic and liquidous the sensorium 
may be, it must be yet material: for, no matter 
what the substance may be, a material substance. 
can only leave impressions on a material some- 
thing. The sensorium, therefore, must be itself 
material, if it can be impressed by external 


matter atall. If, then, the sensorium itself be 
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material, as we are compelled to believe it is, the 
problem has not been solved; for, the difficulty 
still remains as to how the altogether immaterial 
mind can perceive the material and therefore, 
external impressions on the sensorium. 

Some philosophers have maintained that 
Divine interposition is the only means of getting 
vid of this difficulty. They, therefore, theorize 
that the Divine Being the spirit of God, through 
omnipotence, works out the material phenomena 
of nature in the physical external world on one 
hand, and corresponding internal mental changes 
directly in the world of mind, on the other; that 
thus, we are every moment conscious not of 
matter and material phenomena, but of corres- 
ponding mental phenomena, existing indepen- 
dently by the direct working of the Divine Will. 
Tt is needless to say that this theory, instead of 
explaining the cognition of the external world, 
cuts short the gordian knot by utterly denying 
the very existence of any such cognition at all. 
It not only robs us of our cognition, but robs us 
of the very external world, for, if we be not 
conscious of the external world. but of mental 
changes ouly, SAY, correspondingly worked out 
by Divine interposition, what proof have we 
that any such external world exists È 

"This difficulty of explaining the cognition of 
the external world becomes augmented still fur- 
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correlate question of the action of the human spirit 
upon matter. Here may lie a heavy mass of 
iron, say, 20 seers in weight. At the command 
of the spirit, the arm rises, and the weight is 
lifted up. Here is another mystery to be ex- 
plained. How can the altogether immaterial] 
spirit lift up the altogether material and external 
weight of twenty seers ? Replies the impatient 
reader, the weight is moved in consequence of 
the hand. But, who moved the equally material 
hand ? One may go a step further and say 
that the feat was accomplished by a regular 
Contraction of the muscles but the muscles 
are material stil, and the question still 
remains, who Contracted the muscles ? Here 
the vain physiologist may say that there passed 
a nervous current from the brain and straight 
contracted the muscles. But the question still 
flutters before the mind, what stimulated the 
nervous currents? You answer, the will of the 
spirit. And here lies the question of questions, 
how could the immaterial spirit stimulate, by his 
immaterial will, the solid, white, fibrous, silvery 
material nerves to yield up their nervous fluid 
and contract the muscles? Tt is plain, then, that 
there can be no escape from the final riddle: and 
whence this riddle ? Clearly enough from the 
pre-conceived erroneous notion that the spirit 
is an altogether immaterial airy nothing, phan- 
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Once admit, as the Vaisheshika philosophy 
teaches that the Atma (ament) human spirit, is at 
least as good a substance as matter, as good a 
noumenon or substratum as ordinary external 
objects are possessed of, and it will be clear how 
substance can act upon substance or beimpressed 
by substance. This peculiar substance, Atma, is 
the seat of two grand manifestations, the volun- 
tary and the involuntary. The voluntary or 
conscious functions of Atma are the- functions 
called cognition, feeling and will: also called 
Buddhi (consciousness), sukha (feeling of pleasure), 
dulha (feeling of pain), ichchha (desire), dwesha 
(repulsion) and prayatna (conscious exertion). 
These voluntary functions of the spirit have form- 
ed the basis of discussions of all metaphysicians 
who have ignorantly or wilfully neglected the 
treatment of the other set of functions— prana- 
pana or respiration, nimeshonmesha or nictitation, 
jivana or physiologic building and animation, 
manas or sensation, gati or movement, indriya 
or activity of the senses, and antaravikara or 
organic feelings. The result of the separa- 
tion of these two sets of the functions of the 
spirit has been that schools of metaphysi- 
cians and scientific men have been set up in 
conflict with each other, both denying the 
substantiality of the spirit. The metaphysici- 
ans .deny the substantiality of the spirit, 


evidently on the ground that sensations, 
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feelings, wills, desires and ideas, perceptions and 
cognitions have no independent existence of 
their own, but seem to be manifested only in 
organised structure. ‘There is, a tendency, 
among metaphysicians, to regard whatsoever is 
internal or mental as imaginary or as phenome- 
nal, but not as real or substantial. Hence, dea- 
ling as they do, with the departments of cogni- 
tion, feeling and will, they regard the mind no 
more real than its phenomena. Had they also 
recognised the involuntary functions of the spirit 
they would have readily perceived that the real 
something which produces such tangible, real 
phenomena as the building up of structures or 
the animation of organism, or which produces 
motion and the co-ordination of motion, is the 
reality that sentiently feels, knows and wills. 

On the other hand, the scientific world has 
been prone to deny substantiality to spirit from 
the opposite ground that their. external pheno- 
menal researches into the functions of organisms 
could only reveal to them,‘ at their best, the 
involuntary potencies of the spirit and this could 
not otherwise happen. For, the whole material 
world, from the psychological point of view, is 
merely objective existence. The human spirit 
is the only substance that is both objective and 
subjective at the same time. ‘The scientific world 
owing to its materialism and the deep-seated 
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have only sought the objective side of the human 
spirit, and have, therefore, landed themselves 
into a nihilism which denies the subjective side 
of the human spirit. Not finding the involuntary 
tendencies of the spirit anywhere outside of 
organic matter. for, then, they would not be 
manifest, they have denied to consciousness an 
independent substratum. For, it is to them 
more agreeable and uniform to regard life also 
one of the forces, and since consciousness has no 
place in this list of forces, it must be the appa- 
rent, delusive result of the most complicated 
working of natural forces. To them, matter with 
its chemical affinity is all sufficient. Had both 
sets of functions, voluntary, and involuntary 
of the human spirit, been simultaneously 
viewed, no darkness would have enshrouded 
the realm of mind. It would have been 
perceived that the human spirit, in per- 
forming what are called the involuntary func- 
tions of the mind, behaves just inthe same way 
as different elements of matter do. The spirit, 
with its inherent chemical affinities and 
es, attracts and repels blood from 
from the lungs, and nervous 
icity, from the brain. This 
f Atma mAT is the 
quotation from the 
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wanazaa - mua aa | igana 
Ward illi, | Fa a iii: HAS 
PSOE CEO INI CIS CUPS OICRIC CTE CICS IFAC 
aaa al grea ART- 
Eft | CeTIM IA Aa 

aerating: aaa 
gegga: staid: fan, AE 
KU Sa Se Wa SEE an Fu aa lle ot ua aa 
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The following isa rough and almost literal 
translation of the above passage :— 


“The next substance is called Atma, as it is 
endowed with the property of circulating itself 
freely in the organism. On account of its being 
a refined and subtle entity, it is imperceptible by 
the senses ; and, hence, its existence has to be 
inferred from the harmonious play displayed by 
such instrumental organs as the eye, the ear, &c., 
for, it cannot be doubted that the organs 
are merely the instruments which, like 
all other machinery, require an agent to 
work them up. When, besides, the nature 
of sounds, colours, tastes, &e., is well 
admitted to be cognizable, the existence of a 
congnizing being is a natural inference. This 
cognizing being cannot be the body, the organs,” 
or the manast, the soul or spiritual body, for 
os ee u 

* By the word ‘organs’ is here meant the Indriya’s or 
the senses. The Indrivas are the invisible organisation 
of the spirit as distinct from the visible organs wherein 
` these spiritual organs or powers reside. 

Man is viewed in Samskrita philosophy as 2 compound 
of three entities: 1, the gross physical. body, called the 
sthula. sharira: 2, the spiritual body, here called the manus. 


It is an organisation of life and sensation principles and is 
a Ane fer SeptibKerivet atanadiaja JEDARURA. link between 
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they are not endowed with consciousness. The 
body is not endowed with consciousness, because 
it is the product of the composition of dead, inert 
and altogether unconscious elements and atoms 
of matter, just as such common objects as the 
pitcher, &¢c., are devoid of consciousness. But, 
further, the body is not the conscious being, 
because, if unconsciousness were really due to the 
body, the body would not be unconscious after 
death ; which is not so. Nor are the organs 
the conscious entities; because, firstly, they 
are mere instruments and, secondly, had 
it been so, their destruction would be 
always followed by the loss of consciousness, 
and their. existence by the manifestation of 
consciousness, whereas both alternatives are 
wrong. Even when the eye gets deranged 
coloured objects may not be perceived, but they 
can be remembered, so that consciousness in the 
state of after-memory still remains even on the 
derangement or destruction of an organ. Also, 
when the organs are all sound, consciousness may 
not exist when the objects of perception are not 
presented to the organs. Hence, the organs are 
‘not the conscious entities. Nor is the manas (the 


the gross material body; and 3, the internal spiritwho is 

the true man, the central reality that acts, feels, enjoys and 

is conscious. One of the consequences flowing from this 

organization of the manasis that itis i Aen for the 
0 


: spirit to be Sbghizane! KA WAF FB sa metime. 
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spiritual body) the conscious being, for, it is an 
instrument still, and were it not an instrument in 
the hands of the spirit, it would be possible for 
spiritual body to be cognizant at one and the 
same time of more conscious impressions than 
one, which is not so. Hence is clearly establi- 
shed the existence of 2 fourth entity othar than 
the gross body, the organs, and the manas, the 
spiritual body.” 

“The primary inference with respect to the 
human spirit is that of a controlling being. When 
the driver, by exertion of his muscular power, 
turns the reins of the horses that pull the carriage 
on one side or on the other, the carriage obeys 
the motion, and forthwith rolls on to that side. 
Now, a similar turning of the activities of the 
body, called pravritti and nivritti, i.e., application 
to what is deemed pleasurable and voluntary with- 
drawal from what is deemed painful, is perceived 
to take place in our bodies. Our body is thus like 
acarriage ; the driver, Atma, regulating, by the 
yeins he holds, at his will, the pra yritti and nivritti 
of the body. Our second inference with respect 
to the human spirit is that of a blacksmith given 
constantly to force wind out of the bellows. The air, 
that enters the lungs gets chemically vitiated, 
and the Atma constantly forces it out blowing it 
through his bellows, the lungs. Our third 
inference is from the natural nictation of the eye- 


lashes. cchust as in juggler makes the punpets move 
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at every pull of the wires, so the tension of the 
proper nerves produced by the exertion of Atma 
keeps the eye-lashes executing their movements. 
Our fourth inference is with respect to the spirit 
as an architect. An architect-master of the house 
soon buil:ls up an edifice of his house, repairs a 
gone-down ladder or a worn- up ceiling, and 
plasters or white-washes his diri ty rooms. So 
does the architect-—Atma—cause the growth of 
the yet undeveloped body, repairs its wounds 
and its fractured or injured parts. Our fifth in- 
ference with respect to the Atma is that of a 
child moving with a stick the spider from one 
corner of the room to the other. So does the 
Atma move the spiritual body, with the curiosity 
of a child, from one corner (organ) of the body 
to the other. Our sixth inference is that of a 
spectator standing in the centre of a circular hall 
provided. with windows on all sides; who can see 
undisturbed, from his elevated position, through 
proper OE what goes on in each direction. 

A fruit is presented to the sense of sight. The 
colour only is seen, but the taste of it is soon re- 
membered and outflows the saliva from the tongue 
in the luxuriance of deliciousness. Besides, we 
infer the existence of a substratum from such attri- 
butes as pleasure, pain, desire, hatred, will and 
knowledge. These attributes do not belong to the 
body or the organs. For, the ego identifies itself 
with these aéta:ihuterahutunotiomithcdkeobody or 
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the organ. “1 feel, I desire,” are true interpreta- 
tions of consciousness, but not that the body or 
the organs feel, desire or are conscious.” 

‘These attributes refer to a substance wherein 
they inhere, are not to be found in any and every 
substance, and are not cognizable by the outer 
senses. Hence they are the attributes of a third 
something, Atma. The attributes of Atma are 
knowledge, teeing of pleasure, feeling of pain, 
desire, hatred, exertion, morality and immorality, 
impressibility, number, magnitude, separate exis- 
tence, connectibility and separability. The first 
six attributes have been already dealt with. 
Morality and immorality are attributes of Atma, 
for the human spirit is a responsible agent. The 
irit is also impressible, for such impressions 


sp 
The ego of 


alone can be the cause of memory. 
each individual being conscious ot a different set 
of enjoyments from the others, and being unable, 


to present to his consciousness the states and fee- 


lings of another individual, it is clear that each 
human spirit has distinct entity and is, therefore, 
in itself a unit 7. @., possesses the attribute 
“number.” AS freely circulating itself in the 
body, it has magnitude. ne feelings of pleasure 
and pain all rise in the spiritual body, and the 
spirit is only conscious of them by its contact 
with the spiritual body and through it with the 
object of feeling- Hence its attributes of connec- 


tibility and separability.” 
C-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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To illustrate the reasonings in the above- 
mentioned passage :— 

Firstly, it should be pointed out that Atma 
is there viewed as a refined and subtle entity, 
imperceptible by the senses. There exists a preju- 
dice against this view, which it will be well to 
clear out before proceeding further. The prejudice 
is to disbelieve all that is invisible, imperceptible or 
uncognizable by the senses. This prejudice arises 
either from too superficial an experience, or from 
an exclusive devotion to material or physical 
pursuits and to purely experimental or empirical] 
sciences, where the faculties of observation are 
constantly in demand, but the faculties of reflec- 
tion, imagination or obstruction are seldom, if 
ever, used An intimate acquaintance, however, 
with the phenomena of these very sciences will 
prove that the true causes of these phenomena, 
and therefore the true realities, are always 
hidden, invisible and imperceptible. Take 
for instance, the most familiar case of Gravitation. 
Every particle of matter attracts every other 
particle of matter in the universe, with a force 
in proportion to the product of their masses, 
and in inverse ratio with the square of their 
distances. And this force the scientific men term 
Gravitation. Observe the infinity of palpable 
effects which the operation of this single law or 
the working of this single force produces. Every- 


i i ma- 
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jestic sun, is under its control. Gravitation is 
the parent of all phenomena of cosmic motions,— 
of the movement of planets in their orbits, of the 
movement of satellites round the planets, of the 
change of seasons, of the flight of comets, of 
the fall of meteors, tides and ebbs, and of 
eclipses. And vet, notwithstanding. the palpa- 
bility of its multifarious effects, is Gravitation 
itself palpable, or is it a subtle, invisible, yet real 
force, existing in nature. and revealing its presence 
by the visible, palpable phenomenal effects it 
produces ? Or, to take another example, electri- 
city. What is this all-pervading substance? No 
particle of matter is without it. Excitable by 
friction, or inducible by influence, it dwells 
within the interior of every material body, 
hidden or unperceived. When the electric 
current passes through the telegraph wires in the 
process of the message being transmitted, it 
passes unawares all the way long, leaving no 
nalpable, visible effects on the wires; but the 
same invisible, hidden element makes itself felt 
in the receiving-station by the ringing of the 
alarum, the sharp clicking movement of the 
magnet, the motion of the dial; or the jolting 
of the ink or the pencil. More mysterious still 
is the working“of magnetism. There may lie a 
huge mass of iron, in the shape of a horse-shoe, 
surrounded by a long coil of shellac-covered 
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masses of iron nails, pins, hammers, &c. As 
yet, the magic of magnetism is not at work. In 
an instant, the current of a strong battery is sent 
through the coil, and the inert lifeless piece of 
horse-shoe becomes alive with a strange energy. 
Tt avariciously attracts the nails and the ham- 
mer, the pins and every other iron around. 
There is no visible, palpable change in the iron 
of the horse-shoe. But though unperceived, it, 
is now the playground of magnetism, which, 
though so potent in its effects and manifestations, 
is itself subtle and-invisible. 

It is clear, then, that the true causes of things 
are hidden, invisible and imperceptible by the 
senses. Their effects, the phenomena produced 
by them, alone, are visible or perceptible. ‘The 
chief fallacy of reasoning in such cases, consists, 
in regarding the visible and immediate media of 
action as causes; whereas, true causes are 
hidden, and yet realand eternal. If the vital 
phenomena manifested by living organisms and, 
above all, by man, have a cause at their basis, 
that cause must, of necessity, be hidden, invisi- 
ble, and imperceptible by the senses and conse- 
quently eternal. ‘The subtle, invisible nature of 
Atma, therefore, instead of being an objection 
against its existence, is, in the true light of 
things, rather a proof corroborative, an essential 
consequence of its existence. 

CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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Viewed objectively, therefore, Atma can only 
be the subject of inference. Now, every infe- 
rence pre-supposes two things, the something 
whose existence is to be inferred, and the certain 
data from which such existence is inferred, the 
ground of inference being some similarity or 
resemblanee. The great problem of inference 
really lies in determining which similarity or 
resemblance is to be deemed as sufficient and 
which as insufficient: for the purposes of such 
inference. The known datum or data, from which 
the unknown something is inferred, are called, 
in Samskrita logic, the linga. and the something 
inferred is called the anumeya. With reference 
to this question of inference, says Kashyapa, 
the logician: — 

mana asses a afer aah | 

ATA A MAT SAAFI N 

“That alone is a valid datum for inference 
(linga) which has, firstly, been known to co-exist 
with the thing to be inferred at some time or 
place, secondly, is also known to be present 
wherever the like of the thing to be inferred 
exists, and, thzrdly to be absent wherever the 
unlike of the thing to be inferred exists.’ To 
take, for instance, 42 concrete example. From 
the fall of the barometer is inferred the decrease 
of the pressure of the air. Let us see if such an 
inference can be valid inference. The fall of the 


barometerGe-dkranwikaterdeonapae dt Hbgiobressure 


Wa AUA aa 
is unknown. But we know, from a specific experi- 
ment iñ. e, an experiment conducted at a parti- 
cular time and place), that decrease of pressure 
produces fall of barometer. ‘This fulfils the first 
condition. Secondly, similar cases of the decrease 
of pressure, by whatsoever cause, are attended 
with the fall of barometer, but the third condition 
is not fulfilled. It is not true that wherever there 
is no fallin the barometer, there is no decrease 
of pressure; for, there may be no fall of baro- 
meter, although the pressure may have decreased. 
The mercury, through rise of temperature, expan- 
ded and became lighter, Had the same pressure 
continued, the column of mercury would have 
risen higher up, but the fall of pressure compen- 
sated for the rise and left the mercury apparently 
where it was. The three canons of Kashyapa, 
therefore, conclusively prove that the fall of the 
barometer is not the linga ot the decrease of 
pressure. Similar reasoning will show that the 
decrease in the weight of the superincumbent 
column of mercury is the linga (inference) of the 
decrease of pressure. 

Having shown, in general, what data are fit 
to be the ground of inference, it remains to Se 


upon what phenomena can the inference of the 


existence of Atma be grounded. ‘These pheno- 
mena must bear some definite relation to Atma, 
must be known to occur, in some cases where the 
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there should be no Atma where these are not 
found. These phenomena are of two kinds; 
firstly, the working and the activity of the bodily 
organs, and, secondly, the sensations of which 
one is cognizant. Hence, itis from these two 
classes of phenomena that the existence of Atma 
can be objectively inferred. For, consciousness 
being the characteristic attribute of Atma, some 
activities of bodily organs are not only known 
to be produced by the will of the conscious Atma, 
but there are other activities that are not produced 
by will but are invariably observed wherever 
there is consciousness; and besides, in all cases 
of living bodies dying or of inanimate objects, 
the organism or the object is devoid of the per- 
formance of those functions. And so with respect 
to sensations. 

Before proceeding, however, to a detailed 
enumeration of such phenomena, it will be useful 
to review a theory that has so often been alleged 
against the independent existence of Atma, and, 
in the minds of some unoriginal students, so 
constantly thrown its obstructive feelers against 
the clear comprehension of the subject on the 
part of an honest inquirer. That theory is the 
mechanical theory. We shall show how far the 
mechanical theory. can render an. explanation , of 
consciousness. 

CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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Leaving apart Atma, man consists of three 
things, sharira, indriya, and manas. Sharira, as 
Gautama defines it in his Nyaya philosophy, 
(Raamaa: ATI ©1221), is the solid 
framework of the body together with the visible 
organs that are located init. Itis the ground- 
work of all activity, the seat of all senses’ and 
their sensations. The indriyas are the fine subtle 
entities, distinct from, located in, the five visible 
organs of sense respectively, by virtue of each 
of which the Atma obtains a distinct and definite 
consciousness of each of the five sensations, smell, 
taste, colour, touch and sound. The indriyas are, 
accordingly, the invisible internal media of 
sensation for the perception of the spirit. That 
they are independent of the visible organs is not 
to be laughed at. For, in many cases, the 
tympanic membrane, the hammer and the anvil of 
the ear have -been removed, leaving the staples 
alone, without injuring the sense of hearing. 
And so with other organs. Indeed, the fact of 
the senses being independent of the visible 
organs, instead of, in any way, contradicting 
our experience, is so clear] y borne out by human 
experience that unsophisticated reason never 
doubts it. For, “ during the hours of physical 
repose, while the parts of the System are recruit- 
ing and reproducing: new strength and energy, 
and while the organs of Sense are closed to all 
externabcionpressions Math vidyedeColgtign from all 
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obtrusive and disturbing influences, makes 
imaginative excursions to different places and 
contemplates different things in existence. + It 
supposes, it sees or hears; while sometimes 
it is arrested in its travels by the sound 
of beautiful music, or by various pleasing 
scenes which it appears to enjoy. Sometimes 
it supposes, it walks, feels, tastes, or suffers excru- 
ciating pain. It also appears to be irresistible 
in many places where it had no previous desire 
or intention to be. During all of these peregri- 
nations, the wave of sound, the reflection of 
light, the susceptibility of feeling, the pleasure 
of tasting are all supposed to be enjoyed..... 
This proves that there is an internal medium of 
sensation by which the mind enjoys its capacity, 
as if the external were in connection with the 
world. It proves also that thereis a medium 
existing upon these nerves of sensation, independ- 
ent both of internal and external existing causes.”* 
This medium of sensation is the indriya. And, 
lastly, manas, the soul or the mind, isa third 
entity distinct from Atma. Says Gautama in his 
Nyaya philosophy, TIAA GA aHA fT | R 
281), “The existence of manas (mind! is estab- 
lished from the fact that one is only capable of 
attending to one thing at atime.” It is said of 
a Greek philosopher that he was engaged in 
solving a mathematical problem when an army 
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passed by, and he was altogether unconscious of 
it, till a soldier effected the circle the philosopher 
had drawn on earth, a fact which alone disturbed 
the attention of the philosopher. What followed 
may be left to history. Was that movement of 
an army entirely noiseless? Were no sound 
waves propagated when the philosopher was 
solving his mathematical problem? Did not the 
waves enter the cavity of his ear and put to 
vibration the tympanic membrane, the delicately 
placed staples and the grain-filled liquid in the 
internal labyrinths of the ear, in fact the invisible ` 
medium of sensation upon the nerves, the indriya? 
All this did take place, but the philosopher was 
not attending to it. There was in the philosopher 
- solving the problem), was notin contact 
with the internal ear; a something whose contact 
with one indriya oy faculty precluded its contact 
simultaneously with another. Its contact with an 
indriya and therefore with an organ is what we 
call attention; its separation from this cuts the 
cords of connection, and the result is what we 
call absent-mindedness. Nor is this manas the 
conscious entity ; for, who does not know that all 
the ideas that our experience has acquired for 
us lie for the most time ina latent registered 
State in the brain, -or, more correctly, in the 
“manas, but that each and any .of them is. remem- 
bered wheneweniitkievaddatjogyalaya Collection. 
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We have seen what sharira, indriya-and manas 
are. We shall now examine whether any one of 
them is endowed with consciousness. For, if, 
barring Atma aside, man consists of three sub- 
stances, sharira, indriya and manas, and each of 
them be proved to be unconscious or unfit to 
evolve consciousness, no doubt would remain.as 
to a fourth substance, Atma, being the conscious 
entity. Firstly, then, the sharira is not the cons- 
cious entity, for, it is the product of the composi- 
tion of dead, inert and altogether unconscious 
elements and atoms of matter, and all bodies that 
are the product of the composition of such parti- 
cles are themselves dead and inanimate, The 
whole world of inorganic chemical compounds, 
including watches, steam engines, etc., is an 
illustration of the principle. Nor are the organic 4 
compounds an exception to this law. So longas 
organic bodies are associated with a living germ, 
their manifestations remain very much modified 
and changed, but, when deserted by the enliven- 
ing principle, even organic structure fails to 
show any signs of vitality and consciousness: To 
be clearer still, suppose the shamra to'be endow- 
‘ed with consciousness. Let us inquire whether this 
consciousness be inherent in the shartra, or 
mere:accidental to it. If inherent, the sharra 
should be conscious even after death, which is 
not.so. If accidental, thestatement amounts to 
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tance besides the body for consciousness. Nor 
are the indriyas the conscious entities, for, they 
are mere instruments requiring an agent to work 
them up. Besides, their presence is not neces- 
sarily attended with consciousness as in the case 
of absent-mindedness; nor is their loss accom- 
panied with the loss of consciousness, for, even 
when the eye is deranged or altogether removed 
from the socket, coloured objects may be 
remembered in consciousness. Nor is the manas 
the conscious being, for, if it were so, it would 
be directly conscious of every impression, and 
we should observe no such restriction in practice 
as the inability to cognize two impressions at one 
and the same time. 

A little reflection and calm sound reference 
to one’s own consciousness will convince every 
one of the entire distinctness of the Ego, Atma, 
from the body, its organs, functions, affections, 
and even sensations. There are two grand 
general principles which underlie the whole of 
the above reasoning. The first is the well-known 
and much-abused principle, exnthilo nihil fit. It 
is enunciated thus :— - 

` ` 
TEA Rer wet aA Rak awa: | 
SATAY saed: N 
“What is not, never becomes something and 


whatsoever is, is never reduced to nothing.” 
The wise men have fully measured the entire 
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truth of both these assertions. Prejudiced, soph- 
isticated, vicious, ignorant minds cannot easily 
comprehend this. * This is the cardinal priuciple 
of all sound philosophy. Creation is simply 
impossible. The principles of Nature only reveal 
formation. For, let us for oue moment suppose 
creation to be possible, and let something come 
out of nothing. This very supposition assumes 
that there is a nothing which can produce some- 
thing. Hence there are two kinds of nothing, 
firstly, the ordinary nothing from which nothing 
comes out; secondly, this peculiar nothing which 
gives rise to something. Now, whatsoever has 
many kinds is not nothing but something. Hence, 
“nothing,” which is of two kinds, is not nothing 
but something. Or, something can only arise 
out of something. The reverse of it is simply 
inconceivable. The second principle, which may 
be regarded as the corrollary of this, is thus 
formulated in Vaisheshika philosophy :— 
FUME: aa SB: | t 

“The effect only reveals whatsoever pre-exist- 
ed in the cause. No new attribute can spring 
up.” If these two principles were vividly and 
constantly kept before the mind, one would be 
quite safe from the attacks of unsound reasoning. 
But our materialists of modern times, who hold 
8rd Edition. 


+ Vaisheshika, Sutras TI, i. 24. 
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the mechanical theory to be sufficient for explain- 
ing the phenomena of the Universe, are not only 
content with forgetting these two principles, but 
openly and broadly contradict these very innate 
conceptions of the human mind. Says Charles 
Bradlaugh, —“Religionists seem to think that 
they avoid the difficulty or turn it upon us, by 
propounding riddles. They analyze the body, 
and, giving a list of what they call elementary 
substances, they Say: Can oxygen think ? Can 
carbon think ? Gan nitrogen think? And when 
they have triumphantly gone through the list, 
they add, that as none of these by itself can think, 
thought is not a result of matter but quality of 
soul. This reasoning at best only amounts to 
declaring: ‘We know what body is,” but we 
know nothing of soul; as we cannot understand 
how. body, which we do know, can think, we 
therefore declare that it is sou] which we do not 
know, that does think.” There is a still greater 
pe p theological reasoning in favour of 
the soul, for, it assumes, Contrary to e i 
that no quality or result can be found in ages 
combination which is not also discoverable in 
each or any of the modes, parts, atoms, or 
elements Combined. Yet thisis monstrously absurd. 
Sugar tastes Sweet, but neither carbon, nor 
oxygen, nor hydrogen, Separately tasted.exhibit 
sweetness ; yet sugar is the word by which you 
describe a certain Combination of carbon oxygen 
: CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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and hydrogen. I contend that the word “soul,” 
in relation to human, vital, and mental pheno- 
mena, accupies an analogous position to that 
which used to be occupied by such words as 
“demon” “genii,” “gnome,” “fairy,” “gods,” in 
relation to general physical phenomena, ™ 

Is this sound philosophy? Does Charles . 
Bradlaugh think that, if this soul-hypothesis can- 
not explain the phenomena of consciousness, his 
material.atoms can? Here is his answer :— 

“The ability to think is never found except 
as an ability of animal organisation, and the 
ability is always sound higher or lower as-the 
organisation is higher or lower.......... The 
orthodox maintainers of soul........ . contend 
that what they call the soul will live when the 
human being has ceased to live, but they do not 
explain whether it did live, before the human 
being began to live.” Here Charles Bradlaugh 
speaks of the Christians, for the Vedic philosophy 
verily establishes the eternity, and hence the 
pre-existence of human spirits. Further on, he 
says, “The orthodox contend that what they call 
the elementary substances, taken separately, do 
not think, therefore man without a soul cannot 
think, and that as man does think he must have 
a soul. This argument, if valid at all, goes much 
too far; a trout thinks, a carp thinks, a rat thinks, 


WA 


+ Charles Bradlaugh: “Has man a soul’? p. 4-5. 
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a dog thinks, a horse thinks, and, by parity of 
reasoning, all these animals should have immor- 
tal souls.”; And undoubtedly they have; but 
timid Christians are afraid of confessing it, and 
hence the righteous attack of Bradlaugh on 
orthodox Christians. His areuments, instead of 
invalidating any of the principles of Vedic philo- 
sophy, rather prove it. But to return to the first 
quotation from Bradlaugh. Evidently we cannot 
explain how body can think, and so long as the 
principle, ex nihilo nihil fit remains true, and its 
reverse utterly inconceivable no man shall ever 
understand how body can think. W hat, then, is 
the irresistible conclusion ? Evidently this, that 
if the existence of consciousness is ever to be 
explained to the understanding, it should be, not 
by referring to body or the elements of which it 
is Composed, but to something, to begin with, 
not body. This something, with respect to which 
nothing more is predicated than “the cause of 
thinking that is no body,” may be conveniently 
termed the spirit, or, as the English word puts 
it, the soul. What harm is there, then, in declar- 
ing that “it is the soul, (about which we predicate 
no more than what has gone before) that thinks.” 
And yet Bradlaugh has to find fault with this. 
And further, he contradicts the very two princi- 
ples enumerated above and says that the asser- 
tion, that no quality or result can be formed in a 

Beith: OLE a Ue Si aa a 
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combination that is’ not discoverable in the ele- 
ments of combination, is “monstrously absurd.” 
He adduces the illustration of sugar, and says the 
elements of sugar do not taste sweet, but that 
sugar does. Is not this a superficial reasoning ? 
Has no one, in a dream, ever tasted the sensation 
of sweetness 2 And yet there is no sugar, no 
certain combination of carbon, oxygen and 
hydrogen there. Sweet taste is not in the sugar, 
for, if it were, no one could ever dream of tasting 
sweetness, and hence it need not be in the carbon, 
oxygen and hydrogen of which sugar is com- 
posed. It is enveloped in a certain agitation of 
the proper nerve, and the specific combination of 
carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, known as sugar, 
only serves to set free by. chemico-electrical 
energy of dissolution in the saliva of the tongue, 
a definite quantity of energy, which produces the 
agitation of the proper nerve, and hence the 
sensation of sweet taste. In dream, this agitation 
is produced. not by external means, but by in- 
ternal ones. ‘The case of sugar is, therefore, a 
further illustration of our principle, instead of 
being a refutation. 

But there are materialists wiser than Charles 
Bradlaugh, who, instead of denying the two 
grand generalisations of philosophy above- 
mentioned, rather take their stand upon them, 
and bring in the word latent to rescue the me- 
chanical theory from its intrinsic inability toi 
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explain the fact of consciousness. They are no 
better, for, as we shall see, they are the victims 
of a graver logical fallacy. They reason thus:— 
It is true that in the act of combination, no new 
qualities or results are produced, but it very 
often happens that the process of combination or 
organisation forces out that which was formerly 
latent, and makes it manifest. For instance, 
gunpowder, when heated, possesses the power of 
exploding. The explosive poweris already latent 
in the gunpowder, and the act of firing only 
renders manifest what was latent. To explain 
it further. It is well known that wood or char- 
coal when heated in the presence of oxygen 
burns. Itis also well known that friction and 
percussion develop heat. And itis well known 
as well that if a part of space is filled up with a 
quantity of a gas, more than it can hold at 
ordinary pressure, it will expand and will propel 
any body in the way of its expansion. ‘The pro- 
pulsion of cork from soda-water bottles is a 
familiar illustration. And, lastly, it is well 
known, too, that heat expands gases, and that 
&ases occupy so many hundred times more space 
than the same substances in the solid condition 
do. All these are well-known and familiar 
truths; yet the manufacture of gunpowder is not 
an obvious invention. Why? Because, we :re- 
quire a definite arrangement of substances and 
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sired result. We want explosion. Now explo- 
sion means propulsion of shot. Let, therefore, 
a gas expand against shot. But whence are we 
to get a pressed or squeezed quantity of gas to 
expand ? Evidently from a solid that by de- 
composition might evolve agasand large quantity 
of heat. This gas is to be the carbonic acid, the 
gas of the soda-water, and the heat is to come 
from chemical action. But carbonic acid is the 
produce of carbon and oxygen. Hence the solid 
mixture must contain charcoal, the source of 
carbon, and saltpetre or nitre, the source of 
oxygen. The primeval concussion is to be the 
source of the fire applied to thecharcoal. Hence 
gunpowder isan ultimate mixture of charcoal, 
sulphur and nitre. A chemist* thus explains its 
action. “The general decomposition which occurs 
when gunpowder is fired may be expressed 
by saying that the oxygen of the nitre combines 
with the charcoal forming carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide, whilst the nitrogen is liberated, 
‘and the sulphur combines with the potassium 
(of the nitre). Hence, gunpowder can burn 
under water or in a closed space, as it contains” 
the oxygen needed for the combustion in itself; 
and the great explosive power of the substance 
is due to the violent evolution of large quantities 
of gas,. and a rapid rise of temperature causing 
an increase of bulk, sudden and great enough 


E. Roscoe; Lessons in; Elementary: Chemistry. 
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to produce what is termed an explosion.” It is 
thus clear that in the process of combination; 
only the properties that were latent become 
manifest. Hence. itis argued that the specific 
combination of matter, which we call the organ- 
ism of man, develops or renders manifest the 
latent consciousness of matter. Hence. there is 
no conscious spirit. Matter with its infinity of 
properties is enough to explain all consciousness. 
Let us weigh this doctrine of “latent conscious- 
ness” carefully. When a pound of ice is taken 
and a thermometer inserted in it, and the whole 
heated, a large quantity of heat is absorbed till 
the whole of ice becomes water. This heat 
has no effect upon the thermometer. Or, if the 
hand were dipped in ice till the whole of ice 
were converted into water, the hand will not 
feel any sensation of warmth. Heat is, in this 
case, said to become latent in water. This.exam- 
ple is enough to show that any quality or pro- 
perty of which there is no consciousness for the 
time being, but which begins to be felt under 
proper conditions, is said to be latent. Now, 
what is meant when it is said that the latent con- 
sciousness of matter becomes manifest? Can 
there be any latent consciousness? Can any one 
conceive such a jargon? All properties of sub- 
stances that are external to us, or are objective 
but not subjective, may be conceived as existing 
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one conceive a consciousness that is not con- 
sciousness ? - For, what is latent consciousness, 
but a consciousness of which there is no con- 
sciousness, or an unconscious consciousness ? 
Latent consciousness is no more a reality than a 
circular square or a not-white white. It is a con- 
tradiction in terms. This entire reasoning is based 
on areal ignorance of the signification of con- 
sciousness. It is simply a hetuabhasa (pseudo- 
reasoning) arising out of the metaphorical misuse 
of the word latent when applied to consciousness. 
We will also here mention the physiological 
theory which is in vogue at present with scienti- 
fic men and philosophers of the experiential 
school. ‘This theory is another attempt to reduce 
consciousness to the terms of matter and motion. 
It establishes that brain is not only the principal 
organ of mind, but that the nerve currents gene- 
rated in the brain are the whole source of the 
mind we know. Saysa writer: “The brain is 
highly retentive of the impressions made upon 
it, they are embodied in its structure and are a 
part of its growth. They may be reproduced on 
after occasions, and then what we find is 2 series 
of currents and counter-currents, much the same 
as what existed when the impression was first 
made. When the mind is in the exercise of its 
functions, the physical accompaniment 1s the 
passing and repassing of innumerable streams of 
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of something actual, or under an emotion or idea, 
or a train of ideas, the general operation is still 
the same. It seems as if we might say, no cur- 
rents, no mind.’”* To it might be added what 
Herbert Spencer gives in one of his volumes on 
Synthetic philosophy. After stating how water, 
nitrogen and carbon establish the easily modifi- 
able nature of the brain, he goes on to state that 
the nature of the current is the dislodgment of 
energy, and that all cerebral action is simply a 
case of the dislodgment of energy. The brain 
centres may be compared to wound-up springs. 
The nerves by their agitation start the first 
movement of the spring, and the brain centre 
begins to unwind itself. ‘To show the merits and 
demerits, or the explanatory limit, of this hypo- 
thesis, let us consider the question, as to how is 
the consciousness of differences in degree and 
quality produced, and how are these two kinds 
of differences differentiated in pure consciousness. 
Every one knows what qualitative and quantita- 
tive differences (z.e., those belonging to quality 
and degree) are. Two tons of soap differs from 


five tons of soap in quantity. But glycerine soap 
differs from carbolic soap in quality. Similarly 
our sensations, subjective experiences, also pre- 
sent differences of degree and quality as well. - 
The taste of an ounce of sugar dissolved in two 
tumblers of water differs in degree from the taste 


of the same dissolved in five. But the sensation 
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of taste differs from the sensation of colour in 
quality. The question is, How came man to 
know that there are any such things as a 
difference of degree, and a difference of 
quality? and, lastly, How does- he disting- 
uish between these two? Here isan account 
of both on the dislodgment theory, which will 
render its futility very plain :— 

Whenever molecular energy is dislodged at 
the conscious centres of the brain, consciousness 
is the result. Now on this hypothesis, conscious- 
ness of differences in degree results from the 
disengagement of greater or less quantity of 
molecular energy from the same centres of the 
brain. Differences of quality, which objectively ` 
arise from sensation being transferred from dis- 
tinct separate extremities, or, organs, through | 
different channels, will be subjectively conscious- 
nessed on this hypothesis, by the disengagement 
of molecular energy from different centres of the 
brain. Thus far, the explanation may proceed 
without error. But why should disengagement 
of molecular energy. at one centre of the brain 
produce a consciousness qualitatively different 
from the consciousness produced by the disen- 
gagement of energy at another centre, still 
remains a problem. 

Perhaps some would suggest that the chemical 
energy disengaged at different centres is disen- 


gaged "by ‘disintegration of ‘atoms ‘of’ ‘different 
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elements, or atoms of different compounds, and 
hence the different sesations experienced. But 
even if it be so, the question still remains the 
same. For, whether it be the energy disengaged 
by the composition of this compound or that, or 
by the setting free of the elements of this atom 
or that, the energy disengaged is energy still. 
And the only difference that we can conceive 
between the energies disengaged at two different 
centres of the brain, is the difference of quantity 
or degree and not of quality, for, energies dis- 
engaged are energies still. Hence, we should 
only be conscious of difference of degree, even if 
molecular energy is dislodged at different centres 
of the brain, an assertion which is against all 
experience. We have shown how differences in 
quality cannot be explained by the theory of 
disengagement of molecular energy. It is at 
this stage that the physiological hypothesis re- 
mains at a stand-still in reducing consciousness 
in terms of energy. 

We have thus shown how all materialistic 
explanations fare. Tt remains now to state the 
true objective inferences regarding Atma. The 
first inference is from the structure of the nervous 
system with which man is endowed and its con- 
nection with muscular movement. The brain 
consists of collections of grey matter, called 
brain-centres from which proceed fine white 


silvery threads, called the nerves. Some of these 
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nerves, called the motor nerves, terminate in 
muscles, which are appropriated for definite 
motions. The function of the nerves is mainly 
that of a conducting medium like the telegraph 
wires. The brain centres originate the influence 
that is sent through the nerves to the muscles 
that obey the influence. This influence is called 
the nervous current. Thus is the apparatus of 
movement constructed in the human organism. 
Suppose, I desire to move my hand. At the 
command of will, the proper brain centre yields 
forth the nervous current which, travelling: 
through the proper nerves. produces the contract- 
ion of the desired muscle and forthwith moves 
the hand. This working of the muscular and 
nervous system proves the existence of a willing 
controlling agent. A very flt parallel of this is 
the case of the driver, turning by the exertion of 
his muscular power, the reins of the horses that 
pull the carriage. The driver is the willing con- 
trolling agent. The hand of the driver that yields 
the impetus to the reins is the proper brain centre 
that yields the nervous current to the nerves. 
The reins are the nerves and the horse is the 
muscular organ which it is desired to move. The 
Atma is, therefore, regarded as the rathi, the 
driver of the body. ‘This is the first inference. 
The second inference ig from the action of the 
lungs. There is in the act of respiration, an 


inspiration, (a holding of the breath within,) and 
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an expiration. In the act of inspiration, by the 
motion of proper membranes, the air of the 
atmosphere passes within the lungs to oxidize 
blood, convert carbon into carbonic acid and 
burn off other impurities. Says Manu :— 
card ama agai f wat Aa: | 
ara zaa ator: ma Saar | 

The goldsmith by blowing strongly against 
a piece of impure gold removes its impurities by 
oxidation. So a proper blowing of the lungs 
produces the removal of all impurities of the 
body and the bodily organs by oxidation. 

Hence this vitiated, chemically changed air, 
now laden with carbonic acid and other impuri- 
ties, is further expelled by the act of expiration. 
This process is continually keptup, and thus, by 
the cyclic movement of expiration and inspirat- 
ion, the body expels its waste matter, renovates 
its blood, derives strength and nourishment from 
the invisible elements of the air, and repairs 
losses and injuries. The process argues the exist- 
ence of a blower. To make the inference clearer, 
let us take the case of a goldsmith or blacksmith 
blowing with his bellows air into the furnance 
against a piece of gold or iron; when the-air is 
forced out of the bellows into the furance, ‘a 
certain muscular force has to be exerted. But it 
requires no exertion on the part of the smith to 
fill the bellows again with air. So with the lungs. 


The ‘expiratory function is ‘under the control of 
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the will. But inspiration is a purely involuntary 
act. Hence itis clear that the structure of the 
lungs displays the activity ofan agent that con- 
stantly blows the air out. 

A similar inference may be drawn from the 
phenomena of winking. This function, too, like 
the lungs, is controllable by will, but even in its 
ordinary performance itis so exact and regular 
that it has been aptly compared to the movement 
of puppets at the hand of a skilled master. 
Winking may be artificially produced by touching 
the inner surface of the upper eyelid with any- 
thing solid, when the spasmodic flutter produced 
will most vividly bring out the notion of an 
interiorly residing hidden master, at whose com- 
mand the flutter is produced, like the dance of 
the puppet, in the effort to remove any such 
foreign material. 

The physiological phenomena of recuperation 
and growth are, above all, most suggestive. The 
spirit, in the process of the growth of the 

organism, builds up by its interior anatomy all 
parts of the body proportionately, repairs the 
injured parts, heals the wounds and more remar- 
kable still, puts forth an intrinsic effort to shake 
off all disease and disturbance. This power of 
the spirit, as an architect, is well known and has 
given rise to such terms as the “ conservative ” 
powers, or “economy ” of the human organism. 


A true appreciation of this fact has also given 
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rise to a noble school of physicians who regard 
the human organism as a self-healing institution, 
the medicines occasionally given under this treat- 
ment being meant to assist nature and not to 
counteract disease. Concerning this physiolo- 
gical power and other allied functions of the 
human spirit, says a medical authority. “By 
Materialists it is said that digestion is caused by 
the action of a certain organic matter called pepsin 
in conjunction with several free acids called 
lactic, acetic, hydro-chloric. While the truth is, 
especially in mankind, the peristaltic movement 
in the alimentary channel like the motion of the 
innumerable glands in the mucous, membrane, 
and therefore digestion itself is caused independ- 
ently of the many wondrous cerebro-spinal 
centres, by the sowl-principle acting through the 
filaments of the sympathetic system, which is the 
residence and fulcrum of the automatic instincts 
and especially of those vital self-intelligent princi- 
ples which flow from the ethers and essences in 
the constitution of nature into similar substances 
in the spiritual organisation of man. Hunger, 
therefore, is a universal voice of the soul in 
behalf of itself and the dependent body; and 
digestion is an appropriation by the soul of 
whatsoever is supplied for the upbuilding of both 
itself and body.” 


Lastly, the complicated relations into which 
the Passive organs gf sanse.,ante.with, the activo 
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vital organs, offer a most strong ground of infer- 
ence for the existence of Atma. The colour or 
the smell of an object soon recalls its taste, and 
the idea of its taste immediately stimulates the 
tongue to secrete large quantities of saliva, 
asif in readiness to eat the substance. It is, in 
fact, by this very process that large quantities of 
saliva are obtained for experimental purposes from 
the tongues of dogs by presenting to their sight 
delicious dishes of the fleshy food, without 
actually allowing the dogs, at least for the time 
being, to partake of it. Such, indeed, is the 
complicated relationship of the functions of the 
organs of sense and of the vital organs, that 
serious diseases may be started up or caused by 
the associations thus started up by a single per- 
ception. All these facts lead to the inference of 
a central conscious being here called Atma. 
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THE REALITIES OF INNER LIFE 
Wa e 

The fact that man lives on a double plane of 
existence, that he leads a two-fold life, is not new 
in any sense. He lives the life of the flesh and 
the life of the spirit. Scientific minds term the 
one objective and the other subjective existence. 
True poets of nature and religious men agree 
alike in this. “O man ! the brute and the angel 
are alike in thee.” The metaphysicians of older 
Samskrita schools styled these two modes of exis- 
tence, the life of Bahishkarana and the life of 
Antashkarana, the outer life of the Senses and the 
inner life of the Intellect. But the law of double 
existence is not applicable to it alone. It is a 
universal law. It applies to the universe. 
Matter is the -entity of the Outer life, and, God 
the reality of the Inner life. And the Trinity of 
God, Matter and contemplating Spirits exhausts 
the substances of the Cosmos. Thus the universe 
lives a two-fold existence, the outer, -the pheno- 
menal and the inner, the noumenal. 

The outer plane of existence is the one that 
is familiar to all. But the inner, the internal, is 
a blank page, a white sheet to many. The 
inner, in so far as inner, is poetry; the 
outer, asthe external, is prose. And 
poetry is, to many, nothing but wild fantastic 
imagination let loose. Hence it is that matter, 
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butes, is the only reality, the only true God to 


many. 

“ Earth’s powers and principalities exclude 
most men from the society of poetry and eternal 
principles. Matter is a powerful and controlling 
God ; it is the prince of darkness” to millions of 
our throbbing humanity. Matter clings and 
clusters heavily about man’s interior life ; itis 
the dead-freight of his perilous voyage from the 
cradle to the crematory. Men are necessitated to 
worship at the shrine of matter. They make 
it the chief object both of masterly effort and 
spiritual contemplation. Thousands reverence 
matter incessantly. They bow down before its 
altars. They bring to it many offerings—cover- 
ing its temples with every thing within the 
power of man to bestow : with scientific art, and 
the works of genius, with developments of the 
noblest talents, with everything, even life 
itself. 

Mammon is but the servant of matter, matter 
is but the servant of soul: soul is but the servant of 
Spirit ; but in this world, it happens that spirit 
and soul and matter are the servants of mammon. 
No human soul is independent of its material 
surroundings. All life is real bondage to matter. 
Matter is the mind's jailor. Want is the over- 


seer who lashes the prisoner into his daily 
labour. 
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“Tis the mandate of matter which the mind 
obeys nine-tenths of earthly time. The sight of 
objects, the taste of fruits, the smell of odors, 
the cognition of sensations, the hearing of 
sounds—thus the spirit looks out and lives 
through the grated windows of its prison-castle.” 

How, then, can man, thus immersed in the 
life of the senses, realize the interior realities 
of inner life? The death of matter is the birth 
of the soul. Light and darkness cannot co- 
exist. 

SICA: AUA FATMA | 
af gaa taut ASIE It 

This is the tenth Mantra of the 40th Adhyaya 
of Yajur Veda, and it means :— 

“The life of senses (avidya) produces one 
yesult, and the life of spirit (vidya) produces 
exactly the reverse.” MAN TU Tai Raana- 
aga “the life of the senses is spiritual death, 
the life of the spirit is the new birth, immorta- 
lity.” 

Rama mau aaen Ha | 
za panay Asma TEA II 

This is the 15th Mantra of the same Adhyaya, 
and it means :— 

“The resplendent face of Truth is hid beyond 
the veil of the glitter of Mammon ”— 
ap mfd “O Preserver of the universe! 
remove ¢h# Feil! Senthutraacpaightaegiéhe immor- 
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tal Truth.” Yes, the veil must be removed, the 
brute in man crushed, before the influx of the 
Divine Light can be realized. 

“ The universe with its beauties and laws and 
harmonies, is nothing to the idiot mind caged in 
matter. The gorgeous heavens with their unnum- 
bered systems of suns and stars are nothing to a 
soul bowed down by the daily drag of material 
necessities. The ponderous globes of spaces, so 
attractive to the uplifted mind of the philosopher, 
are nothing to him who makes a God of gain. 
Matter and money surround him on either side. 
He drives through his surroundings, and then 
they drive through him; and so goes his daily 
life “ to the last syllable of recorded time.” 

The fair sky of heavenly truth never covers 
the earthly mind. Faith in such circumstances 
is impossible. Doubt, yes doubt, is the only ` 
paramount functionary that lives and flourishes. 
And what else is possible under such circum- 
stances? In such a state, the mind seeks, in 
vain, for asoul-consoling philosophy. The world 
of matter, the region of discord alone, is visible. 
The Omniscient Intelligence of far-off immensities 
of the universe is nowhere to be found. The 
whisperings of regnant functionary, Doubt, are 
too positive. “Hasit not been said that ‘by 
searching none can find out God? And is it not 
true that the most strenuous God-believerg confess 


that it is only a belief with them: that they really 
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know nothing on the subject?” These are the 
: whisperings of Doubt. . But this prime minister 
ofthe life of senses, this sceptical functionary 
does not end his researches here. He is thorough- 
going. He enters the material world, asks the 
sciences whether they can disclose the mystery 
and this is the result of his investigations :— 

“ Geology speaks of the earth, the formation 
of the different strata, of coal, of granite, of the 
whole mineral kingdom. It reveals the remains 
and traces of animals long extinct, bus gives us 
no clue whereby we may prove the existence 
of God.” 

“Natural History gives us a knowledge of 
the animal kingdom in general, the different 
organisms, structures and powers of the various 
species. Physiology teaches the nature of man, 
the laws that govern his being, the functions of 
the vital organs and the conditions upon which 
alone health and life depend. Phrenology treats 
of the laws of the mind, the different portions of 
the brain, the temperaments, the organs, how to 
develop some and repress others to produce a 
well-balanced healthy condition. But in the 
whole animal economy, though the brain is con- 
sidered to bea ‘microcosm’ in which may be 
traced’a resemblance or relationship with every- 
thing in nature, not a spot can be found .to indi- 
cate the existence of God’ a, 
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“Mathematics lays the foundation of all the 
exact sciences. It teaches the art of combining 
numbers, of calculating and measuring distances, 
how to solve the problem to weigh mountains, 
to fathom the depths of oceans ; but gives us no 
directions how to ascertain the existence of 
God.” | 

“Enter Nature’s great laboratory —Chemistry, 
she will speak to you of the various elements, 
the combinations and uses of the gases constantly 
evolving and combining in different proportions, 
producing all the varied objects, the interesting 
and important phenomena we behold. She 
proves the indestructibility of matter, and its 
inherent property—motion ; but in all her opera- 
tions no demonstrable fact can be obtained to 
indicate the existence of God.” 

“Astronomy tells us of the wonders of the 
solar system—the eternally-revolving planets, 
the rapidity and certainty of their motions, the 
distance from planet to planet, from star to star. 
It predicts with astonishing and marvellous 
precision, the phenomenon of eclipses, the visibi- 
lity on our earth of comets, and proves the 
immutable law of gravitation, but is entirely 
silent on the existence of God.” 

a In fine, descend into the bowls of the earth, 
and you will lear what it contains; into the 
depths of the oċean, and you. will find the in- 
habitanisi Ob ine ate eae Pee oummenther za ue 
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earth above, in the waters below, can you obtain 
any knowledge of His existence. Ascend into 
the heavens, and enter the milky way, go from 
planet to planet to the remotest star, and ask the 
eternally-revolving systems. Where is God? and 
echo answers— Where? 

“The universe of matter gives no. record of 
His existence. Where next shall we search ? The 
universe of mind! Read the millions of volumes 
written on the subject, and in all the speculations, 
the assertions, the assumptions, the theories and 
creeds, man has only stamped the indelible 
impress of his mind on every page. Human 
records are, at the best, delineations of human 
character, phases of human mind, pictures of 
human existence, but where is God ? 

“Look around you and confess that there is 
no evidence of intelligence, of design, and con- 
sequently of a designer? What is. intelligence? 
It is not a thing, a substance, an existence in it- 
self, but simply a property of matter, manifestiag 
itself through organisations.” 

These, then, are the fond insinuations of Doubt, 
the whisperings of Scepticism, and the legitimate 
consequences of a life of the senses, an existence 
in matter, a worship of Mammon, a belief in 


omnipotent, atoms. 
For, how can God be aus known:, Geology, 


ose ‘MatdemtissxaGhemiatiynoAetannamy and 
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all are but grosser developments, the outer kernal. 
; They deal only with the tangible, the tactual, 
the optical, audible, the edible, the olfactory and 
the palatal. But God, the Universal Spirit of 
nature, AAFATIAT, is beyond the sensible, Hazat 
gia WATI | ASMA is far beyond the 
transient, mobile, vibratory phenomena of the sen- 
ses. Do you descend into the earth, ascend into 
the heavens, and explore the regions of immensity 
to discover the locality of the Universal Spirit. 

qR aaah | TERT aa TZ 

AACE AA: | Fo Bo 2 Ro y I 

He is remoter than the remotest, and the 
physical senses discern Him not. He is nearer 
than the nearest, for, He is the innermost, but 
foreign or exotic to all that is external. 

The law of God’s revelation into the soul is 
the inner harmony. The whirlwind of matter 
obstructs the adjustment of the internal. Abstr- 
action, meditation, mental quiet and contemp- 
lation alone are compatible with the realization 
of the Divine. A 

But when he who makes boast of his high 
impregnability, is himself most vulnerable; he 
who prides himself upon his valor, is himself 
most cowardly; he who preaches truth to others, 
is himself most untruthful; he who sets himself 
up as the leader of a legion, is himself misled ; he 
who styles ‘himself an honest citizen is unjustly 
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living upon heavy profits filched from the daily 
toil of hopeless men; he who claims to belong to 
an honorable profession, fills pockets upon the 
bargains of others’ forgeries, iniquities and legal 
niceties; he who calls himself the noble physician, 
the philanthropic curer of the body, is only in- 
terested in the pecuniary health of his patients; 
he who administers peace to the soul, when 
preaching on the pulpit, is profane when cursing 
the enemies of his creed; he who talks of liberty 
and independence of thought, permits the govern- 
ment, public opinion, or the church to gag the 
free-born soul: he who boldly challenges the 
world to refute his dogmas, his policy, or his 
charitableness, himself hesitates to broach one 
particular question in private to defend one 
particular line of action, or to allow one parti- 
cular charity, does he or can he maintain any 
harmony of the Internal? Why then expect 
that he can be good, holy, and pure, full of the 
inspirations of divinity. 

So long as might is mistaken for right: brute- 
force is made to do the work of love: folly is 
substituted for the hints of wisdom: hypocrisy 
is more fashionable than innocent virtue; 
wealthy vice is more courted and sustained than 
poor virtue; how can diseases, crimes and. 
miseries cease to exist, or peace, progression and 
happiness prevail ? That is why in the bound- 


e man assumes the posse 
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of rare intelligence. The slanting rays of science, 
a sun that has not yet risen, he applauds as the 
full blaze of absolute truth. 

These maladies of inner life have attracted 
the notice of thinking minds, these diseases have 
been pointed out by the religiously earnest, and 
as is the custom with bodily discords and 
corporeal maladies, patent medicines have been 
invenied supposed to cure these evils, reform 
society and purge off individuals. A sect of such 
patent medicine-vendors prescribes “prayer” as 

' the best emitic purgative for such diseases, and 
advises men and individuals to absorb long doses 
of prayer both by day and night. Thus malfor- 
mations are being generated, perpetuated and 
encouraged, and the enerving, swooning effect 
of decaying spiritual energy is mistaken for the 
chastening effects of “prayer.” First of all, 
diseases, discords and pains are positive evils. 
With the progress of “prayer,” the praying soul 
learns to put up with them, then regards them 
in his self-abnegation as the dust of travel, he 
ultimately succumbs to them and swoons, and 

titakes this for the quiet of his mind which he calls 
the bliss, the salvation, the presence of divinity 
in the soul. With this the vital energy begins 
to decay, and this he styles the death of the 
brute in him. This patent medicine is but the 
fire of sentiments, the spark of ungratified 


desires, the ember of anprovisionedorneeds, the 
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heat of friction, the broth and broil of conflict. 
The quiet of the mind, the swoon that follows, 
is the death of the intellect upon whose ashes 
simmer_and bubble the vapours of passions, of 
griefs, of pangs, of ecstasies and other abnor- 
malities. But the true influx of divine light 
comes with expansion of the intellect, the 
elevation of feelings, and the increase of’ vitality. 
Then true intuitions dawn. Letus not mistake 
the external signs for the internal. All that 
glitters is not gold. In fact, the external is 
delusive, the invisible is the real. And the 
search of the invisible is the true search after 
God, its discovery and appropriation, the true 
birth of the spirit and the immortality of the 
soul. Decidedly, then, I give preference to the 
invisible over the visible. 

“That my meaning may be more distinctly 
comprehended, let it be observed that the body 
is a form, is transient, is changeable, the internal 
is not changeable. The man is the internal, the 
effect or form is external. The mind is not acted 
upon, but acts on the body. That which is 
internal is the reality ; that which it acts on is 
visible and mortal. And all appearances foreign 
are composed of the same mortal ingredients, 
mortal in the restricted sense of that term. 

Now it being clear that the visible is not the 
real, but that the invisible is the eternal, it 


follows that Wem eae ake the best Of, truth. to 
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consist in an imperceptible yet unchangeable 
and eternal principle. Admitting this much, 
you are able to advance one step further in the 
cognizance of possible probabilities. Effects are 
witnessed, they are traced to an immediate cause 
which is demonstrated by strict and severe 
analysis. This cause producing this effect shows 
you that, the effect is not without a cause. This 
effect produces another and that also another ; 
and so by analogy you may see that there is an 
endless and incalculable amount of causes and 
effects. And tracing causes to effects and effects 
to causes, is the correct process of reasoning, 
and this you do in your imagination, until you 
arrive at a chaos of existence, then stop breath- 
less and return to ask: What was the cause of 
the first cause? You would not have gone upon 
these trackless peregrination, if you had but 
considered all forms and externals as not causes 
but effects. Let us illustrate this by an 
example. 

Conceive of a germ being hidden beneath 
the surface of this hard earth. Imagine that 
you forget its existence. Let a few years of 
time elapse, and cast your eyes to the 
spot where it was concealed, and you see a lofty 
and beautiful tree, standing in all the majesty 
and dignity of its nature. Would it not be as 
absurd and. E to disbelieve the existence 
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germ which has produced this existence? The 
tree stands and is visible as an ultimate man 
stands and is also an ultimate. The germ of 
the tree, you knew of its existence, but the germ 
of the world, you do not know of its existence. 
But is it not evident: that the latter is at least 
possible since the first is known and demonstra- 
ted? By even assenting to such a possibility, 
we become prepared to take one more careful 
step in this investigation. 

Let us illustrate the next step to be taken by 
another example. Suppose a man diseased : 
` physicians examine his case guided both by 
physiological manifestation of the disease, and 
by the feelings which the disease produces, 
which are not perceptible to them by any 
processes of external observation. The patient 
communicates his own feelings, the physicians 
taking them for granted, and from these together 
with the symptoms manifest, they decide upon 
the name of the disease. Every one of these 
physicians, from the evidence which he has 
received through the senses, differs from the 
others as to the character of the disease. Have 
you not here proof that the externa] and mani- 
fest is the effect and cannot be relied on, while 
the cause is hidden and you do not possess any 
means by;which to investigate its cause? 
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Again, aman has a curious tooth; he tells 


you he experiences a severe pain; but you 
doubt his word and ask for proof. He points 
you to the tooth which is the object tangible. 
But does the evidence, of which your senses 
admit, convince you that he has a pain ? 

Another example. The whole world of 
mankind can give in their united testimonies 
that they positively and absolutely see the sun 
rising in the east and setting in the west. Is 
there not internal evidence that the external and 
manifest of this is positively unreal? Inward 
searching after truth has established the cause 
of this phenomenon and proved that the sun 
does not move. But it is the visible and the 
external that you are deceived by and not the 
invisible which is the reality. 

Hence, the true student of Nature contemp- 
lates the invisible in the visible, silently contemp- 
lates the cause at the back of nature which 
produced this theatre of human existence, and, 
with. highest reverence for truths pertaining 
thereunto, associates with the first Principle of 
life and activity. His aspirations are purely of 
an intellectual or moral character. The universe 
is fully of the Lord, and there is nothing of the 
universe that is not of the Lord : 

UE ag aa Haaa | 

To his purified understanding, freed from 

passion and dislike, devotion and meditation, 
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confidence and dispassion open the way where 
the beams of. wisdom softly enter and shed a 
mellow, -agreeable lustre on his feelings and 
intellect. He has discovered the true saviour, 
the invisible master, in whom the universe has 
its being. To him the interior is the real. His 
expanded intellect passes through the dross to 
that which is essential, to the spirit within the 
body, to the life within the law, to the science 
within the substances. 

The conclusion from the above is that it is 
the expanded intellect, and not prayer, that can 
lift the soul to the realisation of the 
divine reality, that the most earnest prayer we 
can ever utter, is the righteous exertion to merit 
the inspirations that flow into the intellect from 
the Fountain-head of all Wisdom. 

It has been my object in the present imper- 
fect hasty sketch of my ideas presented to you 
to establish and make plain three conclusions : 

1.—That there is a true inner life, and that 
man subjected to the interference of the commo- 
tions of the world cannot fully perceive and 
comprehend the Universal Truth. 

2.—That from inability to -perceive this 
Universal Truth by the expanded intellect or 
purified Teso hanhu NAPNE aa Roen Patent 
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theological remedies of prayer-doses and tearful 
brain-reliefs. 

3.—That the Original Organiser of the Uni- 
verse is the Invisible, the Potent, the Universal, 


and the All-governing reality of this inner 
world. 


1 ` 
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Under this head, we propose to deal with the 
question “how far the persuit of wealth is 
a healthy pursuit.” 

Says Manu, II. 13:— 

ainaani Teer reaa | 
aay aaa cad Tat afer: Il 

It is only those who stand aloof from the 
pursuit both of wealth and of carnal pleasures 
` that can ever obtain a knowledge of true religion. 
It is the duty of every one who aspires after this 
object, to determine what true religion is by the 
help of the Vedas, for, a clear and perfect as- 
certainment of true religion is not attained al- 
together without the help of the Vedas. 

In the verse quoted above, Manu maintains 
three propositions; first, that the pursuit of artha 
(wealth), is opposed to the acquisition of the 
knowledge of true religion ; secondly, that the 
pursuit of kama (carnal pleasures) is opposed to 
the acquisition of the same ; and, lastly, that the 
study of the Vedas is necessary for those who 
would make it their business to investigate true 
religion. 

The first and second propositions of Manu 
may be regarded as one; for the pursuit of 
carnal pleasures is, in the majority of cases, so. 
interwoven “riflacithenyp wrsuiticpdiayyealthiothat it 
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is generally impossible to command the gratifi- 
cation of the former without a previous inordi- 
nate accumulation of the latter. We take, there- 
fore, the first half of the verse of Manu to mean 
that an inordinate pursuit of wealth is inconsis- 
tent with the acquisition of true knowledge of 
religion, and this will be the subject of the 
present chapter. The second half of Manu’s verse, 
we shall deal with at some other time. 

Had Manu lived in the present nineteenth 
century—the cry of which from ali quarters is, 
“the struggle for existence,’ or the survival of 
the fittest,’ the demand: of which is ever some- 
thing practical, either in the shape of money, or 
of goods, or of materials—it would have been 
very bold of him to have asserted the proposi- 
tion conveyed in the first line of his verse quoted 
above ; for, the actual meaning of it will be that 
men of the present generation, immersed as they: 
are in practical pursuit of wealth are not qualified 
for an understanding of the truths of pure 
religion. This assertion of Manu, no doubt, 
seems to be a very sweeping and insulting one. 
It is, nevertheless, nothing but true. For, the 
light of religion only dawns on the soil of 
abstraction, meditation, mental quiet, and 
contemplation. And the ‘headlong pursuit of 
wealth, in which the present practical world is 
wholly absorbed, is so very . prejudicial to the 

growth of theseangmialaconditimersctithat, in. the 
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interests of truth, religion and higher human 
nature, it has become needful for the busy 
practical world to reconsider its position, and at 
least, to bestow a thought before plunging into 
the active labor entailed by the predominant 
principles of Jealousy, Competition and Ambi- 
tion. It is true that, under the stimulation of 
these powerful incentives for material progress, 
man has become neglectful of his higher duties 
to Truth, and so very true it is that even eminent 
men of science have begun to feel the dangerous 
and disgraceful efforts of this tendency. 
Remarks Dr. White, President ef Cornell Uni- 
versity, :— 

“We are greatly stirred, at times, as this fraud or that 
scoundrel is dragged to light, and there rise cries and 
moans over the corruptions of the times; but my friends, — 
these frauds and these scoundrels are not the corruptions 
of the times. They are the mere pustules which the body 
politic throws to the surface. Thank God, that there is 
vitality enough left to throw them to the surface. The 
disease is below all, infinitely more wide-spread- 

“whatis that disease? I believe that it is first of all 
indifference — indifference to truth as truth ; next scepticism 
by which I do not mean inability to believe this or that 
dogma, but the scepticism which refuses to believe that 
there is any power in the universe strong enough, to make 
the thorough search for truth, safe in every line of inves- 
tigation; thirdly, infidelity, by which I do not mean want 
of fidelity to this or that dominant creed, but want of 
fidelity to that which underlies all creeds, the idea that 
the true and tha coud" Kravewabanidyaltva pl catioterialism, 
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by which I do not mean this or that scientific theory of 
the universe, but thar devotion to the mere husks and 
rinds of good, that struggle for place and pelf, that faith, 
in mere material comfort and wealth which eats out of 
human hearts all patriotism and which is the very oppo- 


site of the spirit that gives energy to scientific achieve 
ment.’’* 


Here is an eminent man of science complain- 
ing that the society is at present pested with 
four fatal diseases, indifference, scepticism, 
infidelity, and, finally, materialism. And the 
cause of all this is evidently the modish worship 
of mighty matter and money. 

In order that this truth may be more easily 
brought home to the earnest reader, let us cast 
alook upon the large number of lawyers, 
physicians, Capitalists, tradesmen, engineers, 
contractors, clergymen, educationists, clerks, 
and other life-draggers in the innumerable 
fashionable professions of the day, that swarm 
in our own country, and whose main object, in 
choosing the very professions they hold, is the 
hoarding of the Shining gold, so alluring to the 
jaundiced eye of the competition-sick practical 
man. It is in vain that we seek for a rational 
explanation of the existence of ‘these harassing 
professions on the grounds of benevolence or of 
rational usefulness. But for the filthy lucre they 
bring, these professions would never have sprung 

“President White's Address, Appendix to Lectures 
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into existence. Bees donot hum and buzz so 
thickly on a lump of sugar,as do lawyers and 
traders, physicians and contractors at the shrine 
of money. It is literally true that money is the 
God that is more worshipped than the God of 
Nature. 

Nor is that alone, money being the pursuit 
of almost all. Nay, it is the topic of topics. 
There is the self-styled reformer bewailing over 
the extreme poverty of his country, over the 
consequent misery, sin and crime that prevail. 
He is awfully pained to see that arts do not 
flourish in his country. By long and tiresome 
efforts, he succeeded in establishing an institu- 
tion that might have richly improved the resour- 
ces of the material prosperity of his country, 
but his disappointment is past all description at 
the fact that the institution is soon doomed to 
starvation. Thus meditates the reformer in his 
solitary moods :—our country is poor, because 
we have no wealth; sin and misery prevail, 
because we have no wealth: arts cannot flourish, 
because we have no wealth; institutions cannot 
live long and succeed, because we haveno wealth. 
From all sides is the ambitious reformer repelled 
towards the problem of wealth. He employs 
his gigantic material intellect in the “solution of 
this problem. Individual enterprises alone can 
render his country wealthy; but how can 
individual ara Ra HAASE Aion Bout 
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money ? Perhaps, there is another solution. He 
would introduce machinery into his country, and 
that would yield rich harvest of wealth and 
opulence. But machinery is costly, and a poor 
country cannot buy it. Or, perchance, our 
reformer is a protectionist. He would not im- 
port machinery or foreion improved modes of 
carrying on industry, but would encourage and 
foster native manufactures. Unfortunately for 
our reformer, unwise human nature is made 
after cheapness, and competition fells, with its 
direful axe, the structure of protection so care- 
fully raised by the reformer. 

There is the materialistic philosopher. What 
a charming thing is Civilisation! In accordance 
with his superficial modes of philosophizing, he 
analyzes civilization into its elements, cand dis- 
Covers the whole fabric of Civilization to 
rest upon wealth. Steamers and locomotive 
engines, telegraphs and post office arrangements, 
printing presses and labor-economizing machines 
would vanish into mere coal, iron and sand— 
fruitless articles—without the mighty, labor- 
sustaining hand of wealth. 

Nor is this the case with the reformer and 
the philosopher alone. The politician, the 
Statesman, the newspaper- writer, the public 
lecturer, each in his turn, is hurled back upon 
the problem of wealth. And thus the world, in 
its talks and Reonversa Mony crag Galection. q public 
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meetings, private meditations and silent reflec- 
tions, echoes and re-echoes “ MONEY,” till the 
whole fabric of society begins to reverberate, 
and the atmosphere is filled with phantoms of a 
like nature. 

Reader, carefully observe the ephemeral 
bustle and transient activity of the so-called 
civilized society. Do you not note that at least 
seventy-five per cent. of the phenomena that 
find their way to publicity in the civilized 
world, owe their origin to the love of power, 
love of enjoyment (i, e., of pleasures of the 
senses), love of honor, love of superiority, love 
of fame, and love of display ? Why is it that 
the master extracts obedience from his servants? 
Why is it that men always desire to move 
in circles of society higher than their own ? 
Why is it that so many reises and rajahs would 
willingly incur or maintain useless regal 
expenditure, but to win mere. empty titles of 
Rajah or Rai Bahadur, or Sardar Bahadur ? 
Impelled by imperious love of power or 
love of superiority, love of honor or love of 
fame, love of display or love of enjoyment ! 
And where is the mighty engine to manu- 
facture means for the gratification of these 
basely, inordinate. selfish loves? It is MONEY. 

Again, go into the lower strata of society, (by 
lower, I mean lower morally, and not necessarily 
socially,)C@nh@enisesanywhiata yjanatiya thetecheelings of: 
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jealousy, anger, envy, rivalry and competition 
play in that blind rush of living forces, called 
civilized life. The constantly increasing litiga- 
tion, the strifes and feuds of nobility, the cor- 
ruptions of courts and police, the life-sucking 
exhaustion of competitive candidates—all bear 
testimony that the society is at present deeply 
agitated by wretched feelings of jealousy, envy, 
rivalry and competition, so unbecoming of man. 
Where would you find the man, who, although 
of benevolent nature, would restrict the opera- 
tion of vengeance or anger? In the civilized 
society, hardly any! Perhaps, the poverty- 
stricken, misery-laden wretch, who has not the 
means to practice the dictates of his rebellious 
nature, but has only the misfortune to be subject 
to disappointment and melancholy, may be 
found, here or there, dragging his life with im- 
patience and restless nightmare. 0, if he had 
the power to wreak his vengeance upon oppres- 
sing civilized society! Does not all this, again, 
appeal to the potency of mighty MONEY. 
Imitation is the grand principle upon which 
Society is at present constructed. Imitation is 
the fulerum upon which hinges the mighty lever 
of society. Not to Speak of custom, fashion, 
dint of beaten groove, fear of idiosyncrasy, all 
of which spring in one way or other from the 
parental principle, tmitation,even in matters 
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opinions, ninety per cent. of the inhabitants of 
the world are swayed by theinfluence of the 
same all-pervading principle, Imitation. Speak- 
ing of the same ape-like faculty of Imitation, 
J. S. Mill says :— 
‘In our times from the highest class of 
‘ society down to the lowest, every one lives 
‘as under the eye of a hostile and dreaded 
‘censorship. Not only in what concerns 
‘others, but in what concerns only them- 
‘selves, the individual or the family do not 
‘ask themselves—What do I prefer? or, 
: what would suit my character or disposi- 
‘tion? or what would allow the best and 
‘highest in me to have fair play, and enable 
‘it to grow and thrive? They ask themselves, 
‘ what is suitable to my position? What is 
‘usually done by persons of my station and 
‘pecuniary circumstances? Or (worse still) 
‘ what is usually done by persons of a station 
‘and circumstances superior to mine? I do 
‘not mean that they choose what is custom- 
‘ary in preference to what suits their inclin- 
“ation. It does not occur to them to have 
‘any inclination, except for what is custom- 
‘ary. Thus, the mind itself is bowed to the 
‘yoke; even in what people do for pleasure, 
‘conformity is the first thing thought of, 
“they live in crowds, they exercise choice 
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‘liarity of taste, eccentricity of conduct, are 

‘shunned equally with crimes ; until by dint 

t of not following their own nature, they have 

‘no nature to follow: their human capacities 

‘are withered and starved ; they become in- 

‘capable of any strong wishes or native 

‘ pleasures, and are generally without either 

‘opinions or feelings of home-growth, or 

‘ properly their own. Now is this, or is it 

‘not, the desirable condition of human 

‘nature?’ 

Such, then, is the power of imitation. Who 
can resist its imperative influence ? Can one 
see the busy, practical world,—lawyers, physi- 
cians, engineers, contractors and all—running 
mad after the pursuit of MONEY.; can one hear 
philosophers, politicians and patriots, all with 
one cry extolling the efficacy of glittering GOLD; 
can one see the enthusiastic admirer of civilisa- 
tion confessing the omnipotence of the PECUNI- 
ARY deity ; can one observe the aristocratic 
hunters after ease, pleasure and comfort; the 
ambitious suitors of power, distinction or title, 
offering libations at the shrine of MAMMON ;-or 
can one mark anger, revenge, envy, rivalry and 
jealousy, all supplicating PLUTUS, to bestow them 
means of their gratification ; can one see all this, 
and yet not swear fealty to the sovereign power, 
GOLD? APE A] 
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By dint of imitation or example, man is 
pushed from right to left, to seek MONEY. 
Society isa whirlpool, wherein are caught all 
swimmers on the current of life, tossed with 
violence hither and thither, now hurled this 
way, and then the other ~ till man is no better 
than a ‘money-making machine.’ Is not this state 
of society deplorable ? 

See what a wreck of nobler feelings this love 
of money makes. Duty clashes with interest. 
Evils are shielded under the suppressing power 
of Mammon. The dictates of higher human 
nature are cruelly set aside and trampled under 
foot? Physicians, instead of disseminating the 
` knowledge of physiology and making the laws 
of health public, disguise even simple diseases 
and medicines under the garb of foreign names, 
and the modes of theix preparation under the 
mysterious symbolism of prescriptions. The 
numerous host of physicians, now existing in the 
country, instead of wisely administering to the 
destruction of disease and blooming of cheerful 
health, earnestly pray; every day, that men en- 
dowed with purse and power to pay should fall 
sick oftener, and suffer more frequently. Law- 
yers, instead of breeding feelings of peaceful 
friendship and encouraging reconciliation, en- 
courage feud and strife, and fan the flames of 
haughty pride or revengeful animosity. Trades- 
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needs of the people, and regulating with justice 
the law of demand and supply, get all they can, 
and give as little, keep their trade recipes secret 
or patented, and delude the ignorant consumers 
with adulterated materials. Even the preacher 
or the clergyman, whose business it should be to 
bestow consolation of simple truth and morality, 
and to shed the sacred blessings of religious 
piety and spiritual light, revels in the grand 
money-making scheine of winding up his lengthy, 
glooming, effected, hypocrisy-infected sermons 
with a mysterious nonsense, which he himself 
does not and cannot understand. 

It is not thus alone that urged by the society- 
born instinct of hoarding money, the physician 
and the clergyman, all alike, are led to the per- 
version of their duty and avocation. More 
serious still are other evils into which the society 
is plunged, but for the possession of wealth. 
There is the rich wine-dealer, or the opulent 
tobacco or opium-seller, suffered to live and 
flourish by his trade in society, and no one ever 
casts a look of disgust or disapproval at him, 
simply because he isrich. There are thousands 
of poor innocent people charged with crimes 
they never committed, and are punished ; but 
the ‘wealthy culprits,’ armed with bribe or cor- 
ruption, influence or intercession, escape with im- 
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kind are kin, in spite of the weak whisperings of 
pure religion that all are children of one common 
father, the wealthy class is fostering ineguality 
by its constant aggressions, oppressions, in- 
iquities and tyrannies inflicted upon the weak 
and the poor. Under the strong infatuation of 
money, even the graduating student forsakes his 
tastes and inclinations, if he has auy, and al- 
though fully confident of his intrinsic unfitness 
for the profession he chooses, he rushes into 
medicine, law, engineering and service, and 
floods the world with the consequences of his 
iniquitous calling. And the newspaper writer, 
who is never ashamed of calling himself the 
leader of public opinion, without a pang, delivers 
up his conscience, and feeds the vanity of the 
party that supports him. Read the degenerate 
newspaper literature--for newspaper literature 
is seldom reforming, regenerating or elevating 
—and you will see, how little is devoted to sound 
advice, true leadership, or to the cause of 
justice and truth, and how much to party-feeling, 
sentimentalism, race-prejudice, selfish bias, and 
wilful misrepresentation. All benevolence and 
disinterestedness is affected for mere show and 
ceremonialism, and in truth and in heart, 
exchanged for base selfishness and combatant 
sectarianism. Is this humanity ? 

The conclusion that irresistibly flows from 
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is now-a-days a disease, a form of insanity. 
Modern science of pathology would be imperfect 
and incomplete without a record of this discovery 
of the widest-prevalent disease, that at present 
infects society and saps the very foundation of 
morality and religious feeling. 

This disease is to be styled ‘“PECUNIO- 
MANIA,” for, like all other forms of isanity, 
it produces destruction of mental equilibrium 
and generates incoherency of thought: it commu- 
nicates an irrevocable bias in one direction, with- 
drawing the human mind from all other channels 
of activity, and exercise; and lastly, it creates an 
over-excited condition of the whole system, in- 
compatible with moderation, or normal exercise 
of functions. Like many contagious diseases, 
cholera and the like, it spreads its germs of 
destruction most profusely, and’ most widely, 
and is easily caught by the susceptible organisa- 
tion of man. And like hereditary diseases, this 
is also easily transmitted from father to son, 
from brother to brother, and from companion to 
friend. Hence:— 

Precuniomania is a disease of the type of In- 
sanity, very contagious, transmissible by heredita- 
tion, incurable or hardly curable, of the most 
virulent type. 

In order thatthe appreciating reader may have 
no difficulty in diagnosing the disease, we give 
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tom are:—insatiable thirst, or ambition; always 
hungry stomach; a phlegmatic (filled with in- 
difference) and splenetic (peevish) temperament; 
extreme sensitiveness and irritability; strong 
heart-burn of animal and human passions; rest- 
lessness; anxiety and sleeplessness; fits of pride, 
power and feverishness; paralysis of moral and 
spiritual faculties, insensibility to impressions 
ultra sensual or not physical; extreme proneness 
to over-feeding, over clothing, indolence, luxury 
and comfort; an assumed air of superficial 
independence;personal weakness and infirmity. 
And now, we will ask the anxious reader, 
whether, in the name of truth, justice and good- 
ness, 2 disease that renders man insane; a disease 
that sneers at all metaphysics, looks down upon 
all thoughtful reflection or philosophy, and dis- 
cards all theology: as speculative unpractical and 
absurd; a disease that stigmatizes all efforts to en- 
noble and elevate mankind morally, rationally and 
spiritually, as theoretical; a disease that pronoun- 
ces self-knowledge as impossible; a disease that, 
brings morality down to the level of expediency; 
a disease that, instead of the worship of God of 
Nature, sets up a worst and most wretched form 
of idolatry, the worship of copper, silver, and 
gold; a disease that denies to man the possession 
of any nature other than the one capable of eat- 
ing, drinking and money-making: we again ask, 
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uprooted, destroyed, and burnt never to grow 
again? For so long as this disease exists, there 
shall be no morality, no religion, no truth, no 
philosophy. 

The law of the influx of religious ideas is 
sound mind, disinterested, truthful, temperament, 
composed and tranquil attitude, powerful per- 
severing intellect and concentrated meditation. 
And it is the foundation of these very condi- 
tions that the headlong pursuit of money under- 
mines. The anxiety and pride, which the 
possession of money invariably brings, rob the 
mind of its composure; and the complicated 
relations and interests which the possession of 
power (wealth is power) always engenders, even 
take away the iota of disinterestedness or truth- 
fulness that may have been left; till, restless, 
through anxiety, turbulent through pride, and 
biased through interest man loses both the power 
of concentration and of clear thought. 

How elevating and dignifying is independ- 
ence, true, real independence, where man is no 
more a slave of his surroundings and circum- 
stances, but a master. And yet, there is nothing 
that does more violence to the growth and exis- 
tence of this blissful condition in man than the 
possession of wealth. A man proud of wealth 
is invariably a slave of his wealth. A stout 
healthy man is always in enjoyment of his 
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and is legitimately proud of the independence he 
feels in the exercise of his power. He exerts 
his locomotive apparatus, whenever he desires 
change of place or scenery, he takes to physical 
‘exercise whenever he desires restoration of 
strength and vigour; he goes on a walk to breathe 
the free air of heaven or to enjoy the scenery 
of nature, whenever he desires refreshment; he 
entertains elevated thoughts and plunges into 
meditations, whenever he desires to feel as a 
true man, a human spirit; and he rouses the 
dormant conservative forces of his self-healing 
nature, whenever diseases or extremes of heat 
and cold attack him. In short, he is amply 
provided, in himself, with whatsoever he needs. 
But the rich man is altogether dependent on the 
tinsel of matter; conveyance by carriages, instead 
of locomotion by muscular action; plethoric 
fulness, borrowed from the activity of drugs, or 
the ministrations of attending physicians, in- 
stead of inborn healthy glow; rich viands but 
impaired digestion which strongly needs the 
stimulation of the liquor to perform its functions, 
instead of simple diet and healthy stomach; dead 
photographs, and mute portraits hanging by the 
walls of his rooms, instead of the scenery of 
nature; entire dependence upon the cooling 
power of pankhas, and the warming properties 
of fire, refreshing power of beverages, and stir- 
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endurance. Is this the independence which a 
human being should feel? 

It is not to this extent alone that the effects 
of this tendency have extended. Modern 
Civilisation,—a phenomenon, mainly due to the 
chameleon-like properties of wealth—is brimful 
of the illustrious consequences of this tendency. 
The ancient world: produced barbarians and 
savages ; because, they were gigantic specimens - 
of human nature, living almost naked in caves or 
mere huts built just for a temporary protection 
from wind and rain ; because, their wants being 
few, their arts were simple and not numerous ; 
because, possessed of powerful memories, their 
knowledge was all they learned by rote,. and 
their reference books or library, the infallible 
record on the tablet of their memory; because, 
possessed of a clear head, their illustrations were 
So simple and common that their reasoning must 
appear as shallow: because, being penetrative, 
they reasoned by analogy, and therefore they 
knew observation only. In short, they were men 
quite different from what the modern world produ- 
ces. The modern world produces civilized men who 
are ‘starved specimens of human nature’: their 
architecture is grand and more permanent ; their 
arts are complex and more numerous ;.. their 
memories are weak and;-defective, and -more 
faithless; their libraries are unportable and more 
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unigue because they have been bedaubed as 
scientific by a process of baptism in unintelli- 
gible, classical and technical phraseology. Their 
reasoning is inductive ; their test is experiment; 
and their Jogic is the theory of probabilities. 
Such, then, is the widespread influence of wealth 

on Civilisation, both moral and intellectual. 

If, then, the possession of wealth be fraught 
with so many evil tendencies and dangerous 
consequences, let it not be imagined that what 
is commonly regarded as its reverse, t.e., 
proverty, is less so. For, to quote a Samskrita 


line :— 
gga: fa a nota aay | 

‘There is no sin or crime that is unknown 
to poverty.’ By poverty we do not mean the 
absence of that hard heavy metal, otherwise 
known as gold, (for how can dead substances 
like copper, silver and gold, effect the physical, 
mental and moral prosperity of the living soul), 
but we mean the poverty of mind. Where the 
absence of metal is the only thing to be 
complained of, industry of muscle and thoughtful 
ingeniousness of the brain can, with much 
greater advantage, be substituted for it. But 
how and whence is to be supplied that deficiency 
in the true substance of the mind, in the mental 
and moral stock, which is the foundation 
of all industry, genius, honesty and enjoyment 
alike? he Pertornpivdheiazexldcoieepsists in 
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thinking the gross material objects of the world 
to be of any value, in regarding the abundance 
of such materials as an emblem of wealth. 
True wealth is the riches of the soul, repletion 
of the mind with its fourfold endowments— 
the endowment of health, of will and muscular 
power, the endowment of intellectual faculties, and 
the endowment of moral and emotional stock. Let 
every one, who is possessed of a due share of 
these mental gifts, discard, with contempt, the 
little hard indigestible shining bits of metal, 
‘known as coinage, for, there is no liberty, 
genuine independence and dignity outside the 
exercise of these normal faculties of the mind. 
Mind is everywhere the regnant principle. The 
furious lion, the gigantic elephant, the ferocious 
tiger, the howling wolf, the blvod-thirsty hound, 
have been cowed down by the subduing power 
of the superior mind of man. The wild beasts of 
the forests have been tamed and rendered docile. 
The solid rocks have been compelled to part 
with their quarry, the depths of the earth have 
been forced to yield up their locked-in treasures, 
the mighty rivers have been made to change 
their course, the cataracts to give up their 
impetuous force to the whirling machinery, the 
water and fire have been driven to drag 
thousands of tons of loads every moment, at the - 
tremendous rate of 40 or 50 miles an hour, and 
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imprisoned by pointed conductors; all this, 
under the guidance and control of the superior mind. 
Nor has the material universe, or the animal 
kingdom alone, been thus vanquished by the 
power of the mind. Even arbitrary royalty, 
powerful oligarchy, the aristocracy of nobility 
andthe pride of heraldry have been thrown 
down and surrendered by the democracy of 
reason, ‘the monarchy of mind,’ ‘the republic of 
intellect.’ And further, the pride of aged 
pedantry, hoary with age has cast off its self- 
assumed importance and learnt lessons at the 
feet of superior though young, minds. Even the 
industrious dexterity and skilful ingenuity have 
bowed under the swaying omnipotence of new 
ideas. 

It should, then, be clearly borne in mind 
that the richness of mind, is the true richness. 
It is the undecayable wealth that deserves the 
greatest respect and highest reverence. Physical, 
material wealth, should be the lowest thing in 
our estimation. Says Manu :— 

ra argaa: arate MAA wat | 
Maa AACA A TUT AACA Il 

“Wealth, nobility of blood, age, professional 
skill or honest industry and knowledge (the 
wealth of mind), these are the five things to be 
- respected, the one following more than the one 
preceding it.” This truth has been amply 
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the superiority of the mind. The conclusion 
to be cherished is that the possession of mental 
riches is the best possession, and that the pursuit 
of these (as contradistinguished from the pursuit 
of wealth), is the pursuit that is becoming of the 
nobility of human nature. Mind is the true source 
of power, and ideas (or knowledge) are the 
true wealth, before which all else crumbles to 
dust, to rise no more. Says the Upanishad :— 
grant faa tes fran rasa 
True power comes from the spirit, and 
immortality from the possession of ideas. 
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THE NATURE OF CONSCIENCE 
AND 
THE BRAHMO SAMAJA. 


Rens 
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One of the Samajes that have exerted some 
considerable influence on the minds of the edu- 
cated community in our country is the Brahmo 
Samaja. Those who have been watching the 
progress of this body, as well as that of others, 
are well aware, how the ideas of the more en- 
lightened among a community come to be receiv- 
ed by the less enlightened as the essential parts 
of the doctrines of that community. It has been, 
therefore, well remarked, consistently with this 
principle and with the actual facts of the case, 
that, although the creed and doctrines of the 
Brahmo Samaja, as taught by its founders ‘and by 
some of its eminent teachers, assign anything but 
a proper place to the so-called faculty of con- 
science, there has been a growing tendency, among 
the members and sympathisers of this Samaja 
in general, to give it an improper power of juris- 
diction over the rules and principles of the 
society. This has led, and we believe is still 
calculated to lead, to errors of practical conse- 
, quences. 

The position of the Brahmo Samaja with re- 
gard to conscience has been that of Intuitionists. 
This school asse ‘ts that there is a moral faculty _ 
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or moral instinct in us which gives us the per- 
ception of right and wrong, of good and bad, as 
the eye gives us the perception of colour. ‘They 
that are opposed to this doctrine hold that con- 
science is not an innate faculty, but that it is 
weally an acquired faculty, a faculty which is in 
no way different and distinct from our senses, 
the acquisition being mainly from experience 
and association. Before we attempt an exposi- 
tion of the nature of Conscience, we would ask 
leave of our readers to show, what practical 
differences result from these two views. “Now, 
the difference between these two schools of philo- 
sophy, that of Intuition and that of Experience 
and Association, is not a mere matter of abstract 
speculation, it is full of practical consequences, 
and lies at the foundation of all the greatest 
differences of practical opinion in an age of 
progress. The practical reformer has continu- 
ally to demand that changes be made in things 
which are supported by powerful and widely 
spread feelings, or, to question. the apparent 
necessity or indefeasibility of established facts; 
and it is often an indispensable part of his argu- 
ment to show, how those powerful feelings’ had 
their origin, and how those facts came to seem 
necessary and indefeasible. There is therefore, 
a natural hostility between him and a philosophy 
which discourages the explanation of feelings 
and mere) facts -cienmstancesiasach association, 
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aŭd prefers to treat them as ultimate elements 
of human nature; a philosophy which is addicted 
to holding up favourable doctrines as intuitive truths, 
and deems intuition to be the voice of nature and 
of God, speaking with authority higher than 
that of our reason. ” 

The above words from the pen of one of the 
greatest philosophers that the nineteenth century 
has yet produced, clearly show the unfitness of 
this doctrine to reformation, and the inadapt- 
ablity of this view to progress and improvement 
in general. Although this mode of thought might 
not yet have induced the indolence and the con- 
servatism indicated in the above words, it is 
certain to produce these in future ; and we sin- 
cerely believe that this tendency has been a 
chief hindrance to the rational treatment of 
great social questions, - and one of the great 
stumbling blocks to human improvement. This 
radical defect in the tendencies of the Brahmo 
Samaja should not escape the attention of a 
Brahmo Reformer. : 

Had it been impossible in any case to act 
against the dictates of conscience, or were it so 
that this capacity lay uncorrupted in the general 
decay and habitual change of our other faculties, 


our treatment of the question would have been’ 
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motives, that the question has very often been 
put, “Should I obey my conscience?” and 
there have been men who have answered it in 
the negative. 

. We cannot be more certain of anything than, 
that it is but with perfect sincerity and feelings 
of reverence and godliness that an humble 
Hindu kneels down before his idol, and prays 
that he should succeed in his eftorts; nor are we 
less confident of the truth of the fact that when 
the Iconoclast Mahmid broke the precious statue 
of Somnath, it was with no less an air of solem- 
nity and calmness of conscience than when a 
Brahmo prays before his God for good conscience 
and upright heart. If these facts are true, there 
can be little doubt that this faculty, if innate at 
all, is not one of perception, but is only a 
Strengthening element in our feelings, the 
direction which is given to them being solely” 
established by association or by education. 

What is this strengthening element? When 
a child is reluctant to tell a lie, what is it but the 
fear of displeasing or the hope of pleasing his 
parents or his fellow-creatures, that operates in 
his mind? What is this binding force, then, if 
it be not the fear of displeasing or the hope of 
pleasing our fellow-creatures, or, if it be not the 
fear of hell or the hope of heaven, the fear of 
acting against, or the hope of acting according . 
to, the will of God ? 
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In proportion, then, as these esternal fears or 
hopes, these antipathies and sympathies act on 
the mind, in the same proportion is conscience, 
more or less, delicate or callous. Its binding 
force, then, consists in this, that there is a mass 
of feelings previously present in the mind, which 
gives direction to all our actions of human con- 
duct ; and it is the resistance which this mass of 
feelings offers, when we do any thing or 
act contrary to those previously present 
feelings, which probably comes afterwards in 
the form of remorse. When these feelings are 
of sufficient strength, and are regarded with 
a sanctity, man shrinks from acting against 
those feelings as an impossibility. This is what 
is termed the scrupulosity of conscience. If this 
view of moral faculty be true, then conscience is 
not only not an innate faculty, but, clogged. as 
itis, with many associations, both false and 
true, and bent, as it can be, by education and 
the operation of external influences, it cannot be 
a rational ground for the foundation of a sound 
morality. 

The objection, then, is not that conscience is 
not a standard of morality, but, that there ean 
be no standard of morality. We are aware that 
there is a disposition to believe that morality 
gains much more by a sort of Transcendental- 
ism. That there is something higher and deep- 
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only for virtue's sake, that men ought to be good 
for goodness’ sake, and that men ought to be 
moral only for morality’s sake. It is thus 
supposed that, by attaching to morality an idea 
. of objective reality, morality, gains much more 
in strength and force of operation. When the 
domain of conscience is denied them, men 
are generally anxious to accept this sort of 
transcendentalism which, by placing morality 
above the grasp of hard analysis, not in the 
mind but in something as objectively existent, 
is supposed to retain the same force of operation. 
But this magic substitute of conscience is no 
- better than the original complex bundle. 

There is no morality existing apart from the 
actions that are moral, and moral actions exist 
no more without the person acting than morality 
exists without actions that are moral. 

Is there, then, no standard of morality? Is 
then all morality void and useless ? We believe 
that morality has a foundation deeper than that 
of the so-called conscience. 

This foundation is in the social feelings. of 

. mankind. This is the feeling of. sympathy, the 
feeling that is pleasurable or painful, according 
- as we think and see that our fellow-creatures are 
happy or miserable. We do not discuss the 
whole theory of morals founded on this feeling 

«of sympathy, but would rather. refer the reader 
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Suffice it to say that this feeling of sympathy is 
the basis of utilitarianism—the theory of morals 
which calls the actions moral or immoral, ac- 
cording as they conduce to general happiness or 
not. In the sequel we would beg our readers to 
compare the position of Brahmo Samaja with 
regard to conscience, and hence with regard to 
morality, with the theory of morality as pro- 
pounded by the Aryas of the Arya Samaja, and 
to see whether the one or the other is more con- 
ducive to general happiness. Our conviction is, 
that there is no Samaja which is more patriotic, 
more beneficial to society and more interested in 
the progress of society than the Arya Samaja. 
The following is an extract from that admir- 
able work, the Gokaruna Nidhi, of Svami Daya- 
nanda Sarasvati, the founder of the Arya 
Samaja, for comparison :— 
‘‘Flesh-eater—These arguments apply only to 
things of a secular nature. But our religion 
prescribes to us the duty of eating flesh.” 
‘‘Vegetarian.— We ask if religious and irreli- 
gious be not synonymous with right and wrong 
in human conduct, you would never be able to 
prove that things may be religiously right or 
wrong as distinct from such inhuman conduct. 
Actions that conduce to general happiness are 
termed right, and those that conduce not to 
general happiness are termed wrong. If theft 
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they are painful to others. Leaving out this 
consideration, there is parity of actions between 
the robber and the robbed?” pp. 9. 

The object of the Arya Samaja is to promte 
general happiness and remove evil and misery 
from the world. Actions that tend to create 
disturbances greater than they tend to promote 
happiness are recognized by the Society as 
immoral. 

The society attaches due honor and reverence 
to them who spend their lives in promoting 
general welfare disinterestedly, &c., &e., &c. 
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CONSCIENCE & THE VEDAS 
(WITH REFERENCE TO THE BRAHMO SAMAJA.) 
===- 

As our Brahmo brethren have not unfre- 
quently endeavoured to persuade us to believe 
that there exists no necessity of a Revelation, 
on the ground, that man, the pre-eminent being 
among sublunary objects, isendowed with a con- 
science—the competent judge within us to decide 
on the Jawfulness of our actions or desires—we 
shall in this chapter show how unsound and 
flimsy their views are on this point. 

Itis anundisputed fact that whatever instincts, 
whatever impulses, are observable in an animal 
are universally existing in every one of the 
species to which it belongs. Ifyou see a lion 
tearing in pieces every animal that crosses its 
path, you cannot expect to see another oppressed 
with remorse for the death of his victims, or 
compassionately healing those whom he has 
mangled; in like manner if you see a sheep mild, 
feeble and inoffensive, you cannot reasonably 
expect to see another sly and ferocious. By 
this we mean to indicate that the impulse of 
ferociousness is peculiar to lion, and that of 
mildness to sheep, which goes to show that the 
impulses or the instincts of an animal are in 
harmony with each other, and that the dictates 
of one’s instinct are corresponding to the dictates 
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Keeping these principles in view, if we direct 
our attention to man, very formidable anomalies 
present themselves. 

Viewed in one aspect, says George Combe, 
he almost resembles a demon, in another he 
bears the impress of the image of; God. Seen 
in his crimes, his wars and his devastations, he 
might be mistaken forthe incarnation ofan evil 
spirit. Contemplated in his schemes of charity, 
his discoveries in science, and his vast combi: 
nations for the benefit of his race he seems a 
bright intelligence from heaven. The most 
opposite instincts or impulses seem to exist in 
his mind. 

We believe our readers are aware that there 
existed, for upwards of 2,000 years, in .many 
prats of India, in large numbers, the “thugs.” 

These professional murderers, after making 
offerings to the image of Kali, went about strang- 
ling travellers in remote places, often under 
circumstances of falsehood and treachery of the 
deepest dye. They assumed many different 
disguises, and played many different parts. A 
party of them would accost a wayfarer going 
homeward from a journey. Cheerful talk 
and song would win his heart, and he 
would tell them freely of his private affairs 
of his wife and children he was going to meet 
after long years of absence, toil and sufferings. 
Watching A favourable opportunity onthe: skirts 
-of some jungle, Riga Matheatapasyicaseuld throw 


pa. 
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his turban-cloth round the neck of their victim, 
another seizing the other end of the cloth would 
draw it tightly round; while a third would seize 
the man by the legs and throw him on the gro- 
und. There could beno resistance. The work was 
quickly done. The body was, then, stripped, 
the property secured, and very soon the corpse 
was buried. The thugs would afterwards kindle.. 
a fire beside the grave, and feast as heartily, 
sing as merrily, and sleep as soundly as if they 
had committed an act of the greatest merit. No 
compunctions visited the thugs. An English 
officer asked one of them:—‘“‘Did you never feel 
pity of the old men and young children whom 
you murdered while they were sitting quietly 
by you? Never, was the answer.” 

Here we have the picture of man endowed 
with a conscience in common with other man- 
kind, and. yet we find that the actions of the 
virtuous men strongly contrast when compared 
to these vices. Now, if conscience were as sure 
a guide to our walk in life as the instinct of an 
animal, there would naturally have been no 
difference in the actions of the virtuous and 
those of a thug; but as these: two parties seem 
to act as if prompted by hostile instincts or 
impulses, we may briefly enquire into the causes 
producing these heterogeneous phenomena. The 
main cause of these differences can only be 
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traced in the weakness of conscience in an 
uneducated state. 

Itisa faculty originally too weak, but capa- 
ble of being improved by sound education. As 
the child fades away in its growth if a proper 
nourishment is not administered daily, so does 
the conscience of that man to whom education 
is not imparted. 

To enable conscience to distinguish truth 
from falsehood, it is essentially necessary that 
it should be thoroughly enlightened, or, else 
what could lull, to such a dreadful lethargy, 
the conscience of those thugs as not to remon- 
strate with them against the crimes they com- 
mitted if it were originally as potent as the 
instinct of an animal, and what could keep so 
Vigilant the conscience of virtuous men as to fill 
with remorse and repentance their minds for a 
Single sin which would fall as insignificant when 
Compared to the crime of murder. Compare 
the poor Hindus with the wild Khaibaries of the 
frontier, and you will easily find the wide differ- 
ence in the dictates of their conscience. One 
would shudder and even faint to see a dog 
ruthlessly killed, while the other would not 
hesitate to sacrifice human life to examine the 
sharp edge of his sword. 

Dear reader, disarm yourself of feelings 
proceeding from a party spirit, as we appeal to 
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as our guide? Isit infallible? Does it give its 
wholesome counsel to all mankind? Does it 
exercise the same influence in every heart? Does 
it always elicit trath? If it were so, there 
would have been one religion, one monotonous 
state of society, one opinion, and no conflict in 
this wide world. 

If the dictate of conscience is the real voice 
of God, how will you account for the inconsis- 
tent notions of different people. Why the 
Hindus should consider the eating of flesh a 
sin, and the Muhammedans a virtue? Why should 
polygamy be allowed in one nation and bigamy 
held a heinous crime in another. 

Can you reasonably say that one or the 
otheris deprived of conscience and intellectual 
faculties? If it were so, the American of the 
fifteenth century would never have become the 
American of the nineteenth century. At the 
time America was discovered by Columbus, it 
was a “practice prevailing among some tribes 
there that when their parents and other rela- 
tions became old, or labored under any distem- 
per which their slender knowledge of the heal- 
ing art could not remove, the American cut 
short their days with a violent handin order to 
be relieved from the burden of supporting and 
tending them, and this was not regarded asa 
deed of cruelty but as an act of mercy. An 


American broken with years and infirmities, 
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conscious that he could no longer depend on 
the aid of those around him, placed himself con- 
tentedly in his grave, and it was by the hand of 
his children or nearest relations that the thong 
was pulled or the blow inflicted. Not only that; 
but upon the decease of a chief, a certain. num- 
berofhis wives, of his favorites, and of his 
slaves were put to death and interred together 
with him. 

Now compare their condition of the 15th 
century with their condition of the nineteenth 
century, or, the condition of ancient Britons with 
the Englishmen of to-day. What a wonderful 
change has since been effected. Tf they were 
destitute of moral and intellectual faculties, no 
endeavour on the part of man could ever have 
elevated them to their present refinement. 

Does not all this show clearly that conscience 
in the rude state of society is an important 
faculty, and derives all its Strength from edu- 
cation ? 

‘Now we ask—is it a part of wisdom to look 
to conscience under all circumstances for all 
religious truths? The Brahmos would emphati- 
cally deny this, but urge to take it asa safe 
guide when it is enlightened. Then it becomes 


yation accomplished ; by a close stud of moral, 
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religious and scientific truths. True it is that 
those truths are brought to our knowledge 
through the medium of books, but no book can 
contain truth unless the rudiments of truth were 
previously imbibed by its author. ` 

For more than some thousand years the in- 
habitants of Great Britain continued to be sava- 
ges for want of proper education; and since the 
rudiments of civilization have been imparted to 
them, what a prodigious improvement do we 
mark in their history. 

In the course of seven centuries, says Lord 
Macaulay, this wretched and degraded race have 
become the greatest and most highly civilized 
people, have spread their dominions over every 
quarter of the Globe, have scattered the seed of 
mighty empires and republics over the vast 
continents, of which no dim intimation had ever 
reached us. Ptolemy or Strabo have created a 
maritime power which would annihilate in a 
quarter of an hour the navies of Tyre, Athens, 
Carthage, Venice and Genoa together; have 
carried the science of: healing, the means of 
locomotion and correspondence, every mechani- 
cal art, every manufacture, every thing that 
promotes the convenience of life, to a perfec- 
tion. : 

If they have made this immense progress 
during seven centuries, what could, beside the 


want of the rudiments of civilization, confine 
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them to their savage state for more than some 
thousands of years ? 

If we trace back the history of any nation, 
we find it in a rude state until civilization was 
introduced in it by a previously existing civiliz- 
ed nation. ; 

The English derived the rudiments of their 
civilization from Romans, and the Romans from 
Greeks, and the Greeks from Egyptians, and the 
Egyptians from Hindus, or, more properly speak- 
ing, Aryas, but here perhaps you would raise an 
objection and say that the Egyptians, derived 
their system of civilization from the Hindus is a 
mere conjecture, founded on the striking analo- 
gies between the institutions of both nations, as 
it is difficult to conceive how any great migra- 
tion could have taken place from Hindustan—a 
country that never possessed a navy. ‘This 
objection may, perhaps, perplex fora while the 
foreigners, but it is ill calculated to stand before 
the natives of India. For they not unfrequently, 
meet in every Samskrita work the word Vamiina, 
which means a, balloon in English. 

Granting that Indians had no naval power, 
can we possibly suppose that they could not 
transport themselves from one region to another 
by means of balloons ? 

Now as we have arrived at the home of all 
civilization, let us enquire who was their civilizer. 
There being no nation previously. civilized to the 
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Aryan, who could impart them the rudiments of 
Civilization? Were the Vedas held as “ out- 
pourings of savages in the age of sensation,” in 
which view our Brahmo brethren scem to hold 
them ? No, certainly not, they esteemed them 
as a revelation from God, and held them as the 
fountain-head of all civilization, inasmuch as 
they inculcate wisdom and religious truth, and 
have been the great civilizer of human beings. 
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(Short Sermons and Essays on Religious Sub- 
jects. By a Punjab Brahmo of the New Dispen- 
sation.) 

This pamphlet of fifteen pages deals with 
some of the most vital questions of religion, e. f., 
the immortality of the soul and the Knowable 
and the Unknowable, &e. Ina short pamphlet 
like the one under consideration, a careful, 
systematic and complete treatment of even one 
of the few subjects treated of in this pamphlet 
cannot be expected. Nor can it be expected 
that a pamphlet intended chiefly to serve the pur- 
pose of familiarizing the ideas of the author to 
the public in popular language will satisfy all 
the conditions of a metaphysical treatment. 
With due consideration of all these difficulties 
under which a pamphlet must labour, we venture 
to think that the pamphlet before us does not 
fulfil the conditions of a good religious tract. 

One of the chief aims of a religious tract is a 
simple, short, clear and popular exposition of 
one’s doctrines. : But above all, soundness of 
philosophising is the most essential requisite of 
a good tract. By a careful perusal of this tract 
we are led to think that this it miserably fails to 
effect. Not only is the treatment of subjects too 
brief, (as it must be), and too vague and indefi- 


nite (which is by QS2neansupipleasing,feature of 
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the pamphlet), but so very incorrect, and based 
on such false methods of philosophising that we 
do not hesitate to point out some few shortcom- 
ings of the pamphlet as a sample for future 
guidance of a man like the author. We will 
take the doctrine of the immortality of soul, for 
instance. 

Says the author :— 

“The soul of man is immortal, because its 
Creator isimmortal.’”’ We have no desire here 
to doubt the correctness of the conclusion, but 
in regard to importance, the method by which 
we arrive at our conclusions is as important 
(perhaps more) as the conclusions themselves 
are. 

Now, the correctness of an argument 
can always be better judged by examin- 
ing its analogues, or arguments similarly 
carried on. Let us apply the method to the 
argument cited above. If the immortality of 
soul can be deduced as a conclusion from the 
immortality of its Creator, as surely can “the im- 
mortality of man be deduced from that of his 
Creator. For, if man’s Creator be the same as 
the Creator of the soul, which, we haveno doubt, 
the author of the pamphlet very sincerely and 
eagerly believes in, it undoubtedly follows that 
man must be immortal, and that the well-known 
adage, “Man is mortal,’* is a conclusion the most 


grotesquely mapesa Gf All found. p osophy 
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“and methods of philosophising to the thinking 
of the author. Nor might we carry the analogy 
thus far.- It can be shown that the author’s way 
of reasoning is wonderfully subversive of all in- 
tellect, as it leads us to attribute to things what 
never could belong to them. The soul of man is 
immortal, because the Creator is immortal. 
We might argue, — 

The table is angry, because the carpenter is 
angry, and so on. 

The author further adds:— 

“ It (soul) has in it the germs of true wisdom, 
justice . . . it is created by God in his own 
image as pure and holy and righteous as He 
Himself is.” 

The latter assertion can be interpreted in two 
ways. It may imply, in the first instance, that 
human nature is all pure, and holy; whilst the 
factis that the natural depravity of man has 
grown into a proverb; whereas, virtue, which is 
equally natural, is regarded as an unexpected 
result. Or, it may imply that the holiness of 
God can be inferred from virtuous and good 
qualities found in man. In the former aspect, 
the assertion is at the best a partial truth, for, 
soul possesses other attributes of anger and 
passion also. In the latter aspect, either vice 
and crime are. also divine, and cannot be ranked 
: as separate and accidental attributes of man, Or, 


man was not created j i ; 
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Indeed, the absolutely virtuous nature of man 
is so far away from the fact that, on the as- 
sumption that souls are created by God, the 
nature of man has been deemed inexplicable by 
and inconsistent with any theological conception 
except the one which introduces the lie of an 
equally Omnipotent Evil Spirit, or, the one which 
makes morality as essential an attribute of God- 
head as immorality; and, if both these attributes 
were to be absolute, Godhead would be reduced 
to a logical impossibility. 

Not to tire the reader with the circuitous, 
ever-recurring assertions in which the author 
indulges, and in which he assumes everything 
and proves nothing, we will come to a point 
which at least has the semblance of an argu- 
ment, or seems to bear upon the question of the 


immortality of soul. 

“|. The cravings of man for light and 
life cnnnot be altogether annihilated. The soul’s 
longings after a better state are facts of con- 
sciousness even in the lives of those who are 
slow to admit them.” ‘This at least may be 
construed into an indication of the immortality 
of soul. But the author does not perceive that, 
making the best of what he says, we can admit 
as facts of consciousness, the longings of a soul 
after a better state. Beyond this the argument 
‘proves nothing. How the fact of consciousness 


goes a step further, and, leaving bebind its 
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subjeetive nature, transcends to the grade of an 
objective reality, is not clear to us. It would 
seem to us, that a longing or a craving is at the 
best a longing or a craving, and no more. ' 
After a few lines more which teach us, that 
the sense of right or wrong is ever present in 
man, and many other irrelevant points, we come 
to something which seems to be a reason for 
the above assertion. It is that “to say that the 
soul with its varied and united powers of 
development shall come to nought with the dis- 
solution of the body, is to rob its Creator of 
all wisdom and mercy.” We do not see what 
wisdom can there be in the reverse of what 
is stated above. If soul was ever created, 2. e., 
brought into existence from non-entity, it is but 
natural, and the result of mere reversibility, 
that it should again resolve itself into nothing. 
What wisdom can there be in the Creator forc- 
ing upon us an impossibility, a created indes- 
tructibility, we do not understand. All wisdon 
and mercy is for the sake of some end or some 
utility; and, unless God had some selfish utility 
to serve thereby, we cannot perceive the crea- 
tion of souls itself at the time when it took place, 


could never be of any utility to those who could 
not and did not exist before them. 
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A REPLY TO SOME CRITICISM 
OF 
SVAMIJI'S VEDA BHASHYA. 


SS 


Gq Male Tass ST Tek atta: | 
ga gfir ama: Il Rig. J. 3. 6. 


The word Jndra in this Mantra signifies 
Vayu. 


RAN: MFA maa TAU Mam II Rig. I. 14. 10. 

The above Mantra from the Rig Veda gives 
“Indrena vayuna,’ thereby signifying that 
“Indra,” can be substituted for “Vayu,” as 
they are synonymously used in this, “cha” of 
“Samuchchaya,” which would have signified 
the distinct characters of Indra and vayu, being 
omitted here. 

aaa mÀ: areata ate fara LA 

The above quotation from Nirukta, X1, 8, in- 
dicates the synonymous character of Indra and 
Prana, ee 

The words Ayahi are distinctly analyzed a, 
and yahi. There can be no grammatical in- 
accuracy whatever in this separation of a from 
yahi. In fact, the Vedic paraseology is so 
far different from the laukika one that -this 
separation cannot be wondered at,: even such 
particles as a and upa are very often thrown at 
a distago) Pree ane e eieeslwieallewbich in the 
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Laukika way of expression they would have 
been combined. For instance:— 


sree fet RY Aaaf ga | 

TAT wed TA Il Sam. I, 2. 

TM eta isa | 

Ter akwa fea: | Rig. I, 5. 1. 

In the first Mantra from among the two 
quoted above the particle upa would have been 
joined with emas?; in the latter. particle a would 
have been joined with nishidata from which it 
is separated by the words Tveta. There can be 
no doubt that in doing so a peculiarly distinct 

. character is being assigned to the particles like 
a and upa, which is in no way inconsistent with 
the Vedic mode of expression 


The chief point to` be considered is that the 
word Indra occurs in the text in the form of 
vocative singular and yahi in that of second 
person, singular imperative. What ground is 
there for taking Indra in nominative singular 
and yahi in the sense of third person of indi 
cative, singular? 

It is merely ignorance of Vedic modes of 
expression that can lead us to be so arrogant as 
to deny that there can .be such a change of 
meanings, A deep philosophy underlies even 
the assumption of such. changes of meaning. 
Who can deny that the vocative, singular mode 
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of expression is more impressive and implies a 
strong and direct sense of perception with which 
omniscience alone is compatible. We quote a 
piece below from Nirukta which will finally 
decide the point. 

maka Ha: — AET: AAEN: ATARA- 
qaa Nil a Aaa: aaa RNa 
saagaa Te AAEN, RR- 
gagga: ala nafa AnA aaa | 
ae Haaa, SIJAN Ku Aaa a- 
atat li Nirukta VII., 1, 1 and 2, which means :— 

“There are three kinds of Richas (Vedic 
Mantras),” those pertaining to objects invisible 
‘or those beyond the range of perception; those 
pertaining to objects visible, (that is coming 
under the direct cognizance of perception), and, 
lastly, those belonging to subjective consciousness. 
The first, that is, those pertaining to objects 
invisible, are used under all names and in all 
cases with the form of the third person of the 
verb. Those pertaining to objects visible are used. 
in the second person only, and the word wam 
for their pronoun. The stotarus (reciters of 


Vedic Mantras) may be regarded as Prat yaksha 
as imperceptible 


and Pi araksha Mantras MARE ijod 25 Collection. 
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BOSI WA ST EDOM Or ete kane 


| Consciousness or out of perceptible consciousness. 
Those pertaining to subjective consciousness are 
always treated of in the first person and the 
pronoun akam standing for them.” 


This law prevails throughout in the Vedas. 
The Mantras in which second person is .used 
may beof two kinds. Where the objects are 
perceptible, there may come the form for expres- 
sion, second person. Also, where the objects 
are invisible and the reciters Visible, the same 
form of expression is used. The object of the 
above explanation is this.. According to the 
ordinary rules of grammar, the first, second and 
third persons are used in their respective places; 
the third person always in the case of objects 
void of consciousness, the first and second in 
the case of conscious objects only. This is only 
a general law of laukika and Vedic terms, but 
according to Vedic use even where the object is 
void of consciousness, but regarded as percep- 
tible, the second person is used. The object of 
thus vivifying, as it were the inanimate objects, 
is to render them directly amenable to the utility 


and perceptibility of man. 
The same reasons stand as well for the use 
of imperative mood in lieu of the indicative. 
To render the latter assertion, however, directly 
esas by grammar we affix the following 
<a yi ie } ri 
rika of Mahabhashyg ya the .Aphorism, of 
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Panini, chap. III, 1, 85. mam ATA gegt- 
afamat nea A a ees 
qeri wiht a Raa aka ll 

Which affirms that moods and tenses, besides 
other grammatical forms, are interchangeable. 

In exemplifying the various cases of this 
change, Patanjali, in his Maha Bhashya, gives 
also the following :— 

“Viyuyah” for “viyuyat,” “adhyasyamanena,” 
and “ yaksha manena ” for “adhasateta”’ and 
“ yakshta.” 

Since this use of the imperative for the indi- 
cative mood, and of the second person for the 
third, is universal in the Vedas according to the 
laws given by Niruktakara, it is not difficult to 
exemplify the same in all the Mantras of the 
Vedas. Instead of this Mantra being an except- 
ion to the ordinary rules of grammar, which the 
critics have wrongly taken for the position of 
the Svami, it is only one of the very numerous 
cases of a law so universally obtaining in Vedic 


7) it 


text. 

Who has not observed the change of person 
and case in groups of Mantras belonging to the 
same Sukta? If the vocative case was only 
used to signify a form of nature-worship, which 
seems to be the position of our critics, it would 
be highly improbable that a deity being once 
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called in (according to their ideas), IN the first 


four or five mantras of the Sukta, should vanish 
in the next set of mantras belonging to the same 
Sukta, so as to justify the use of third person, 
singular nominative, for second person, singular 
vocative. The position taken by our critics 
is not;only highly improbable but mars 
the uniform character of the hymns, and would 
according to the belief of nature-worshippers, 
cause much fight and confusion among the gods 
and create subjects of anger and hatred among 
their worshippers, the men. The hymns, 
instead of being hymns would become so many 
occasions of regular fight between gods and men. 
For examples of such sudden change, see second 
Sukta of 1st Mandala of Rig Veda, wherein in the 
first three, Mantras we have vocative singular 
and in the others third person singular. In the 
very first Sukta of Rig Veda the first three 
_ mantras treated in third person singular, the fourth 
in second person singular, the fifth again in the 
third person singular, and the rest again in 
second person singular. How is this difference 
to be accounted for by the hypothesis of our 
critics. 


The same remarks apply to the word 
Dadhishva. 

The Separation of a from yahi is quite com- 
patible with the yaugika character of Vedic terms.’ 


The word Sute is translated, and correctly so, 
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by the Svami as referring to something pro- 
duced, its dhatu (root) being su to produce 
(compare the ordinary laukika analogue ‘sut, the 
son). The position of our critics that ‘su? and 
other similar words like soma, &c., refer to a 
root su to extract or squeeze the juice (?) is not. 
at all correct. For instance, take the first 
mantra of the second Sukta of Rig Veda, “Vayava 
yahi darshateme soma arankritah tesham pahi 
shrudhi havam.” At the first sight this Mantra 
seems to favour the side taken by our critics, as 
word pahi may be construed into an additional 
indication of soma, the extracted juice (?) being 
something drinkable, but a closer insight will 
show that pahi refersnot to drinking but pro- 
tecting and growing. Had soma meant a juice, 
something drinkable, the expression would have 
been pira and not pahi. 


The last point referred to in the questions of 
our critics refers to the word Harivah. This word 
is a derivative of hari which in Vedic termino- 
logy signifies Ashva (a term of much wider 
meaning than is attached to it by our critics, 7.e,, 
horse). It is only a faith in corrupt mythology 
which can lead to the conception of horses for 
various gods and goddesses, whilst, as clearly 
laid down in the Nirukta and backed by the 
following quotation from Shatapatha, the terms 


like hari &c., synonymous with Ashva, indicate 
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Invariablyltltecites oh ereartenayueeeuloeyy which 
the Svami translates as—“ Vega yukta ” 
TA aha:—apete year ag Beat ast agf | 

The above quotation gives Ashvas as synony- 
mous with it. Now even commonsense will tell 
that a horse is not an ox, nor an ox a horse ; if 
there is anything common in them, there is 
capability of movement Vrisha and Agni cannot 


synonymously indicate any other senso except 
that of velocity. 
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ORIGIN OF THOUGHT AND 
LANGUAGE: 


SV 

Before giving examples, as I promised, of 
how in the Vedas are found some of the most 
important ideas of infinity, &e., it is necessary 
to say something about the origin of language, 
which presupposes almost simultaneously with 
it the origin of thought. Language, as 
Aristotle calls it, is but the outward thought, 
and thought is the inward language. Both of 
them are logos. Wherever a word exists in any 
language theecorresponding thought is sure to 
exist, and a thought has no clear and distinct 
shape in the mind of the thinker, unless it is 
fixed ina word. So the thought and language 
of man grew simultaneously, and our surest 
method of tracing the thought of man to its 
very root is to trace the history of human speech. 
Herein lies the greatest importance of the Vedas. 
They supply us with ample material for tracing 
the history of human speech and thought to its 
very origin. And inasmuch as they give us 
this, when, and how of the origin of all human 
thought, they have a right to be called the 
revelation. No other existing book can satisfy ` 
this condition, and can, therefore, be no revela- 
tion. But where, then, did language come from? 
This theory of revelation will lead us in the 


right direction. 
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It is WEHKPAYA that the Indian grammarians 
call the alphabetical sounds of the Samskrita 
Janguage the akshara samannoya. This means 
the Veda, 1. e., the revelation which consists of 
literal sounds. In other words, according to the 
Hindu theories of revelation, which we have 
Seen to be the only true one, these literal sounds 
are (Braz) the eternal sounds of Nature. The 
origin of the articulate speech of man, which is 
made of these litera] sounds, is in the sounds of 
nature. And this every body will acknowledge, 
if he examines carefully the roots of the Samskrita 
language, out of which have been formed, as 
Yaska and Shakatayana tell us, all the nouns 
and verbs, &c., of the language. The roots are 
the sounds which man learned to imitate from 
nature, and out of these by-and-bye grew the 
language which is now our pride, as also did its 
sister languages. For Sometime men used to 
talk only with Toots, as they could not have 
done otherwise, And these roots expressed 
Single ideas, When man had progressed so far 

_that the Combination of two Single thoughts 
became a necessity of his life, two roots expres- 
sing the two different ideas were placed side by 
Side. For better understanding, I give an illust- 
ration from a later Process in the formation of 
language, the Composition of nouns and from 
the English language, which will be more 
familiar to the reader. The word kingdom 
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means the house or UOMIION OPA kine? Before 
their composition, both of these words conve- 
yed a separate and independent idea. When 
the necessity was ‘felt of expressing an idea 
compounded of these two, these words were 
placed side by sid. But dom did not as yet lose 
its independence, and carried to the mind of the 
speaker, as before, the idea of a separate power. 
By-and-bye, however, it became dependent on 
king, and lost its separate and independent 
power. In fact, it became, to borrow an 
expressive idea from the Chinese grammarian, 
empty. Henceforward it was only as mere 
suffix, and nothing more. 

The same happened with the last of the roots 
which we have seen were placed side by side in 
the beginning of the second stage in the develop- 
ment of language. Thus, for example, the two 
roots 82 (to howl) and Tito give) were placed 
side by side, when it became a necessity to 
express the compound idea of a being, which 
“gave” and “sent the rolling sound of thunder.” 
This gave us the word Bg (or aq), the “howl- 
giver.” The word isa compound, very similar 
to the later ggfataq, which literally rendered is 
only “ Indra-win,” the high accent being on the 
. word ga Indra. But the principal idea being 
that of the root rud. (@z,) the other became very 
soon empty, and was reduced to a mere suffix, 
giving to the root the idea of agency just as in 
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the wora ote RR nine avine thus far 
explained the process of the formation of nouns 
I may leave the rest, for here I shall only have 
todo with nouns. One thing let us remember 
now. Itis that, in order to understand any 
thought properly, we must trace the word, 
which is its outward representative, to its root, 
and thence form the radical meaning to trace 
all the intermediate steps to the then meaning of 
the word. Then only shall we find what were 
the sensuous beginning of all our ideas, 7. e., their 
true revelation. But we must have light-houses_ 
to guide our courses in this dark ocean of 
linguistic investigation. There must be some 
Intermediate link that may give us some clue at 
least to the origin and development. And that 
light-house, that link, is supplied by the Veda. 
There we see the ideas growing and coming 
out, and inasmuch as they are the onl y existing 
revelation. 
THE NAMES oF THR VEDA EXPLAINED, 

Revelation in Samskrita is called either the 
Shruti, the Amnaya, or Samamnaya, and the 
Veda. I have explained the meaning of Shruti. 
Tt means the voice of Nature. When these voices 
have done their work, man has come to know. 
something, to possess all those ideas which he. 
Could not have Possessed without them ; then 
this Shruti becomes the Veda, inasmuch as it is 
now known. The word Amnaya comes from 
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the root Hf to meditate upon, with the prefix 97, 
on all sides, and the suffix q.. It means that 
which ought to be thoroughly meditated upon. 
And indeed*it is only by a thorough and critical 
examination of the Samhitas that we can reach 
in that mass of song true to revelation. This 
Veda is quite independent of the Samhitas., It 
will exist all thesame, whether they exist or not. 
But if the Samhitas be lost, it will become diffi- 
cult for us to recover the true Veda: for it is to 
be found in them alone, as their names them- 
selves testify. The Samhitas are called respec- 
tively the Rig Veda, the Yajur Veda, &c. 
The meanings of these are the following :—The 
Rig Veda means a book, a collection in which 
the Veda is found in the Richas or praises 
the Sama Veda means that science which is on. 
the subject of samans (chanting hymns): and so 
on. With this meaning these books are, in a 
figurative sense, sometimes simply spoken of, 
as the Vedas; but their true names are simply 
the Rik, the Saman, &c., or, the Rig Veda, the 
Sama Veda, &c. — we 
Thus we see that in reality the Veda cannot 
bea book, it cannot even be articulate speech. 
The true Veda is rather a matter of feeling and 
knowing. And that feeling and that knowledge 
the Samhitas giv us in a very tangible form. 
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MAN'S PROGRESS DOWN- 
WARDS 

_ it has been a well recognised theory with the 
generality of European writers that all nations 
have risen from a savage state, and that count- 
ries which now boast of ahigh degree of civiliza- 
tion were once immersed in utter barbarism. 
With them man’s progress is only onward and 
not backward. Our countrymen, who have 
received western education, and who, with very 
few exceptions, disregard the time-honoured 
traditions of their motherland, have followed in . 
the same track. Their opinion is, that in the 
Vedic period of India; when the people wor- 
Shipped the elements of nature, and, when, 
according to their incorrect information, the 
idea of one Supreme Ruler of the universe was 
not grasped, the Aryan nation was just emerging 
from a state of barbarism and darkness, and 
_ that since that time the country has been conti- 
nuously advancing in Civilization. These gentle- 
men, it seems, have studied only one phase of 
human life, and have not yet learned that 
nations are as much liable to decay as they are 
capable of making progress. All the great 
nations of antiquity who were famous for their 
valour, Power and enlightenment, have perished, 
and left 99 panki iofytheie Vaeni glory 
except what is here and there found in the pages 
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of history. Where are the ancient Greeks, 
Romans, Phoenicians, Carthegians, and Egypti- 
ans? Are not the modern Greeks and Italians 
descendants of their once glorious ancestors? 
And have they not fallen from their ancient 
greatness? It is true they have managed to 
regain their independence and keep up some 
degree of civilization, but can their present state 
Stand any comparison with that high excellence, 
that great development—physical, mental and 
moral—which was once enjoyed by their 
glorious ancestors ? They have surely fallen. 
We will say nothing with regard to our own 
country. Our object in this chapter is to show, 
by means of a concrete example, thatit is possi 
ble for a nation, after arriving at a high 
Stage of civilization to dwindle down into a con- 
dition of perfect Savageness. Our readers will 
also learn, perhaps for the first time, that 
Christianity, if it has been the means of civilizing 
some countries, has, also, in one instauce at least 
been the cause of the utter ruin and destruction 
ofa whole nation. Cases like one which we are 
going to lay before our readers, shall prove 
without any doubt that an uncivilized nation 
gains in civilization, only by coming in contact 
with a civilized and morally-developed people 
and not by the introduction of one creed or 
other. Archbishop Trench after studying the 


. languages of differe aa Gaiains an 
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insight into their histories, has come to this 
conclusion, that a deep study of the ancient 
histories of all nations will show that every 
country has received civilization from some 
other civilized country with which it happened 
to come in contact. This opinion, of course, 
leads to one premise that there must have been 
one nation at least which must have been civili- 
zed or enlightened from the very beginning, 
and that must have been the means of spreading 
knowledge in all directions. We will not discuss 
in this short chapter which nation, among those 
of which we have knowledge, has the honour of: 
being the civilizer of the whole world, After 
the above general remarks, we proceed to our 
proper subject, and hope to prove, by referring 
to the state of the degenerate Red Indian of 
America, how a highly: civilized nation can again 
fall into the very bottom of ignorance and 
barbarism. The history of the despised Red- 
man is very curious and instructive in many 
ways. Many rude and savage ‘nations are yet 
inhabiting the globe, but of none js so deplo- 
rable a condition as of the ancient inhabitants 
of the New World. It fills one’s mind at once 
with melancholy when he learns, as we will 
show further on, that these intractable savages 
are the scions of a very old and civilized race. 
Aa enavity, ipto the Saa sia sanook. the life 
of this falfen nation shall also give some blow to 
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the generally recognised division of stone and 
iron ages. All such theories are founded on a 
presupposition that the world is notin existence 
from a very remote age, and that man has been- 
continuously making progress onward. : 
“The conclusions towards which almost all 
the enquiries into the early history and past 
civilization of the red race of America seem to 
lead, are indeed of the utmost interest, as they 
lead to a strong presumption that the nations 
and tribes inhabiting these regions at the period 
of the arrival of Spaniards were not people 
emerging from a state of barbarism, and slowly 
working their way up in the social scale, but 
that, on the contrary, they were descendants of 
a more civilized race sinking gradually from the: 
high position they had once maintained, while 
some of them, having outstepped the others in 
their downward career, had already sunk: into 
the condition of savages.” ; 
The historians have been so accustomed to 
see a movement from barbarism upwards that 
it has been very reluctantly admitted: after an 
accumulation of good deal of clear evidence that 
the ruined cities which are spread -in ‘the ‘midst 
of old and dense forests over many districts of 
„America, were built by the progenitors of the 
now savage Red Indians :—‘! When ‘the Spani- 
ards, in 1517, after twenty-five years’ occupation 
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in the New World—landed upon the coasts of 
Central America, they were struck with amaze- 
ment at the contrast between the state of the 
countries which now opened to their view and 
those with which they had previously become 
acquainted in these regions. Instead of naked 
and timid savages, gathered together in tribes 
independent of, and often hostile to, each other, 
struggling for subsistence amidst the difficulties 
of uncultivated nature, unacquainted with the 
simplest arts of civilized life, they here beheld 
populous nations living under the dominion of 
powerful monarchs, subject to the rule of 
systematic governments and established laws, 
skilled in arts and manufactures, enjoying all 
the benefits of organized societies, and dwelling 
in cities which seemed to the dazzled eyes of the 
new-comers to rival in magnificence those of the 
Old World. The city of Mexico was, at the time 
of Spanish invasion, approached by artificial 
roads, thirty feet in width, and extending from 
two to three miles in length. The temples 
dedicated to the religious worship of the people, 
the palaces of the monarch, and the dwellings of 
persons of distinction were, according to the 
description of the invaders, of gigantic dimen- 
sions and magnificent structure, while the habi- 
tations of the lower classes were of the humblest 
character, being merely huts resembling those 


of the Indians of the rudest tribes. The most 
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striking architectural features in the city of 
Mexico were the temples; and foremost among 
these was the great Teocalli*—that is. House of 
God— situated in the principal square, and one 
of the first destroyed by the Spaniards when 
they became masters of the city. This temple 
which was dedicated to Tezcatlopia, the god first 
in rank after Teoth, the Supreme Being, and to 
Maritli,} the god of war, consisted of a trunca- 
ted pyramid formed by five terraces ascended by 
broad flights of steps. The sides of the pyramid 
faced the four cardinal points ; its base was 318 
feet long, and its perpendicular height 121 feet. 
On the truncated top of the pyramid were placed 
the sacrificial stone and the statues of the gods, 

Is not this word directly the Samskrita word Devalaya 


meaning House of God? Does not it point some link 
between the West Indians and the East Indians, who have 
both degenerated, though not in equal degree ? 

+ How similar is the fate of both these nations. What 
the enlightened and merciful followers of Christ did in 
the West Indies the pious followers of Islam accomplished 
in this country. The religious fervour of both was direct- 
ed for along time in demolishing the magnificent temples 
of the conquered races, and in obliterating the marks of 


ancient civilization. 

tIs not this word connected with the Samskrita Marut- 
van, one of the names of Indra; Teoth is apparently 
derived from Samskrita deva. There may be found some 
Samskrita word corresponding to the word Tezcatlopia. 
With our limited knowledge of Samskrita we have not 
been able to trace this.word to its origin. 
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among which those of the sun and moon were of 
colossal dimensions, and covered with plates of 
gold. Around the main building was a wall of 
hewn stone, ornamented with knots of serpents 
in bas-relief. Within the precincts of the wall, 
or immediately adjoining it, were the dwellings 
of the priests. Edifices of a similar character 
were represented as existing throughout Mexico 
and the adjoining countries; and the capital 
itself was said to contain no less than eight 
temples almost equal in size to that just describ- 
ed, besides two thousand of inferior dimen- 
sions.” 
We have made this long quotation to prove 
on authority that a part of the country still 
enjoyed some degree of civilization at the time 
of the Spanish invasion. Though completely 
fallen, they yet retained some show of progress. 
It is, however, curious to observe that these 
people who had built such magnificent buildings 
of stone and had made a great progress in the 
art of sculpture, were not acquainted, at the 
time of Spanish invasion, with the use of iron, 
without which no nation can advance far in the 
arts of civilized life. But how came such cities 
and edifices to be built up? It seems that here 
nature had quite a different course. In other 
countries the stone age had preceded the. iron 
“age, but here the course:has been quite the 
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that such magnificent buildings and statues 
were constructed without the aid of iron imple- 
ments ? Inspite of all this show of civilization, 
they had forgotten the art of writing, and of 
taming animals to assist man in his labours. 
They had lost their valour, vigour and , national 
spirit so much that they became an easy prey 
to the greedy Spaniards. 

‘Within fifty years after the first landing of 
the Spaniards their authority was established 
over almost the whole of the vast territory of 
Central America; and a few years later, the 
number of the original inhabitants of these 
countries was so much reduced, that the accounts 
of their former populousness seemed fabulous. 
Their monarchs and various rulers were deposed, 
and put to death, their religion was proscribed 
and persecuted, their temples and palaces were 
destroyed, their cities razed to the ground, their 
idols broken into fragments, or, when this could 
not be effected, buried, in the earth and the 
dwindled remains of their population reduced to 
a miserable state of servitude. Even now, when 
yepublican institutions have been established 
throughout the countries which once acknow- 
ledged the sway of Spain, and when the inhabi- 
tants of all colours and all races are recognized 
as equal before the law, the poor Indian, in whom 
every trace of the spirit of a free man has been 
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race, kisses the hand which inflicts the punish- 
ment of the lash, and repeats the words which 
have become proverbial among the Spanish 
Americans—“ the Indians do not hear except 
through their backs.” 

Although in different stages of civilization, 
no doubt remains as to the fact that all the 
tribes scattered all over the vast Continent be- 
long to one race. It is true the Red Indians as 
a portion of that despised race yet retained 
some sort of civilization at the time of the 
Spanish invasion. The death-blow, of course, 
was given by the Christian Spaniards who 
reduced them all to slaves. It is not hidden 
from our readers that the Christian invaders; 
who so much boasted of their civilization and 
Civilizing mission, long carried on a flourishing 
and lucrative trade in Slaves, and it is only 
within the recollection of the present generation 
that that abominable and degrading trade has 
been abolished, though not without a struggle. 
It must have been made clear to our readers 
by this time that, in the case of the ancient inha- 
bitants of America at least, Christianity, instead 
of being a means of elevating their condition, 
has rather been the cause of their complete 
downfall. It would be better to quote here the 
words of our Historian, who himself appears to 
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Christian civilized race has superseded the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of these lands, without having 
in any instance succeeded in extending to the 
latter the advantages to which they owe their 
own superiority ; that while expanding on the 
soil the benefits of cultivation and causing it to 
yield rich harvest in return for their labour, 
they, the followers of a religion which teaches 
man to see in his fellow-man, of whatever race 
and colour, a brother, should not have only left 
the aborigines in the same degraded state in 
which they found them, but that they should 
have disseminated their vices where they knew 
not how to implant their virtues. If the Anglo- 
Saxon race can plead in their excuse the wild 
and intractable character of the savages with 
whom they had to deal, the same plea will not 
extend to the Spaniards, whose Indian subjects 
were docile and submissive to a fault.” 

How systematically the Spaniards planned 
and accomplished the destruction of the nation 
which unfortunately was subjugated by them, 
will be apparent from what follows. In one 
of his reports to Charles V. Cortez thus described 
his manner of proceeding in Mexico a: 
formed the design of demolishing on all sides 
all the houses in proportion as we became 
masters of the streets, so that we should not 
advance a foot with having destroyed and cleared 
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followed up by the Spaniards during two cen- 
turies, and resulted in the almost total obliteration 
from the face of the country of every trace of 
the state of things which preceded their arrival. 
The ancient monuments which lay buried in the 
midst of dense jungles, an account of which we 
might give some where else, were so little 
known till very recent times that the “ able, 
philosophic and conscientious Scottish historian, 
Dr. Robertson, in his ‘ History of America,’ 
published in 1777, affirmed, on the authority of 
persons long resident in those countries, that 
there was not throughout Spanish America, 
single monument or vestige of any building 
more ancient than the Conquest ; and his general 
estimation of the state of the inhabitants of those 
Countries at that period led him to the conclusion 
that the progenitors of the American race must 
have been in a very barbarous state when they 
left the cradle of mankind to populate these 
unknown regions.” 

Sad is the history of the degraded and 
despised Red Indian. We learn many lessons 
from it. It teaches us that it is possible for 
nations to immerse into a Savage state after attain- 
ing to a high Standard of Civilization, that it is a 
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not hold good in every country and in every 
state. There is a frequent mention in our 
Shastras of Patala Desha (that is, the country 
underneath our feet) and of frequent commu- 
nication between this country and the Antipodes. 
The names of some powerful kings of Patala are 
given, and they are represented to have invaded 
this country many times. It will, therefore, be 
not too much to spppose that the civilization in 
America was very mueh influenced by this coun- 
try. Theoccurrence ofthe words Teoth, Teocalli 
and Maritli in connection with the religion and 
temples of the inhabitants of Patala rather than 
strengthens our position, and it is possible some 
further light might be thrown on the subject by 
researches which would be made hereafter. 

In Arya Varta also, had the sway of some 
bigotted and tyrannical rulers continued for a 
few centuries more, all the old monuments should 
have been swept away from the surface of the cou- 
ntry, and her inhabitants already greatly fallen, 
must have shared the fate of the poor Red Indians. 
Thanks to God that times have changed and the 
inhabitants of India have got an opportunity, 
under the British rule, of bettering their 


condition. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS OR UNRIGHT- 
EOUSN ESS. 


OF 
FLESH-EATING. 
-i E- ; 

The question of righteousness or unrighteous- 
ness of flesh-eating may be looked upon from 
different points of view, and our treatment of 
the question would vary as we view the question 
from one standpoint or from the other. But it 
would be advisable to discuss the question in 
the widest sense of the words righteousness and 
unrigliteousness, which, in fact, are synonymous 
with morality and immorality. i 


When an action is such that its good or bad 
consequences fall exclusively on the agent him- 
self, the morality or immorality of the action 
may be a question in itself, but the prevention 
or inculcation of the act cannot legally form the 
subject of our control. We may advise, per- 
suade or instruct the individual to do or forbear 
to do the act; we may show our like or dislike, 
our approbation or disapprobation of his con- 
duct; but for his conduct as such he is not 
accountable tous or to the society ; over his 
thoughts and actions, his body as well as his 
mind, his power is absolute, But, if by his 


actions he is. sant ; Ven TALSROSES Afon Others, 
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them mischief, directly or indirectly, not by his 
example, but by his actions, if, somehow or 
other, he is diminishing the chances of their 
well-being and prosperity, or, if he fails to bear 
his proper share of the labors and sacrifices 
incurred for defending the society or its mem- 
bers from injury and molestations, the case is 
quite otherwise. There can be no doubt as to 
the immorality of the action. Besides, in this 
case, not only is he responsible to us for his 
actions, or accountable to society for them, but 
he may be amenable to law, and may be puni- 
shed or acquitted according as his conduct is 

guilty or simply innocent. : 

Having premised this much we pass our 
opinion on the subject, and assert that flesh- 
eating is immoral, unrighteous, and a sort of 
action for which he is amenable to society. 

In the next place, the whole ground-work of 
righteousness and unrighteousness of actions 
are feelings, natural or associated, social but not 
selfish and individual. Thus, though the ground- 
work of the whole morality be feelings of our 
human nature, morality is not thereby a sufferer 
but a gainer. The feelings alluded to are that 
every man desires happiness or something that 
is conducive to his happiness ; that being moved 
by sympathy he feels himself happy if his 
brothers are happy; and feels uneasy if they are 
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operate, his happiness would not be different 
from that of others, his interests would be iden- 
tic with theirs. But counteracting motives do 
operate, which is at the root of a considerable 
part of misery that is to be found in the world. 
The ultimate aim, therefore, of all moralists, all 
social reformers, and almost all religious refor- 
mers (even though they themselves may not 
have conceived it), has been to identify the 
interests of individuality with'those of the com- 
munity, to lessen the selfish motives or principles, 
either by the operation or education and public 
opinion, or by the march of civilisation, or by 
the introduction of new customs and the aboli- 
tion of old ones, which would serve the purpose. 
Nor would mankind have been richer in variety 
and kinds of happiness, if happiness were con- 
fined but to the miserable individuality. 

No reformation, therefore, is complete, no 
action, therefore, is moral, no morality, there- 
fore, is sound, if it does not consider this point, 
if it does not narrow the circle of selfishness, 
and ifitdoes not make the interest of the one 
and the other more identical with each other, or 
if it fails to recognise the necessity of identi- 
fication of interests and actions. 

Are there any proofs of this nature, then, of 
the unrighteousness of flesh-eating? Does this 


action (flesh-eating), then, not conduce to the 
general happier Vi oes “f° Gaminish the 
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chances of the well-being and prosperity of 
mankind? Otherwise, why is it immoral? Is 
or is not the question susceptible of proof? or is 
it a fabrication of superstition and fetichism ? 

These are the questions which every earnest 
defender of utilitarianism, who recognises the 
immorality of flesh-eating, is called upon to 
furnish answers to. 

If the question is susceptible of proof, and 
there is no reason why it should not be so, if 
the usefulness of every object in the world is not 
a mere sound void of meaning, if the bearing of 
all objects on the happiness of man is testified 
by universal experience, there is no difficulty 
in the recognition of the influence, good or bad, 
of flesh-eating on human- happiness. And this 
amounts to a proof which the question is sus- 
ceptible of. 

Taking the case of kine, goat and sheep, and 
all milk-bearing animals, the question is reduc- 


. ed to mere mathematical calculations on some 


ezperimental data. 

Given the length of time, 2 milk-bearing 
animal is capable of providing with milk—a. 

Given the average guantity of milk furnished 
every day—b. 

Given the quantity of food for an average man 
for one time—¢. ; 

The utility of those animals measured in the 


number of men fed is at 
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Given the measure of the generative powers 
of the animal—d. 

The series of utilisation is a series of geometri i- 


b abd 
cal progression of the form i maa aa 
l 
abaz, abdi go. 


How many men would be fed by the flesh of 
the animal? Ifw be the weight of the animal, 


; A AA w 
the maximum utilisation is measured by a 


which is considerably smaller than se 


In the case of oxen, horses, camels, de., we 
have only to subsitute the measure of productive 


or useful industrial powers, instead of the 
measure of given milk. 


From these computations it is concluded that 
a cow, with her newborn calves and oxen, bene- 
fits 3,51,640 men against 80 who will be profit- 
ted by the flesh merely; a goat benefits 25,920 
against 80. For the accuracy. of these compu- 
tations, we would refer our readers to the admi- 
rable minute details in Gokaruna-Nidhi of | 
Svami Dayananda Sarasvati. If benefitting 
3,51,640 against 80, or 25,920 against 80, is 
moral; if (supposing argument from analogy to 
be valid) the food of monkeys and bunders is more 
the food of men than that of lions and wolves 


if there exist the slightest feelings 
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peratively induchig him to MOSE the happiness 
of his inferior animals, not to speak of the 
physiological effects of flesh-eating, not to speak 
of the courage of Vegetarian nations of antiquity 
and of modern times (allowing for other circum- 
stances beside this); if then flesh-eating is pre- 
judicial to the interests of individuals, and to 
the interests of society; if usefulness is a test of 
the morality or immorality of the action, the 
decision is decidedly against it (flesh-eating), 
and positively imperative, that the custom should 
be checked. If, however, we consider the ques- 
tion in conjunction with that vexed question of 
social science—the question of the law of popu- 
lation that there is a tendency in human race to 
increase in number beyond what the agricul- 
tural limits of the land allow and that the great- 
est misery of this world is caused by the un- 
checked operation of this law; a new weight 
is added to the question, and probably a pro- 
visional, and but partial, solution of the ques- 
tion is effected. 
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CRITICISM 
E ON 
MONIER WILLIAMS’ “INDIAN WISDOM.” 
-== 


INTRODUCTION 


We have mentioned the Preface, the Intro- 
duction and the Review of the Vedas. We now 
come to the Brahmanas and the Upanishads. 
The very ancient theological and religious records 
also find a place here. They occupy 21 pages. 
Then come the Six Schools of Philosophy,—the 
Nyaya, the Samkhya, the Vaisheshika, the Yoga, 
the Purva Mimamsa and the Vedanta schools. 
This chapter runs through 78 pages. Then we 
come to Jainism and Bhagvad Gita. Bhagvad 
Gita has been, with great truth, styled the 
eclectic school of philosophy, (aud why not so?) 


‘the Samkhya Marga, the Yoga Marga and the 


Bhakti Marga, the three royal roads to salvation, 
are equally recognised. This occupies 28 pages. 
We come now to the Vedangas,—Shiksha, 
Vyakarana, Nirukta, Chhanda and Jyotish,— 
alphabet, grammar, etymology, prosody and 
astronomy. This occupies 40 pages. Then 
come the Smritis ; they occupy 114 pages. Manu 

+The Manuscript, about 3 pages, is missing éxcépt these 


last few words :—"" consisting of the author’s remarks aptly 
interspersed by long quotations and translations from other 
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and Yajnavalkya Smritis are thoroughly reviewed. 
The author is at home here. He is well pleased 
to find matter of condemnation in Manu and 
Yajnavalkya. We come, then, to Ramayana and 
Mahabharta. Bulky as these books are, a bulk 
of 140 pages of the book is devoted to these epic 
poems. The later dramas, Puranas, &c., only 
deserve a passing notice. They occupy 70 
pages. The following is the summary :— 


Pages. 

Preface and Introduction .... 48 
Vedas .... 26 
Brahmanas and Upanishads ai 
Six Schools of Philosophy vee 78 
Jainism and Eclecticism 28 
Rhetoric, Grammar and Astr dimy 40 
Smritis . 114 
Epics (Ramayana and Mahabharata)140 
Puranas and Dramas co UO) 
Alphabetical Index ado. 243} 

TOTAL ... 588 


It is evident, then, that the author is obvi- 
ously a man of vast study, of wide information, 
and possessed of encyclopedic knowledge, at 
least in so far as Samskrita goes. It is well for 
us to avail of the information that can be derived 
from such a source, as such chances are not 
often to be found, they are exceptional and very: 
rare. cc Hamana aniue withthe review. of-: 
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the book, the more impatient we become to learn 
the scope and the contents of the book. This 
information I shall now no longer withhold from 
you. I proceed directly to the scope, the aims 
and objects of the book. 

Says Professor Monier Williams at page 3 of 
his Preface :— 

“The present volume attempts to supply a 
want, the existence of which has been impressed. 
upon my mind by an inquiry often addressed 
to me as Boden Professor :—Is it possible to 
obtain from any one book a good general idea 
of the character and contents of Sanskrit 
literature?” 

Further on, he says :— 

“ Its pages are also intended to subserve a 
further object. They aim at imparting to edu- 
cated Englishmen, by means of translations and 
explanations of portions of the sacred and 
philosophical literature of India, an insight into 
the mind, habits of thought, and customs of the 
Hindus, as well as a correct knowledge of a sys- 
tom of belief and practice which has constantly 
prevailed for at least 3,000 years and still 
continues to exist as one of the principal religi- 
ons of the non-Christian world.” 

Then, on page 36 of the Introduction, we 
have :— 

“Tt ig one of the aims, then, of the following 
pages to indicate the points of contrast between 
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Christianity and the three chief false religions of 
the world, as they are represented in India.”— 
(Please mark the word false). 

Then, on page 38 of the Introduction, we 
have :—. 

“It seems to me, then, that in comparing 
together these four systems—Christianity, Islam, 
Brahmanism and Buddhism—the crucial test of 
the possession of that absolute divine truth 
which can belong to only one of the four, and 
which--if supernaturally communicated by the 
common Father of mankind for the good of all 
His creatures—must be intended to prevail every- 
where, ought to lie in the answer to two quest- 
ions : Zst.—What is the ultimate object at which 
each aims? 2ndly.—By what means and by 
what agency is this aim to be accomplished ?” 

It is clear, then, the objects of the book 
are :— 

I.—In one book to Sive a general idea of the 
character and contents of Samskrita literature. 

II.—To draw for Englishmen a picture of our 
manners, habits, Customs, institutions and beliefs, 
not a distorted picture, a misrepresentation, but 
a true one, for the Picture is to be drawn by 
means of translations and explanations of por- 
tions of our sacred literature! ; 

MI.—To indicate the points of community . 
between Christian and other non-Christian 
religione. 
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IV.—That Islam, Buddhism and Brahmanism 
(mark the last) are the three false religions of 
the world—or that Charistianity is the only true 
religion. 

V.—That taking Christianity, Brahmanism, 
Islam and Buddhism, the pcssession of absolute 
divine truth can only belong to one of the four. 

V{.—That the absolute divine truth as super- 
naturally communicated by the common Father 
of mankind (remember this truth is Christianity) 
is one that is intended to prevail everywhere. 

VII.—That firstly this absolute truth is the 
only religion, that gives a correct answer to the 
question, what is the ultimate object or aim? 
And secondly that this absolute truth or Christi- 
anity alone gives the true scheme by which the 
common’end or object of all is to be accomp- 
lished. 

How far the last four articles of Professor 
Monier Williams’ claims are right will just appear 
in the sequel. 

A brief sketch of the answer to the first article 
has already been given in an enumeration of the 
book. Let me only point out that the four 
books, esteemed only next to the Vedas, and 
generally called the Upa-YVedas, find no mention 
anywhere throughout the list. It is especially . 
upon the subject-matter of these books that a 
true estimate of Indian and occidental civilization 


n be formed by comparison. These four 
ca stent) Panini eave Mabe Vidyalaya Collection. 
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books are the Artha Veda, the Dhanur Veda, 
the Ayur Veda and the Gandharva Veda. The 
Artha Veda is the Upa-Veda that deals with 
applied Mechanics, Engineering, Perspection, 
Practical Arts (Chemical and Physical), and 
Geology. The Ayur Veda is the Upa- Veda that 
deals with Surgery, Botany, Physiological 
Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, Materia 
Medica and Chemistry and cure of poison. The 
Gandharva Veda is the Upa-Veda of Music or 
fine arts, whereas the Dhanur Veda is the science 
of Martial appliances, instruments and tactics, 

The second article, important as it is, will 
only be estimated at its due worth, in the pro- 
gress of these reviews. In the course of these 
reviews it will be shown how far Professor 
Williams misrepresents or otherwise, or rightly 
translates or mistranslates, gives genuine expla- 
nations or forged ones of portio 
literature. 

The third article Shall be reviewed fully at 
the end of the whole course of these reviews. 

We come now to the subject-matter of the 
Introduction. 

It deals with four points. Firstly, it gives a 
Sketch of the past and present condition. The 
main portion consists of a geographical, political 
and historical sketch of the past condition of 
India as imagined by the so-called historians and 


Philologists to pe true. e All this is fSareien to the 


ns of our sacred 
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purpose of my review. One point, however, is 
worth pointing out. Itis where he gives his 
own remarks on caste system. 

This is what he says at p. 24 of his Introduc- 
tion:— 

“Even in districts where the Hindus are 
called by one name and speak one dialect they 
are broken into separate classes divided from 
each other by barriers of caste far more diffi- 
cult to pass than social distinctions of Europe,” 
&e., &c. “This separation constitutes, in point 
of fact, an essential doctrine of their religion. 
The growth of the Indian caste system is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable feature in the 
history of this extraordinary people. Caste, a 
social institution, meaning thereby conventional 
rules which separate the grades of society, 
exists, of course, in all countries. In England, 
eastein this sense exerts no slight authority, 
But with us caste is not a religious institution.” 

“On the contrary, our religion, though it 
permits differences of rank, teaches us that such 
differences are to be Jaid aside in the worship of 
God, and that in His sight all men are equal. 
Very different is the caste of the Hindus. The 
Hindu believes that the Deity regards men as 
unequal, that he created distinct kinds of men 
as he created varieties of birds or beasts, that 
Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras 


are born and must remain distinct from each 
CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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other; and that to force any Hindu to break the 
rules of caste is to force him to sin against God 
and against nature.” 

Professor Monier Williams, then, points out 
that caste rules in India hinge upon:—(1), Pre- 
paration of food; (2), Inter-marriage; (3), Profess- 
ional pursuit. Had the Boden Professor pro- 
fessed to base these remarks upon personal 
observations or accounts of India as given by 
various writers on the subject, we would have 
nothing to add, but the Boden Professor re- 
gards the sacred Samskrita literature to be the 
only key to “the satisfactory knowledge of the 
people committed to our (he means his or his 
nation’s) rule,” He says:—- 

“Happily India, though it has at least twenty 
distinct dialects, has but one sacred and learned 
language and one literature, accepted and revered 
_ by all adherents of Hinduism alike, however 
diverse in race, dialect, rank and creed.” 

And it is upon the sacred Samskrita literature 
of India that he bases his remarks. Let us see 
how far they are correct. The Professor 
asserts: — ; 

; I.—That caste System in India is a religious 
institution, Whereas it is only a social institu- 
tion in England. It is good for our brothers to 
note down the confession that there zs caste sys- ` 


tem in England. 
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JI.—That, according to Christianity, all 
people are alike to God, but in Brahmanism, the 
Deity regards men as unequal, or 

I{].—That Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and 
Vaishyas are born; and 

IV.—That only people of the same caste eat 
together, intermarry and pursue the same pro- 
fessional pursuits; these three being the tests of 
caste. 

With regard to the second point, that accord- 
ing to the doctrines of Brahmanism God regards 
men as unequal. T quote the 2nd Mantra of 26th 


Adhyaya of Yajur Veda: — 

aha aa RAAN NAI: TUI 
War aaa a cata acura tI fat ai ila 
qafa yanani A a: TTA ag Aug Il 
Which means, “I (God) have given word (Reve- 
lation) which is the word. of salvation for all 
people, Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, 
Shudras, and even Ati Shudras. Therefore, 
regard no one as unequal among yourselves, but 
try to be loved by all wise people, to distribute 
gifts among all, and always desire the well-being 
.of all” 

The Mantra is very clear, and I have quoted 
it to show that the first position assumed by the 
Boden Professor is groundless. We come now 
to his assertion that caste is a religious institu- 
tion and not a social one in India. Now, an 
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institution is called a religious one when dis- 
tinctions of the institution are maintained on 
the ground that they are obligatory by reli- 
gion, but all distinctions maintained on the 
ground of differences of wealth, learning and 
industry: are social distinctions. 

Let us read Manu:—fSarat MAA Saget ARA- 
ueg seta: Aai aaea: wera wera: Ul 
This means that the ground of distinction among 
Brahmanas is from the point of learning, that 
among Kshtriyas is on account of physical 
prowess, and that among Vaishyas is on the 
ground of wealth and possessions, that among 
Shudras alone does birth distinction exist. Lest 
Monier Williams may mistake my sense and the 
sense of Manu and assert on the face of these 
quotations that Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and 
Vaishyas are born, let me again quote Manu :— 

Wat Tua caus wea aa 
Rag award | Which means that Shud- 
ras can become Brahmanas and Brahmanas 
Shudras and so with Kshatriyas and Vaishyas. 


- Again says Manu, KWA Sad os: ÅER- 
zS: 1 All people are born Shudras, but 
by alt or by virtue of BURA their 
acquisitions and accomplishments, 
Brahmanas, Kshatriyas saq HA, Cc. 

The fourth position taken up by Monier 
Williamsctsothatnastingiate yothe, CA marriage 


become 
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and similarity of pursuits define a caste. 
Among these three, the second only deserves 
consideration. For, if similarity of pursuits be 
any element, it might be as reasonable for 
Monier Williams to regard all Professors of 
Schools and Colleges in England to belong to 
one caste. The same remark applies to food 
and drink. Eating and drinking together is ab- 
solutely prohibited in Manu not only for people 
of different castes, but for all individuals alike. 

Says Manu: AR aR aaa 
anaal a Ama ama wired l R 

Let no one eat from the same dish with any 
one else, Jet none overfeed himself and walk out 
after dinner without a hand-wash. 

This point, therefore, is entirely out of ques- 
tion. What now remains is the question of 
inter-marriages. We will here again quote from 
Manu :— 


aqua fardtat sect UA | Rade 
HM: EI: RAN TT: | War Wat Wet at a 
ead: wal a alsa A Wa wa 
rasa: ll 4311 This means that the best form of 
first marriage is that in which the male and 
female are of the same qu or what is wrongly 
called caste, but a Shudra woman should only 
marry a-Shudra, 2 Vaishya woman a Vishya. 
The Kshatriya should marry a BAT. ASAT. AAT. 


only, and the Brahmana any. 
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This shows that a àsatÑ or Vaishya woman 
marrying a Brahmana is allowable and so for 
others. Professor Monier Williams asserted that 

` caste system in India is a religious institution, 
but itis a social one in England. We have 
proved that caste system is not a religious 
institution but a social one as it is everywhere. 
He asserted that in Brahmanic religion Deity 
regards all men as unequal, but we have proved 
that He does not. He asserted that Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas are born. We have 
proved that they are not, but Shudras are. And 
lastly he asserted that similarity of professions, 
inter-marriage and eating together are the 
characteristics of a caste. We have shown that 
they are not. We now leave this point which 
is peculiarly illustrative of the unrivalled learn- 
ing of the Professor, and come to the second part 
of his Introduction on the religion of the 
Hindus. 

He says that there are 3 points of view from 
which any religion may be looked at—(1), faith ; 
(2), work or ritual ; (3), doctrines or dogmatic 
knowledge. He calls the 1st two, faith and 
work or ritual, the exoteric side of religion ; and 
doctrines, or dogmatic knowledge, the esoteric 
side of religion. After laying down this distinc- 
tion, he says that, viewed from an esoteric point 


aa the Hindu, religion tga anthgism. He 
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“It (Hindu religion) teaches that nothing 
really exists but the Universal Spirit, that the 
soul of each individual is identical with that 
Spirit, and that every man’s highest aim should 
be to get rid, for ever, of doing, having and 
being, and devote himself to profound contem- 
plation with a view to obtain such spiritual 
knowledge as should deliver him from the mere 
illusion of separate existence and force upon 
him. the conviction that he is himself part of the 
one Being constituting the Universe.” 

We shall see how far our Boden Professor of 
Samskrita is right in these assertions. He says 
that Hindu religion teaches :— 

I.—That nothing but the Universal Spirit 
exists. 

II.—Thbat each individual is identical with 
this Spirit. : 

IlI.—That every man’s aim should be to get 
rid of doing, having and being. 

IV.—That each soul should free himself from 
being in his separate existence. 

V.—That each soul is part of the one Being 
constituting the Universe. 

Let us now examine these five propositions. 

His first proposition is that nothing but the 
Universal Spirit exists. 


I quote here.from an Upanishad :— 
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BAMA AsagN HU Agi: AAT: BANAT ARAN: | 
Hat VA imla KU RATT AS: LA 
The meaning is that “God, matter and hw 
man souls, these are the three eternal substances. 
ever uncreated. The eternal human souls enjoy 
the eternal matter while involved in material exist- 
ence. Whereas, the third eternal substance, God, 
exists for ever, but is neither involved in materi- 
al existence, nor enjoys ‘the material world.” 
Here it is said that not universal spirit alone 
exists, but matter and human souls also exist co- 
eternally. If more evidence were required on 
this head, it would be easy to quote many other 
very clear passages, but I believe the above is 
clear enough. 

Williams’ second proposition is that each 
individual is identical with the Universal Spirit. 
Here, let me quote from Brihadarannyaka 
Upanishad :—q mà igam adan 


a A EARM WO! ana aN @ a 


IEAA: II 


Says Yajnavalkya to Maitreyi in answer to 
her question, “O Maitreyi the Universal Spirit 
who pervades even the human soul but is 
distinct from the human soul, whom ignorant 
human soul does not know, who resides in the 


innermost of the human ‘soul, who is distinct 
from human soul but witnesses the actions of- 


human soul and . ; * Ad pees 
Sa OY prds Ox punishes him, ye; 


x 


—-- 


w 
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He, even He, the Universal Spirit, is immortal 
and also pervades thee.” 

Williams’ third proposition respecting Brah- 
manical religion is that it. teaches every man the 
duty of getting rid of all doing, being and 
having. I quote here from the 40th Chapter of 
the Yajur Veda :— 

Kan arate ui SAT: | ag af 
aadis Ra a za kama ATII This means, that each 
soul should desire to live for 100 years or more, 
spending his life in doing actions, always per- 
forming good deeds. Thus alone, and not other- 
wise, is freedom from sin and pain possible. 
The purport is that the doing of action or good 
deeds is the first essential. 

Williams’ fourth proposition is ‘that each 
should free himself from the delusion of sepa- 
Tate existence. I need not answer this, as it is 
clear that, believing God to be distinct from the 
soul, the idea of separate existence is not delu- 
sion, and if this be not a delusion, it is not a 
proper object to get rid of. 

The fifth assertion is that each soul is a part 
of the Being constituting the Universe. If any- 
thing need be said upon this head, it will suffice 
to say that not in one Mantra but in innume- 
rable Mantras of Upanishads. the Universal " 
Spiritis regarded as one whole without form, ` 
body or parts, IAE or indivisible. Since God 
has no parts, it is merely absurd to beliove that 
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human souls can be parts of the Universa] Spirit 
that is incapable of being divided into parts. 
Then, in order to reconcile this pantheistic 
view, which does not admit of any necessity of 
faith, work or ritual, with the existence of faiths, 
innumerable works or rituals in India, Williams 
forges a fallacious -reasoning which is called in 
Samskrita logic by the technical name chhal, He 
says that believing God to be identical with 
human souls the Hindus were Jed to believe that. 
human souls had only emanated from God. 
English language and English brain may, per- 
haps, be capable of confounding identity with 
emanation, but, unless a clear proof of it is 
given, I am notin a position to say anything 
respecting the justification of W illiams’ position. 
Inow come tothe 3rd part of the Intro 
duction, 7, e., the one respe 
of India. 
Says Monier Williams:— 
“The name Sanskrit, as 
language of the Hindus, is an 
nation for a highly elaborated form of the] 
foriginally brought by the Indian pr 
great Aryan race into India, This original 
tongue soon became modified by contact with 
the dialects of aboriginal races who preceded the 
Aryans, and. in this way converted into the 
peculiar language (Shasha) of tlie Aryan jiinmi- $ 
grants who settled in the neighbourhood of the ` 
CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection.. ` : 
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seven rivers of the Punjab and its outlying dis- 
tricts (Sapta Sindhavas=in Zend Hapta Hendu). 
The most suitable name for the original language 
thus moulded into the speech of the Hindus is 
Hindu-i (=Sindu-i), its principal later develop- 
ment being called Hindi,” just as the Low 
German dialect of the Angles and Saxons, when 
modified in Britain was called Anglo-Saxon. 
But very soon that happened in India which has 
come to pass in all civilized countries. The 
spoken language, when once its general form 
and character had been settled, separated into 
two lines, the one elaborated by the learned, the 
other popularized and variously provincialized 
by the unlearned. In India, however, from the 
greater exclusiveness of the educated few, the 
greater ignorance of the masses, and the desire 
of a proud priesthood to keep the key of know- 
ledge in their own possession, this separation 
became more marked, more diversified, and pro- 
gressively intensified. Hence, the very grammar 

#It may be thought by some that this dialect was 
nearly identical with the language of the Vedic hymns, 
and the latter often gives genuine Prakrita forms (as 
Ruta for krita); but even Vedic Samskrita presents great 
elaboration scarcely compatible with the notion of its 
being a simple original dialect (for example, in the use of 
complicated grammatical forms like Intensives), and 
Panini, in distinguishing between the common language 
and the Vedic, uses the term Bhasha in. contradistinction 
to Chhandas (tho Voda). - 
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which with other nations was regarded only as a 
means to an end, came to be treated by Indian 
Pandits as the end itself, and was subtilized into 
an intricate science, fenced around by a bristling 
barrier of technicalities. The language, too, 
elaborated pari passu with the grammar, rejected 
the natural name of Hindu-i or ‘ the speech of 
the Hindus,’ and adopted an artificial designation, 
viz., Sanskrita, the perfectly constructed ‘speech’ 
(sam=con, krita=factus, ‘ formed ’), to denote 
its complete severance from vulgar purposes, 
and its exclusive dedication to religion and 
literature ; while the name prakrita—which may 
mean ‘the original’ as well as ‘ the derived ’ 
speech—was assigned to the common dialect. 
This itself is a remarkable circumstance ; for, 
although a similar kind of Separation has hap- 
pened in Europe, we do not find that Latin and 
Greek ceased to be called Latin and Greek when 


they became the language of the learned, any 
more than we have at present distinct names for 
the common dialect and literary language of 
modern nations.” ‘a 


Herein Monier Williams asserts 6 distinct 
designations :— : 


7. —That Samskrita (well-formed) is an arti- 
ficial designation. 
#.—That it is highly elaborate. 
tii. —That it was modified by the tongue of 


aboriginal tribes and gave rise to: ' 


Bhasha. 
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iy.—That Grammar is so elaborate that it 
was regarded as an end and not as a 
means. 
y.—That Samskrita Grammar is an intricate 
science fenced by a bristling barrier 
of technicalities. 

»i.—That Prakrita means the original tongue. 

We will take each of his propositions turn by 
turn. : 

A designation is artificial when it is arbitra- 
vily chosen not on the ground of the sense 
expressed by it. For an individual being called 
John, or Monier Williams, John or Monier 
Williams is an artificial designation, because it 
does not signify any attribute or attributes of 
the individual which the word Monier Williams 
denotes. Well, then, is Samskrita an artificial 
' designation? He himself admits that Samskrita 
means well-formed. Let us see if Samskrita is 
eeaiitformeds: Wt) % es + 


* Manuscript missing— ED. 
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LECTURE I 


hi 
=j 


THE HYMNS OF THE VEDAS 

I comz now to Monier Williams’ Lecture on 
“The Hymns of the Vedas.” He proposes in 
this lecture to offer examples of the most re- 
markable religious, philosophical and ethical 
teachings of ancient Hindu authors. He can 
hardly convey ‘an adequate idea of the luxuri- 
ance of Sanskrit literature,’ He complains of 
the richness of the materials’ at his command, 
for he confesses his Inability to do justice to it. 


But let us not think that a man of Monier 


Williams’ temper can ever be too warm in his 


panegyrics on such bosh as Hindu writings. 
They are ‘too often marked by tedious repeti- 
tions, redundant epithets and far-fetched con- 
ceits. In Samskrita there is not to be found that 
coldness and severe simplicity which charac- 
terizes an Englishman’s writings. He lives in 
aclimate too cold to admit of oriental war- 
mth of style. He is Surrounded by too severe 
and simple a Civilisation in England to admit 
of the gentle but complex civilisation of India. 
The standard of judgment set upon India differs 


very much from that set upon England. With 
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Hindu authors excellence is apt to be measured 
by magnitude,’ and ‘quality by quantity.’ But 
he cannot close his eyes against ‘the art of 
condensation: so successfully cultivated as in 
some departments of Sanskrit literature’ (he 
means the Sutras). And in reconciling his view 
with the existence of the Sutras, Professor 
Williams offers an explanation. It is this, 
“Probably the very prolixity natural to Indian 
writers led to the opposite extreme of brevity, 
not merely by a law of reaction; but by the 
necessity for providing the memory with “aids 
and restoratives” when oppressed and debilita- 
ted by too great a purden.” Professor Williams 
would have been perfectly right in passing the 
above remarks, were it not that the Samskrita 
writings that abound in prolixity have followed 
and not preceded the condensed literature in 
point of time. Leaving out the account of Vedas 
which are the starting point of Indian literature, 
the Upanishads, the Upavedas and especially 
the six Darshanas may be called the condensed 
literature of India; whereas the later novels, 
dramas, purandas and vrittis and tikas may, with 
perfect truth, be styled the prolix literature 
of India. Now, nota single line of the. Upani- 
shads or the Upavedas or the Darshanas was 
' written posterior to the puranas, the “dramas, 
| &e.; and Professor Williams also admits this. 
What meaning are we to attach, then, to 
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Wiliiams’ assertion that the condensed literature 
was due to a law of reaction? Does Monier 
Williams mean that long before there had 
occurred an action, t.e., long before the prolix 
literature came to be written, there had set in 
a reaction, d.e., that of condensed writings? 


Monier Williams: is much to be credited for his. 


logic, for, according to him, a reaction precedes 
the action of which it is a reaction. Super- 
natural Christianity, which is the religion of 
Monier Williams, finds a very true advocate 
in him. A sori without a father is what Christ- 
lanity would have us believe. But Monier 
Williams would rather say that the son existed long 
before the birth of his father. We shall find, 
as We proceed further on, that this is notin any 
way a startling -proposition as compared with 
others that Monier Williams has yet to assert, 
His second reason is that the ancients had re- 
course to the condensed methods of writing as 
aids and restoratives to an oppressed and de- 
biliated memory, Now, gentlemen, be fair 
and judge yourselves. What was there to 
oppress and debilitate the memory? Was it the 
Upanishads, the Upavedas or the Brahmanas? 
Professor Williams must be bluntly ignorant of 
_ Samskrita literature, if he thinks that the Upani- 
_ Shads, the Brahmanas or the Upavedas could 
_ Oppréss or debilitate the memory. Itis one of 
3 CC-0, Panini fonts Maha Vidyalaya Collection. ; 
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the blessings of modern civilisation to de- 
teriorate the intellect and enslave memory. I 
here quote from a number of a well-known 
scientific paper, “Nature,” dated 25th January, 
1883: 

“Few students of science can fail to feel, at 
times, appalled by the ever-increasing flood of 
literature devoted to science and the difficulty 
of keeping abreast of it even in the special and 
comparatively limited branch of inquiry. 
Were merely the old societies and long-establi- 
shed journals to continue to supply their contri- 
butions, these, as they arrive from all parts of 
the country and from all quarters of the globe, 
would be more than enough to tax the energy 
of even the most ardent enthusiast. But new 
societies, new journals, new independent works 
start up at every turn, till one feels inclined to 
abandon in despair the attempt to keep pace 
with the advance of science in more than one 
limited department.” 

“One of the most striking and dispiriting 
features of this rapidly growing literature is the 
poverty or worthlessness of a very large part of it. 
The really earnest student who honestly tries to 
keep himself acquainted with what is being done, 
in at least his own branch of science, acquires 
by degrees a knack of distinguishing, as it were, 
by instinct, the papers that he ought to read 


from those which have no claim on his attention. 
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But how often may lie be heard asking if no 
means can be devised for preventing the current 
of¢scientific literature from becoming swollen 
and turbid by the constant inpouring of what 
he can call by no better name than rubhish.” 
If more evidence were required on this head, 
I would refer the reader to the prevalent systems 
of education for a verification of the results. 
Who is here that does not acknowledge the all- 
importance of cramming in passing the examina- 
tion? Who is here that would not evince to 
the fact of mathematics and even philosophy 
- being now-a-days learnt on the cram system ? 
It is not India alone that is teeming with these 
deformities. Much more so is this the case with 
England. There the ery of memory complaints 
has risen so high that many professors have set 
up entirely new schools of memory training 
- with the express object of saving poor English 
memories from utter destruction and ruin. Is it 
not clear, then, that the prolixity of literature, 
the “exuberant verbosity ” and the worthlessness 
and rubbish character, of which Monier Williams 
so much complains, are more to be found in his 
own camp of modern civilisation'than in the 
natural, simple, and invigorating writings of the 
authors of the Upanishads, the Upavedas and the 
Darshanas. To prove this, let me quote here 


from the well-known Upaveda, Sushruta, : 02 
medicalCseianiee<anya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. , 
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“ qent fers KA jU NA ANAT NJAMA- 
TORT RTA AHA AARTEN TAT 
CHAU AAA: AINA E 
kanuna Se: aga A RaRa 
kaaa umia: eg, AAt 
iliingia, li 

KITU DAT L I 

The meaning of which is that “the various 
physiological subjects called 34, Ta, YU, ae, 
&c., &c., are subjects, which sometimes puzzle 
even the most clear-headed intellect. Let 
every student of medical science, then, apply 
his fz, (intellect) in comprehending or under- 
standing these principles and let him reflect.” 
There is no need of multiplying quotations, for, 
it cannot be doubted that the Upanishads, the 
Niruktas, the Upavedas and the Darshanas are 
all addressed to the intellect, and the complaint 
is that they often puzzle the most clear-headed 
intellects and not that they cannot be remember- 
ed. Itis clear, then, that the condensed litera- 
ture of Samskrita, the Sutras, are not due to 
reaction, and that they are not aids or restora- 
tives to memory, but rather appeal to the intel- 
Jects or the faculties of understanding. 

Professor Williams now passes from this, 
which is a pure digression from the subject, to 
the proper subject. Only once before the treat- 
ment of thé-suifbjectalikeran vimmpartiabcwriter, : he 
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inculcates the duty of studying fairly and with- 
out prejudice the other religions of the world. 
That his fairness and freedom from prejudice 
may not be ill-judged, I again quote from the 
fair and unprejudiced Christian, Professor 
' Monier Williams :— 

“ For, may it not be maintained, that the 
traces of the original truth imparted to mankind 
should be diligently sought for in every religious 
system, however corrupt, so that when any 
fragment of the living rock is discover- 
ed, it may at once be converted into a fulcrum 
for the upheaving of the whole mass of surround- 
ing error? At all events, it may reasonably 
be conceded that if nothing true or sound can be 
shown to underlie the rotten tissue of decaying 
religious systems, the truth of Christianity may 
at least in this manner be more clearly exhibited 
and its value by contrast made more conspi- 

_ cuous.” ; 

Leaving Monier Williams with his hopes 
regarding the not-decaying but living Christian- 
ity aside, for the moment, EONO to the 
proper subject. Professor Williams confesses 
that the idea of a revelation, though apparent- 
ly never entertained in a definite manner by the 

Greeks and Romans, is perfectly familiar to the 
Hindus.” But the Vedas are not a revelation iD 
the sense in which the Bible is to the Christian 


or the Qayan, £0 thes Dah aapiayedanaction. 
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The Quran is “a single volume manifestly the 
work of one author, descended entire from 
heaven in the night called al qadr, in the month 
of Ramazan.” “ The Old Testament was furnish- 
ed with its accompaniment of Chaldee transla- 
tions and paraphrases called Targums.’’ But 
“the word Veda” says Professor Williams, 
“means knowledge ; and is a term applied to the - 
Divine unwritten knowledge, imagined to have 
issued like breath from the Self-existent, and 
communicated to no single person, but to a 
whole class of men called Rishis or inspired 
sages. By them the divine knowledge thus 
apprehended was transmitted, not in writing, 
but through the ear, by constant oral repetition, 
through a succession of teachers, who claimed 
as Brahmanas to be its rightful recipients... . . 
Moreover, when at last, by its continued growth, 
it became too complex for mere oral transmis- 
sion, then this Veda resolved itself, not into one 
single volume, like the Quran, but into a whole 
series of compositions, which had in reality been 
composed by a number of different poets and 
writers at different times during several 
' centuries.” 

Monier Williams herein asserts :— 

I.—That the Vedas are really unwritten 
knowledge issuing like breath from the Self- - 


existent. . 
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Il.— That they were communicated to a 
whole class of men called Rishis or inspired 
sages. 

Ill.—That they continued to grow, hence 
their present written book form. 

IV.—That the Vedas are a series of composi- 
tions by a number of different poets and writer's 
at different times during several centuries. 

‘We will take Professor Williams’ propositions 
one by one. His first proposition is that the 
Vedas are really unwritten knowledge issuing 
like breath from the Self-existent. Now, does 
Professor Williams imagine that there can ever 
be anything like a written knowledge? But it 
is here clearly to be understood that I am not 
here speaking of the knowledge being written 
down, but of written knowledge. Professor 
Williams seemsto imagine that the Vedas are 
Jaboring under a very serious defect. The 
Christians, he seems to think, have a definite 
revelation, as it is put down in black and white; 
and so have the Muhammedans, for, their book 
descended from heaven in its present form. He 
therefore imagines that the Christians have a 
settled revelation, a something definite to lay 
their hands upon as their sacred books, but the 
Veda being unwritten knowledge is not tangible, 
is not a reality ora something definite. In this - 
he is entirely wrong, and, if not wrong, he very | 


sadly betra Whi RA Wald viphilesophisal culture. 
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For, Vedas being unwritten knowledge, let me 
ask—Can there be anything which can with 
philosophical precision be called written know- 
ledge? Let us be clear on the subject. A 
revelation is a revelation in so far as it is reveal- 
ed tosome body. ‘The Bible is alleged to be a 
revelation, it was therefore revealed to some 
body. A revelation is only a revelation in so 
far as it is revealed to the intellect, č. e., in so 
far as the person to whom it is revealed, becomes 
directly conscious of the facts revealed. Admit- 
ting, then, that the Bible is a revelation, and that 
there was some body to whom it was revealed, 
that some body must have been conscious of the 
contents of the revelation. Is this, his conscious- 
ness of the facts revealed in any way distinct from 
the knowledge of the facts revealed? If not, then 
the Bible is a knowledge, and, in so far as it 
lay in the consciousness of the person to whom 
it was revealed, which is the true signification 
of the word revelation, it was unwritten know- 
ledge. Thus, then, the Bible revelation is also 
unwritten knowledge, and Professor Williams 
cannot in any .way free himself from the 
dilemma that either Bible revelation itself is 
an unwritten knowledge and in that case does 
not difter in any way from. the Revelation of 
the..Vedas which. is also unwritten . knowledge, 
or that the Bible i is a mee record. not felt in 


consciousness, put,me made, ka dg scend. US. as. 


ges SON OF TRE RIBES?" Moshe 
Quran descended to Muhammed, Muhammed 

himself beieg illiterate, not understanding it, but 
only being specially directed and empowered 
by God to circulate it for the spread of faith. 
In this case, the Bible is no more a revelation! 
It is a mere dead-letter book sent miraculously 
through some people who themselves did not 
understand it. Can Professor Williams get rid 
of this difficulty? The factis that he wants to 
sing praises of popular dogmatic Christianity, 
and being afraid lest he should be called a 
heretic, condescends to let the Bible rot into a 
mere dead-letter book, rather than accept a 
position which should make him to be considered 
a heretic, Whether it is more philosophical to 
believe that God sent a sealed book which de- 
scended entire, or that God only reveals to the 
understanding of some who thus illuminated 
record down what they are revealed to, is for 
you to judge. So far with respect to the first 
part of the 1st proposition asserted by Professor 
Williams. 

We now come to the 2nd part. This refers 
to the mode of revelation of the Veda or the 
origin of the Veda. He says:— ; 

“There are numerous inconsistencies in the 
accounts of the production of the Veda. 

. > . tL. One account makes it issue from 
the Self-existent like breath, by the power -of 
adirishtayc WitAA Wi HA thought 
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on His part; 2. another makes the four Vedas 
issue from Brahman like smoke from burning 
fuel; 3. another educes them from the elements ; 
4, another from Gayatri; 5. a hymn in the 
Atharva Veda educes them from kala or Time 
(XIX, 54); 6. The Shatapatha Brahman asserts 
that the Creator brooded over the three. worlds 
and thence produced three lights, the fire, the 
air and the sun, from which respectively were 
extracted the Rig, Yajur and Sam-Vedas. Manu © 
(I. 23) affirms the sime. 7. In the Purusha 
Sukta, the three Vedas are derived -from the 
mystical victim Purusha. 8. Lasly, by the 
Mimansakas the Veda is declared to be itself an 
eternal sound and tohave existed absolutely from 
all eterenity, quite independently of any utterer 
or revealer ofits text. Hence itis often called 
Shruta, “what is heard.” 9. In opposition to 
all this, we have the rishis themselves frequently 
intimating that the mantras were composed by 


themselves.” 
In this little paragraph Professor Williams 


points out that there are nine different conflicting 
theories maintained with respect to the pro- 
duction of the Vedas, and enumerates the nine 
theories and thinks that he has done enough to 
demolish the ground of Vedic revelation. But 
he is sadly mistaken. He oon betrays the 


woeful depth of, bis ignorance \, oe A oll the ordi- 
nary Samskrita words, not fo speak of the high- 
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er Samskrita literature. The fact is that not only 
are there no nine conflicting hypotheses, but that 
these are one and the same hypothesis invariably 
maintained by each and all of the ancient Vedic 
wliters. The one unitary conception concerning 
the production ofthe Vedas is thatthe Vedas are a 
spontancous emanation from the Deity, an 
involuntary, natural and original procession of 
God’s innate wisdom and knowledge principles 
into this world. It is this one uniform idea 
which is maintained throughout. Let us take 
each one of the theories enumerated by Professor 
Williams. z 

The Vedas issued from the Self-existent like 
breath. Says Shatapatha, Kanda 14, Adhyaya 
WA AA mÀ e aiana 
agda: AAAS aay aeni The meaning is 
that Yajnavalkya replies to Maitreyi in Sanane to 
her question, “O Maitreyi, the Vedas have 
proceeded from God, who is even more 
omnipresent than ether and more extensive than 
space, as naturally and Spontaneously as the 
breath proceeds spontaneously and involuntarily 
from the human organism,” and not deliberately 
and with thought as Professor Williams will 
have his Own revelation, for the God of Truth 
and the God of the Universe, who is also the 
God of the Aryas, need not trouble the cerebral 
substance of his brain with violent vibrations to 
produce the thought of imparting a revelation to 
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mankind. Wisdom and knowledge flow from 
God as naturally and spontaneously as the 
breath flows in and out from the human orga- 
nism. The power of adrishta to which Professor 
Williams refers in his note, is nothing different 
trom the invisible, spiritual potency of the 
recipients of the revelation to receive the revela- 
tion of the Vedas. ‘This, then, is the first 
account. s 

We come now to the second. According to 
this, the Vedas issue from Brahman like smoke 
from burning fuel. The meaning is very clear. 
It is that the Vedas proceed from Brahman, God, 
as spontaneously as the smoke proceeds from 
burning fuel silently, noiselessly, naturally 
and without any evertion. The central idea is 
yet the same, but to the jaundiced eye of Monier 
Williams thisis a second account inconsistent 
with the first. 

The third hypothesis accounts for the origin 
of the Vedas from the elements. Here Professor 
Wiliams is wrong in his translation. The origi- 
nal word in Samskrita for what he calls the ele- 
ments is yd. Now 4a does not mean elements but 
Godhead. nafa Rara yai Raw wa: God 
is called Bhuta, as all things that have ever 
existed exist in him. To convey the idea that 
the Vedas have existed for ever in the womb of 
the Divine Wisdom, the Vedas are spoken of as 


issuing from Bhutan kaba de fhe 10 niver- 
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sal Intelligent repository of all things past or 
old, z. e., all eternal essences and principles. 
This account does not in the least conflict with 
the first two, but the poetical use of the word 
bhuta for God rather more sublimely expresses 
the same sentiment. 
The fourth account is that of the Vedas proceed- 
ing from Gayatri. There also Professor Williams 
betrays his entire ignorance of Vedic literature 
by saying that this fourth account is a different 
one, inconsistent with the three foregoing ones. 
In 3rd Chapter, 14th Section Nighantu, which is 
the lexicon of Vedic terms, we have Mafa mafa- 
THT, aama Wats | the meaning of which 
is that the root Tafa signifies aSty to worship. 
Hence, the Being who deserves to be adored and 
worshipped by all, is calleq MAM: So also says 
Nirukta in its 7th Adhyaya, III Pada, and Gth 
Section masi MAA; zafa KUTA aT, kata, 


m Fase = AII The Vedas, 
then, have proceeded from Gayatri, i.e., God 


who is worshipped and adored by all, 

Now comes the 5th account of the same in 
the 3rd Mantra of 5th Kanda of 19th Chapter. 
Roles: AAT aq: MIA which Monier 
Williams translates as if meaning that Rig and 
Yajur Vedas have been produced by time (ata). 
Here again, our learned Boden Professor of 
Samskrita and world-renowned Oricntal Scholar 


does not understand the meanin ; 
CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidya aya Ahecithe word 
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mid. Says Nighantu, Chap. JJ, Kanda 14, 
TATA WAKE ALATA Het: which means that 
the Spirit that is intelligent and pervades all is 
called kala or maafa Gerla gata Talay Se Alar: 
that Infinite Being, in whose comparison all that 
exists is measurable, is called kala. Kala, there- 
fore, is the name of the same Infinite Being, the 
same God Gayatri or Brahma or Swayambhu 
from whom the Vedas have been described to 
proceed in the first four accounts given above. 
We come now to the sixth. No mistake can 
be more serious on the part of Monier Williams 
than the one he has committed in rendering 
Shatapatha Brahmana’s account of the origin of 
the Vedas. According to this account, the 
Creator brooded over the three worlds and 
thence produced three lights, the fire, the air, and 
the sun, from which respectively were extracted 
the Rig, Yajur and Sama Vedas. Here also 
Williams’ mistake lies in substituting English 
words for Samskrita ones. Williams’ own transla- 
tion with the only modification of putting the 
original Samskrita words for which he has put the 
English ones will be; God, the Creator, broo ded 
over the three worlds and thence produced the 
three jyoties Afa, ay and Tia and thence 
extracted the three Vedas. Now jyoti does not 
mean light but illuminated being, man in the l 
spiritual: state, 2.¢., in the superior condition, — 
and afa, Cerpaandaysvanaveyaaocaanmes for 
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fire, air and sun, but are names of three men. 
The meaning of the passage then is, that God in 
the beginning, created the organizations which 
received the spirits of three men known by the 
names of Agni, Vayu and Ravi. To these three 
rishis, afa, aiy and wf; men in the superior 
condition, God revealed the knowledge of Rig, 
Yajur and Sama respectively. Now, in what 
way does it contradict the other explanations ? 
Nor does Manu prove what Williams says. Says 
Manu a ; SÅ IA Haaa | gate 
RRS MTT Il 

This means, that the three Vedas, Rig, Yajur 
and Sama were revealed to the three rishis, 
Agni, Vayu and Ravi, togive a knowledge of 
how to accomplish the purpose of life in this 
world. 

We come now to the 7th account in Purusha 
Sukta, where according to Monier Williams, the 
Vedas are derived from the mystical victim, 


Purusha. I here quote the Mantra of the 
Purusha Sukta :— 


c 
GESE GIRST Et 
KULA IR TARZET | 
The plain meaning of which is that Rig, 
Yajur, Sama, and Chhandas or Atharva Vedas 
have proceeded from that Purusha who is Yajna 
and Sarvahuta. Williams renders it into the 


SUE victim, Purusha, But he is in the 
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wrong. Purusha is the universal spirit that 
pervades all nature. Says Nirukta IT 1°5. 


gar: gRarg: gitar: madai Ea KARO KSS EACE: t Ga 
ARATE TE ATCA Ra Pe TTA ATT a is Ra raa 
WINE RR aA TS A GT a a TA 
“aia, the meaning of which is, that God is called 
Purusha, because he is gard that is, he per- 
vades the universe and even lives in the interior 
of the human soul. Itis in this sense that the 
mantra of the Veda is revealed, saying there is 
nothing superior to God, nothing separate from 
him, nothing more refined, nothing more exten- 
ded. He holds all but is himself unmoved. He 
is the only one. Yes, He, even He, is the spirit 
that pervades all. It is clear then that Purusha 
means the universal spirit of God. We come 
now to the second word Yajnc. Says Nirukta, 
Ill, 4, 2:— 
za; waa TATA UA Ku asst Wa 

Ath at TRL Bafa aT aE TAR 
aaa THAT | 

The meaning is this. Why is Yajna the name 
of God; because He is prime mover of all the 
forces of nature ; because He is the only being 
to be worshipped ; and because to Him the 
Yajur mantras point out. The meaning, then, of 
the passage of Purusha Sukta quoted by Willi- 
ams is this: From that God who is called 


5 Be niversal Spirit, and who is 
Purushagé.é: elle Oar Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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also calleguXngnsidchenta vai ova have 
Proceeded the Rig, Yajur, Sama and Atharvan. 

Kighthly, the Mimamsakas declare the Vedas 
to be enternal and independently existent, a 
view which does not atal] conflict with the former 
ones. 

And lastly, says Williams, “We have the 
rishis themselves frequently intimating that 
mantras were Composed by themselves,” In 
these days of spiritualism, no wonder if the 
Spirits of the rishis appeared before Monier 
Willaims and Inystically whispered into his ears 
the composition of the Vedas by themselves. 
But in so far as the writings of the rishis them- 
selves $0, not only is the assertion of Williams 
merely false and baseless but Positively injurious 
and very perverted.. For the rishis themselves 
declare themselves to be not at all the authors of 
the Vedas. The Vedas are regarded by all of 
them as apaurusheya, i, é., not production of 
human beings. I will quote here Nirukta 
EOD i 

MAETI gA ua 
AA sga mama FG: | Also, Nirukta T, 


3, 2, as follows :— 


The meaning of these is that rishis were 
those people who: had realised the truths in the” 
Mantias and having done so began to enlighten ` 
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those of ther fellow- brethren who Tow ignorant 
of the truths in the same. Further on, says 
Aupamanyava, the rishis are only the seers of 
the Mantras, but not the composers. 

We have now shortly dismissed with the first 
proposition of Williams and partly with the second. 
The assertion of Williams that the mantras of the 
Vedas were composed by a whole class of men 
called rishis is entirely baseless. Not only were 
they not composed by the whole class, but not 
even by one individual of that class. The reason 
why Williams regards this to be so, is that every 
mantra of the Vedas gives four things, its 
Chhanda, Swara, Devata, and Rishi. The name 
. of the Fish? only indicates the man who, for the 
first time, taught the meaning of that mantra to 
the world at large. 

The third proposition of Williams is, the Vedas 
continued to grow till they become so bulky that 
their division into the present four volumes 
became necessary. Here, again, Monier Williams 
betrays his ignorance of Samskrita. For, the four- 
fold classification of the Vedas, which according 
to Williams is due to the accretion of composition- 
al matter, and not to any systematic and logical 
principle, I refer the reader to what I once 
published in the Arya Patrika dated 13th July 
1886 :— ; 

“The word “Rig signifies the expression of 
the nature and properties of and the actions and 


yeactions produced by, substances. “Hence, the 
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name has been applied to Rig Veda as its 
function is to describe the physical, chemical and 
active properties of all material substances as 
well as the psychological properties of all mental 
substances. Next to a knowledge of things, 
comes the practice, application of that knowledge 
to some end,. that end being usefulness to man. 
Hence, Yajur Veda comes next to Rig Veda, the 
meaning of Yajur being application. It is upon 
this double principle of liberal and professional 
or technical education that the well-known 
division of the course of study of Aryans, the 
Vedas, into Rig and Yajur is based.” 

After a knowledge of the universe and the 
practice of that knowledge, comes the elevation 
and exaltation of human faculties, which alone 
is compatible with the true Upasana of Brahma. 
The Sama Veda has, for its function, the expres- 
sion of those mantras which lead to this exalta- 
tion of mind, in which one enters in the superior _ 
condition and becomes illuminated. 

Let us not mock at the position taken by the 
Aryas with respect to the nature of the Vedas, 
for, there are reasons enough to justify this posi- 
tion. Not being a novel position at all, it is the 
position that is maintained even according to 
the Hindu systems of mythology, which are but 
gross and corrupt distortions of the Vedic sense 
and meaning. The broad and universal distinc- 
tion of al dunining,yimtoamofessioniediand liberal, 
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has been altogether lost sight of in the Pauranic 
mythology, and like everything else has been 
contracted into a narrow superstitious sphere of 
shallow thought. The Vedas, instead of being 
regarded as universal text books of liberal and 
professional sciences, are now regarded as simply 
codes of religious thought. Religion, instead of 
being grasped as the guiding principle of all 
active propensities of human nature, is regarded 
as an equivalent of certain creeds and dogmas. 
So with the Rig and Yajur Vedas. Yet, even 
in this distorted remnant of Aryan thought and 
wisdom—the Pauranic mythology—the division 
of the Vedas into Rig and Yajur, the liberal and 
the professional, is faithfully preserved. The 
Rig now implies a collection of hymns and songs 
in praise and description of various gods and. 
goddesses ; whereas Yajur, now, stands for the 
mantras recited in the ritual, the active part 
of religious ceremonies. This is the view taken 
by the so-called Scholars of the day. 

We come now to Williams’ account of the 
Vedas. He says that the Vedas consist of 3 
parts,—I. Mantras: I. Brahmanas; and III. 
Upanishads. We will not dwell here upon the 
fact that the only mantras are the Vedas and not 
the Brahmanas and the Upanishads, for the 
Brahmanas and the Upanishads are mere com- 
mentaries of the Vedas. He says :— 


Theycc(theniMantr Maayan ef the Vedas 
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according to Williams) are comprised in 5 prin- 
cipal Sanhitas or collections of Mantras, called 
respectively Rig, Atharvan, Saman, Taitreya and 
Vajasaneya.” 

In one fullstop we have two assertions of 
Williams :— 

I.—That Samhita means a collection of Man- 
tras. 

II.—That there are five such collections, Rig, 
Atharva, Sama, Taittiriya and Vajasancya. 

That Samhita should mean a collection is 
another indication of Williams’ ignorance of 
Samskrita Grammar. Says Panini 1. 4, 107, 
T: aA: aat, which means that the Sanni- 
karsh of one pada with another is called Samhita. 
To make the distinction clear, I will refer the 
reader not to Panini but to Oriental Scholars 
themselves. Recently there have been published 
two editions of Rig Veda—I, Samhita Patha, and ` 
2, Pada Patha. Both are collections of Mantras, 
but not Samhitas. Now, had Samhita meant 
collection of Mantras, Max Muller would not 
have unconsciously refuted himself and his 
brother scholar Monier Williams. His second’ 
assertion is with respect to the number of the 
Vedas. Vajasaneya EAT is Just what is known 
by the hame of amag, whereas Taittiriya HAT is 
no Mantra afar but Maw a. Could 
Williams, unless he had a willingness to distort 
Samskrita words Ma itawaka anidcerconscious 
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desire to misrepresent and maliciously interpret 
every Vedic truth, have ever committed a greater 
blunder than this? We are ever reading of 
gaat and FzagTeat but no one, not even Williams’ 
himself, has ever heard or read of Aza AA The 
fact is that the reticence or abetment of other 
scholars has made Williams too bold, and there 
is not one lie regarding Samskrita literature that 
his omnipotent sacred pen cannot convert into 
an authoritative truth for the blind followers of 
the blind. Having denied the Vedas as prayers, 
invocations and hymns, Williams then proceeds 
to the discussion of another question. I shall 
state it in his own words. 

. “To what deities, it will be asked, were the 
prayers and hymns of these collections addres- 
sed? This is an interesting inquiry, for these 
were probably the very deities worshipped under 
similar names by our Aryan progenitors in their 
primeval home, somewhere on the table-land of 
Central Asia, perhapsin the region of Bokhara, 
not far from the sources of the Oxus. The 
answer is, they worshipped those physical 
forces before which all nations, if guided solely 
by the light of nature, have in the early period 
of their life instinctively bowed down, and be- 
fore which even the more civilized and enlight- 
ened have always been compelled to bend in awe 


_and reverence, if not in adoration.. ....... 
= Manuscrir Fontssingefepya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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We now come to Monier Williams” criticism 0n 
the Vedas proper. Here is what Monier Williams 
has to say on the subject :— 

“ In the Veda this unity soon diver ged into 
various ramifications. Only a few of the hymns 
appear to contain the simple conception of one 
Divine Self-existent, Omnipresent Being, and 
even in these the idea of one God present in all 
nature is somewhat , nebulous and undefined. 
Perhaps, the most aucient and beautiful deifica- 
tion was that of Dyaus, ‘the sky’ as Dayauth- 
pitar, ‘Heavenly Father’ (the Zeus or Jupiter of 
the Greeks and Romans). Then, closely connect- 
ed with Dyaus, was a goddess Aditi, ‘the Infinite 
Expanse, conceived of subsequently as the 
mother of allthe gods. Next came a develop- 
ment of the same conception called Varuna, ‘ the 
Investing Sky,’ said to answer to Ahura Mazda, 
the Ormazd of the ancient Persian (Zand) 
mythology, and to the Greek Ovpavas—but a 
more spiritual conception, leading to a worship 
which rose to the nature of a belief in the great 

.. This Varuna, again, was soon thought of in 
connection with another somewhat vague per- 
sonification called Mitra, ‘god of day.’ After a 
time these impersonations of the sky and celestial 
sphere were felt to be too vague. Soon after, 
therefore, the great investing firmament resolved 
itself into separate cosmica! entities with separate 
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powers and attributes. First, the watery atmos- 
phere—personified under the name of Indra, 
ever seeking to dispense his dewy treasures 
(indu), though ever restrained, secondly, the wind 
—thought of either as a single personality named 
Vayu, or as a whole assemblage of moving 
powers coming from every quarter of the 
compass, and personated as Maruts or ‘Storm- 
gods.’ At the same time in this process of 
decentialization—if I may use the term—the 
once purely celestial Varuna became relegated 
to a position among seven secondary deities of 
the heavenly sphere called Adityas (afterwards 
increased to twelve, and regarded as diversified 
forms of the sun in the several months of the 
year), and subsequently to a dominion over the 
waters when they had left the air and rested on 
the earth.” 

“Of these separately deified physical forces 
by far the most favourite object of adoration 
was the deity supposed to yield the dew and 
rain, longed for by Eastern cultivators of the soil 
with even greater cravings than by Northern 
agriculturists. Indra, therefore—the Jupiter 
Pluvius of early Indian mythology—is undoubt- 
edly the principal divinity of Vedic worshippers, 
in so far at least as the greater number of their 
prayers and hymns are addressed to him.” 

“ What, however, could rain effect without 


4 9 ASMA Hy 6 ait . 
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must have impressed an Indian mind with awe, 
led him to invest the possessor of it with divine 
attributes. Hence the other great god of Vedic 
worshippers and in some respects the most 
important in his connection with sacrificial rites, 
is Agni (Latin Jgnis). ‘the god of fire.’ Even 
Surya, ‘the sun’ (Greek hlios), who was prob- 
ably at first adored as the original source of 
heat, came to be regarded as only another form 
of fire. He was merely a manifestation of the 
same divine energy removed to the heavens, 
and consequently less accessible. Another deity, 
Ushas, ‘goddess of the dawn,’—the....of the 
Greeks,—was naturally connected with the sun, 
and regarded as daughter of the sky. Two other 
deities, the Ashvins, were fabled as connected 
with Ushas, as ever young and handsome, 
travelling in a golden car and precursors of the 
dawn. They are sometimes called Dasras, as 
divine physicians, ‘destroyers of diseases; some- 
times Nasatyas, as ‘never untrue.’ They appear 
to have been personifications of two luminous 
points or rays imagined to precede the break of 
day. These, with Yama, ‘the god of departed 
spirits,’ are the principal deities of the Mantra 
portion of the Veda.” 

Herein there are 13 points that Monier 
Williams brings in and also exactly 13 points 


that can be disputed. Williams points out that 
the Vedas Sanction’ ee 
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1. Dyauh-pitar, as the father of the sky 
Dyauh-pitar, which among Greeks or Romans 
becomes Zeus or Jupiter. 

9. Aditi; the goddess of infinite expanse 
mother of all gods. 

3. Varuna, the god of investing sky, corres- 
ponding to Ahurmuzda of Persians and Ozr and 
Gos of the Greeks. 

4. Mitra, the god of day, associate of 
Varuna. 

5. Indra, the god of the watery atmosphere. 

G. Vritta, the spirit of evil that opposed 
Indra. 

7. Vayu, the god of wind. 

8. Maruts, the storm-gods.- 

9, Adityas, who were first regarded as 
seven in number. The number was finally in- 
creased to 12. The worship of the sun and 12 
solar months being thus established. 

10. Agni, god of fire. 

11. Ushas, goddess of dawn. ; 

12. Ashvins, twin precursors of dawn, 
called also Dasras or doctors and Nasatyas or 
never untrue. x 

13. Yama; the god of departed spirits. 

Each one of these positions can be disputed, 
but we have neither time nor Williams’ provoca- 
tion to do so. It would take us a long time to 
run over the list of these 13 gods and show that 
Williamikasphot nderstood any one of these. 


anya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. ` 
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But it.would be useless, as Williams only quotes 
the Vedas on the subject of only seven out of 
these thirteen, 4. e., Varuna, Mitra, Aditya, Agni, 
Ashvins and Yama, and two more kala or Time 
and ratri or Night, and leaves the remaining 
undiscussed, 

On some future occasion we shall take up each 
of these assertions in turns and show the strength 
of the proof on which Williams bases the truth of 
his assertions. But at present we have neither 
time enough nor the disposition to perform this 
task, as another and more important question is 
pressing. Suffice it to Say, then, that in the 
opinion of Monier Williams the Vedas are 
records of a rude and barbarous age when fetish- 
worship prevailed, when the various objects and 
forces of nature, like the sky, the firmament, the 
vast expanse, the day, the watery atmosphere, the 
cloud, the wind, the Storm, the rain, the sun with 
its 12 months, the fire, the dawn, the day-break 
and the spirits of the dead were worshipped. Of 
Course, Monier Williams asserts that the deified 
forces addressed in the Mantras, were probably 
not represented by images or idols in the Vedic 
period ; but he Says that doubtless the early 
worshippers clothed their gods with human form 
in their imaginations, . Williams’ panegyric, 
then, on the non-idolatrous character of the Vedas, 
is a mere panegyric and no more. His object is, 


however, : to show yai viaahnishetanding all 
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allowances that can be made, the Vedas are, at 
the best, books that contain fetish-worship and 
low, uncivilized theology. For, let us remind 
you of the quotation that we cited in the begin- 
ning. He says :— 

‘Tn the Veda, this unity soon diverged into 
various ramifications. Only a few of the hymns 
appear to contain the simple conception of one 
divine self-existent omnipresent being and even in 
these the idea of one God present in all nature 
is somewhat nebulous and undefined.” 

Our object at present is simply to point out that 
nowhere can these remarks of Williams be so 
well applicable as in the case of the Bible, the 
Bible which Monier Williams holds in such 
esteem, the Bible which he calls the sacred word 
of God, teaching the only true religion, as 
opposed to three false religions of the world,— 
Brabmanism, Islam and Buddhism, whereas the 
Vedas do, not in a few passages only, contain the 
simple conception of a Divine Self-existent 
Omnipresent Being, but throughout the Vedas 
we find God described as a Divine Self-existent 
and Omnipresent Being, and not only is this idea 
not cloudy, nebulous or undefined even in these 
passages, but there can be no clearer statement 
on the subject than that contained in the Vedas. 

We shall show that the Vedas only sanction 
pure undefiled. pmonotheism, whereas the Bible 


nini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection». 
is the book wherein the idea, of one Divine, 
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Self-existent, Onmipresent God is most nebulous 
and extremely undefined. 

To come to the Vedas:— 

Taig aina frat Pease gas at | 
Qu at qa aaa cat wages: SIAN Il 
Ho ? Hog Fo Èk Ho & Il the meaning of which is:— 

We worship Him, the Lord of the universe 
of the inanimate and animate creation, for, He 
is the blesser of our intellect and our protector. 
He dispenses life and good among all. Him do 
we worship, for as He is our preserver and 
benefactor, so is He our way to bliss and 
happiness also. 

Again—ataait: qui qd ear wafa aca: | 

AGUITT ll Wo Bo z qo YHo y Il The wise 
people always desire to obtain communion with 
Him who pervades everywhere, for, He is every- 
where. Neither time nor Space, nor substance 
can divide Him. He is not limited to one time 
or one place or one thing, but is every where 


just as the light of the sun pervades everywhere 
in unobstructed space. 


Aa waht ae aterm qe aa 
Ra WA | smena TAMAA KAMA 
HAT Il qo 3R I? M 

God pervades through all matter and space 


even the di g SEAN 
yawa oa Psy ao dizections and 
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scious of His own powers. He made the element- 
al atoms with which to begin the creation of 
the Universe. Heis all-bliss and eternal happi- 
ness. Any human soul that perceives and realises 
the existence of this Divine Being within himself 
and lives in the presence of this God, is saved. 

Ra Yr aA ara a È l 
uwa a sh a tar gae a: Ra A 
ME: Il aao Fio Yo mmo 351 Ago 8 Ho 85 Il 
Brahma who is the greatest of all and worthy 
of being revered by all, who is present in all 
the worlds, and fit to be worshipped, whose 
wisdom and knowledge are: boundless, who is 
even the support of the infinite space, in whom 
all reside and are supported, as a tree resides 
in the seed and is supported by it, so is the 
world supported by Him. 

afadtat a adtaagat argead ll a UA 
qe: AAT MAT Ul ASAT A TTT FTA Mgaa Il 
afte Gard Get CTR ui Tall aa silky 
Sat Wali Wald ll Bo HT (2 Bago 3 Ho FE— 2’ Il 
He is only one, there is no second, no third, 
no fourth God. There is no fifth, no sixth, no 
seventh God. Yes, there is no eighth, no ninth 
no tenth God. In him, the Unitary Being, all 
live, move and have their being. 

You have seen, then, what the religion of 


the Vedasciso, pMandhermbebettercalenzer, more 
distinct expression of monotheism than this ? 
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Can we better assert the divinity and omni- 
presence of God? 

We now come to the Bible, the pet darling 
of Monier Williams, the Christian’s rock of ages, 
to prove the excellence of which Monier Williams 
so misinterprets, distorts and vilifies the Vedas. 


Bishop Watson in his letters to Thomas 
Paine said, “An honest man, sincere in his 
endeavours to search out truth in reading the 
Bible, would examine first whether the Bible 
attributed to the Supreme Being any attribute 
repugnant to holiness, truth, justice and good- 
ness, whether it represented Him as subjeet to 
human infirmities.”—B. Watson, p. 114. 

I would follow the same course. We find 
that the Bible does represent God as subject to 
human infirmities and that it does attribute to 
Him attributes repugnant to holiness, truth, . 
justice and goodness. 


It represents God as subject to human infirm- 
ities. It represents Him as having body, subject 
fo wants and weaknesses like those of ourselves. 
When He appears to Abraham, He appears, 
according to the Bible, as. three angels. Then 


Ty talked to Abraham, &c. The Bible runs 
thus, 


ae aa Pe (Abraham) lifted up his eyes and 
Ooked, and, lo, three men stood by him: and 
when he r yA Ma sta oe Fee from the 
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tent door, and bowed himself toward the 
ground. 

3. And said, my Lord, if now I have found 
favour in thy sight pass not away, I pray thee, 
from thy servant : 

4. Leta little water, pray you, be fetched, 
and wash your feet, and rest yourselves under 
„the tree. 

5. And I will fetch a morsel of bread, and 
comfort ye, your hearts; after that ye shall pass 
on: for, therefore, are ye come to your servant. 
And they said “so do, as thou hast said.” 

6. And Abraham hastened into the tent 
unto Sarah, (his wife) and said, “Make ready 
quickly three measures of fine meal, knead 1t, 
and make cakes upon the hearth.” 

7. And Abraham ran into the herd, and 
fetched a calf tender and good, and gave it 
unto a young man; and he hasted to dress it. 

8. And he took butter; and milk, and the 
calf which he had dressed, and set it before 
them; and he stood by them under the tree, and 
they did eat. 

9. And they said unto him. Where is Sarah 
thy wife ? And he said, Behold, in the tent. 

10. And he said, I will certainly return unto 
thee according to the time of life; and lo, Sarah, 
thy wife, shall have a son.’—Vide Genesis, 
Chap. K VIII.” 


# The rest of the criticism is missiny.— Bd. 
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We now propose to deal with the 50th 
Sukta of the first Ashtaka of the Rig-veda, 
whose translation as well as remarks thereupon 
by Monier Williams, we subjoin herewith. Says 
Monier Williams :— 

“The next deity is Surya, ‘the Sun’,* who with 
reference to the variety of his functions, has 
various names—such as Savitri, Aryaman, 
Mitra, Varuna, Pushan, sometimes ranking as 
distinct deities of the celestial sphere. As already 
explained, he is associated in the minds of Vedic 
worshippers with Fire, and is frequently described 
as sitting in a chariot drawn by seven ruddy 
horses (representing the seven days of the week); 
preceded by the Dawn. Here is an example 
of a hymn (Rig-veda 1, 50) addressed to this 
deity, translated almost literally :— 


“ Behold the rays of Dawn like heralds, lead on high 
The Sun, that men may see the great all-knowing 
god.” 
The stars slink off like thieves in company with Night 
Before the all-seeing eye, whose beams reveal his 
presence, 
Gleaming like brilliant flames, to nation after nation, 
With speed, beyond the ken of mortals, thou, O Sun 
Dost ever travel on, conspicuous to all. 


Thou dost create the light. and with it dost illume 


“Yaaka aK e MIRA AIRRA Da the Vedic Triad 


of gods, 
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The universe entire; thou risest inthe sight 

Of all the race of men, and all the host of heaven. 
Light-giving Varuna! thy piercing glance doth scan, 

In quick succession all this stirring, active world, 
And penetrateth too the broad ethereal space. 


Measuring our days and nights and spying out all 
creatures. i 


Surya, with flaming locks, clear-sighted god of day, 
Thy seven ruddy mares bear on thy rushing car, 


With these thy self-yoked steeds, seven daughters 
of thy chariot, 


Onward thou dost advance. To thy refulgent orb, 

Beyond this lower gloom and upward to the light 

Would we ascend, O Sun, thou god among the gods.” 

In this paragraph Monier Williams assserts: 

(i) That Surya, sun, was worshipped as a 
deity under different names, Aryaman, Mitra, 
Varuna and Pushan. 

(ii) That in the minds of Vedic worshippers 
Surya was associated with Fire. 

(iii) That Surya is described as sitting in a 
chariot drawn by seven ruddy horses preceded 
by the Dawn. l 

(iv) That these ruddy horses represent the 
seven days of the week. 

Monier Williams subjoins an almost literal 
translation of the 50th Sukta of the 1st Ashtaka 
of the Rig-veda, which has been mentioned 
before. 

We need not say that Pushan, Varuna, Mitra, 
Aryaman and Savitri are only other names of 


the same Surya, and that Agni is also another ` 
name for t ba akiwana Céleeypn.are not 
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the different names under which Surya, the sun, 
was worshipped. Suryais rather the God of 
the Universe aa SAT KAATATWWA: He is the 
Universal Spirit that pervades the whole animate 
and inanimate creation. 

The Sapta harita are not the seven ruddy 
horses of the sun that pull his chariot, nor has 
sun any chariot. The Sapta harita are the seven 
rays as shall appear further on. The ratha. 
means this sublime universe. The seven days 
of the week are not the seven haritas. But the 
value of Williams’ translation will appear better 
after the true translation is given. 

We shall now proceed with our explanation of 
each one of the Mantras giving Monier Williams’ 
translation of the same, so that both might 
appear side by side in a position fit to be 
compared. 

Wa “ the Divine essentials within the very 
interior of ever living soul. 

Compare with the above the Monier Williams 
translation of the same (3rd) mantra. Says he :— 

“(The Sun), whose beams reveal his presence; 

Gleaming like brilliant flames, to nation after 

nation.” 

In vain do we seek for that purity of 
meaning, that sublimity of thought, that absorb- 
ing importance of the subject-matter, in Williams’ 
“translaionegi the Mantasarpicargyorto Williams 


* Manuscript missing. 
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scholarly mind, means nation after, “nation.” 
The Ketavah and Agnayah become beams and 
brilliant flames. In vain do the philologists of 
the West try to distort the sense of Vedic 
Mantras, and to make it correspond with the 
records of a primitive, comparatively savage and 
mythological age. We say, in vain, do these so- 


called scholars of oriental languages try to 
interpret the Vedic records according to the light 
of their brain-bred, we mean, fancy-bred, science, 
philology. For, all philologies, scholarships and 
learnings melt away like ice before the concen- 
trated, penetrative, heat-pouring potent beams of 
truth. 

We now come to the 5th Mantra of this 
Sukta, with Monier Williams’ characteristic 
translation....--- ‘hou (the sun) risest in the 
sight of all the race of men, and all the host of 
heaven.” Can Williams ever be said to under- 
stand the meanings of Vedic Mantras, or say 
specifically of this Mantra ? Where is his concep- 
tion of Vedic mythologies ? Where is his keen 
Chrisitian sense which smells of element-worship 
in the Vedas! Has it gone so wrong as to 
incapacitate him even from understanding the 
simplest things. The sun never rises at once in 
the sight of all the race of men; but poor 


jonoral erstitious Vedic worshippers migh 
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have imagined so, but can even an idiot, a Zulu 
savage, that has not even the millionth part of 
the experience that Williams has—can he, even 
he imagine the sun to rise in the sight of all the 
host of heaven—he means the starry firmament. 
No ! Expressed in the language of a savage, the 
sun simply blinds the glittering sights of the 
starry host of heaven. It simply blows the 
night-gems, the stars, into a fine powder of 
nothingness and oblivion. Butit never rises in 
the sight of all the host of heaven, for, as it 
rises, the stars get blinded and shrink into 
nothingness. Whence, then, the mistake into 
which Monier Williams has stepped. Clearly it 
is thus. “Williams. translates taal into the 
starry host of heaven. He has forgotten his 
translation of deva into gods and deities. But 
here žatat means all the host of heaven. Monier 
Williams’ memory further slips the words of the 
Mantra kai y It seems that the Vedic 
poet had put this unmeaning phrase here only 
to keep up the poetical metre! But another 
explanation is possible. Williams was so much 
occupied with all the host of heaven that as the 
sun rose, with the host of heaven, departed his 
memory of this phrase also. Hence the vacuum 
in his translation. 

We have said that God is the cause of this 
panorama of the universe. Is He not fit to be. 


worshipped PHP gnporcandenbtatblycidives in us, 
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mortal MJT men, and in the hearts of the 
wise JAT: as well as the material objects of 
creation. He who lives by, actually residing 
in the interior of every thing and being 193, 
yes, He is the most fit object of our worship. 
In worshipping Him, we do not worship a mere 
phantom-picture, we do not worship a distant 
.being or existence, but the ever-present, omni- 
scient living God. Itis no worship of Christ, 
one, who, if Bible-gossip be true, lived and died 
some 1900 years age who is now no more among 
us, who lived in Judea and Jerusalem, not in 
India or America, who lived among the Hebrews, 
not among the Aryas and the American Indians, 
and in spite of all this, who only lived, but 
does not live as he did once in human form, in 
flesh and blood. Christ-days are gone, but God- 
days are ever alive. Compared with the pure 
and sublime faith of the Vedas, which is also the 
faith of the Aryas, compared with the worship 
of the living Divinity in us, Christianity is but 
a very crude form of Idolatry. Furthermore, the 
Vedas enjoin a Divinity-worship, not in solemn 
words and amid congregations, in sky-piercing 
churches and “farces of fruitless prayer,” but 
in the living temple of human heart, a wor- 
ship which consists only in the realisation on 
earth and hereafter of that Universal bliss, that 
reigns calmly every were, AA. 

5 CC-0, Panini Kanya Maha Vidyalaya Collection. 
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We talk of no production of our imagination 
when We speak of the worship of God in the 
living temple of the human heart. This alone is 
the true worship. It conducts itself as naturally 
and silently as the fragrance of flowers. It 
requires no set formule of the churches, no 
Bhajans and Sangit-malas of his or her compo- 
sition. True worship is an undisturbed mind, a 
virtuous life perpetual. Says Krishna: — 

atamani fasta “The residence 
of God is in the innermost heart of man.” Let 
us supplement this idea with quotations from 
the Vedas and the Upanishads. 

“Any place where the mind of man can be 
undisturbed is suitable for the worship of the 
Supreme Being” 

“The vulgar look for their gods in water; 
the ignorant think they reside in wood, bricks 
and stones; men of more extended knowledge 
seek them in celestial orbs; but wise men wor- 
Ship the Universal Soul. 

(33 . 

There is One living and true God, everlast 
ing, without parts or passions; of infinite powe! 
wisdom, and goodness; the Maker and Preserve! 
of all things, 

“That Spirit, who is distinct from matter and 
from all beings contained in matter, is not var 
ious. He is One and He is beyond description 


whose glory is so great that there can be no image 


of Him. He i ; : EEES 
AMAAN Spit, 


SO OS er 
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illuminates all and delights all; from whom all 
proceed, by whom they live after they are born; 
nothing but the Supreme Being should be ado- 
red by a wise man.” 

“Through strict veracity, uniform control of 
the mind and senses, abstinence from sexual in- 
dulgence, and ideas derived from spiritual teachers, 
“men should approach God, who, full of glory 
and perfection, works in the heart, and to whom 
only votaries, freed from passion and desire 
can approximate.” 

Let us not multiply quotations in proof of 
our position. But rather, let us, like sincere 
devotees of the truth, confess that formal con- 
gregational worship is quite informal, and that, 
worship, and true worship, is never offered in 
words, not at all in pathetic, tear-shedding 
sermons. The only true worship that Vedas 
enjoin and which we also should learn to con- 
duct is the practice of strict veracity, of uniform 
control of mind and senses, of abstinence from 
sexual indulgence, of learning lessons from 
spiritual teachers, and of freedom from passion 
and desire. 

This, then, is, in brief, the Vedic Worship. 
Contrast with it, if you please, the worships of 
the whole religious world. This worship alone 
can lead us to the realization of pure Divine 
wisdom. No other can. For, the Light, the Inte- 


lligent Lighter khak spinor thyotekathe world 
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and through men, that witnesses all our actions 
Hat ware, and regulates the phenomena of the 
material spheres WAA By, is the light that 
can lead us to wisdom and purity Few TAR Il 
Let it be understood, then, that none who has 
not learnt to conduct this true worship of the 
Universal Soul can ever attain to purity and 
wisdom. This is the true mode of worship, for, 
this exactly is the sense of the Gth Mantra of 
the 50th Sukta of Rig Veda which runs thus :— 

Ta Wa ata wi sai az | a aa 


Tae ll £ I 
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A REPLY, 
IN THE FORM OF FOOT NOTES, 
TO MR. T. WILLIAMS’ LETTER, 
ON 
“ IDOLATRY IN THE VEDAS.” 

ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR, ARYA PATRIKA. 

DEAR MR. Eprror.—It is now some time since 
I addressed you. The fact is that it is only now 
that I have the leisure to write to you; and I 
trust that the courtesy which then actuated you 
in venturing to insert my communication in your 
paper, will now too induce you to do so. 

My subject is Idolatry in the Vedas.” Before 
opening my argument, let me state what ‘ido- 
latry’ is. It is not merely the worship of any 
thing man has made of wood or stone or metal 
or any such thing. It is the worship of the 
creature instead of the Creator, 3. e., the worship 
of anything whatsoever other than God. (*) I 
think you will agree to this; I should think, no 
Arva would demur to it, but rather accept it as a 
sufficient definition. And now to my argument. 

If my definition be true, then the worship of 
the atmosphere, or of the water, or of the sun, 


$ ‘te concur with this definition. Idolatry is, 
‘ Kai AA tai whatsoever other than God. And 
according to this definition: God of Nature being one the 
worship of three “Gods of the Trinity” is also idolatry, and 
so is the worship of ‘Man-god’ or God-man, and so also the 
worship of the Infallible word. The worship of the Cross 


is no exception fo this. 
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or of the dawn, or of the Soma juice, is idolatry. 
Now, I assert that in the Rigveda, we find the 
worship of all these creatures, 7.e., the worship of 
other than God. In this paper I shall not attempt 
to substantiate my assertion with regard to all 
these creatures enumerated, and shall probably 
find that what I have to say about the worship 
of the atmosphere will be fully sufficient for this 
article. 


Now, Sir, we have Mr. Guru Datta’s authority 
for saying, that in Rigveda, 1.2.1. the word 
Vayu means the atmosphere, (vide Vedic Texts, 
No. 1). In that verse, Vayu is in the vocative 
case, and must be rendered, in English, “O 
Vayu”! The pada form of the verse shows 
authoritatively that this is so. Indeed, Sanskrit 
Grammar cannot allow of any other case. Vayu 
being in the vocative, the verbs depending’ upon 
it are in the imperative, as might be expected. 
There are three verbs, thus dependent, which 
must be rendered to English, as ‘come,’ ‘drink,’ 


6 +) 3 
and hear.” The Person addressed to in each 


case is Vayu, so that we have “ 0 Vayu, come, 
—O Vayu,—drink,—o Vayu, hear.” With 
Mr. G. Datta’s authority let us put ‘atmosphere’ 
for Vayu, and we get. “O atmosphere, come, — 
O atmosphere drink—O atmosphere hear.” Of 
course, Mr. Guru Datta cannot possibly be wrong: 
But if he be right, then we have the Veda 


recording the edifying fact -some simple- 
> CC-0, Panini VEE IRR et that some SIR, 
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minded Arya, ages upon ages ago, thought that 
atmosphere was a god that would come at his 
invitation, drink at his request and listen to his 
call!! This simple Arya was of.a sociable turn, 
for the beverage * he had prepared for the 
atmospere to drink was the exhilarating Soma 
so beloved of the gods and of Indra in parti- 
cular. F 


*The writer of this article Mr- Williams betrays a 
strange ignorance of Samskrita Grammar here. Besides the 
fact, that there is nothing in this Mantra to substantiate 
that the “ Soma” is the beverage referred to, there is 
something to show that the word “ Soma” does not mean 
beverage” here. The Samskrita words are “Ime Somah,” 
which mean “these Soma.” Now had Soma meant, 
“beverage,” we should have met with the word “Soma ” 
in the Singular number and the qualifying pronoun “asa? 
or “ saym” and not “ime.” It will not do to say that 
there may be many kinds of beverage, for although it may 
be true, “Soma ” is one kind of beverage, and hence can 
not be spoken of in the plural number. To substantiate 
his view, Mr. Williams should also quote Mantras that 
deal with the materials of “Somah ” and of their mode of 
preparation. 

+ Soma so beloved of the gods and of Indra in 
sashes Mr. Williams is here in his “clerical ” 
moods. Justice would require that he should make the 
best of this Mantra, and reserve his “highly accurate 
information,” on other points till occasion requires, or, if 
he is so fond of thrusting his well-acquired mythological 
information, he can substantiate it there and then. What 
proof has he given in this article of the assertion 


that Somah ciso, PRAMWREAa Mina Maua and 
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The correct rendering of the verse, both 
etymologically and grammatically is, ‘Come 0 
sightly Vayu, these somas are prepared. Drink 
of them. Hear our invocation.” 


a ea ee 
particularly of Indra. But he might say, that although 
he has not given any proofs in this article yet 
proofs can be forthcoming. Will he allow the same 
license to his adversary ? No, it will be against Christian 
Justice. Without waiting for proofs, justas we have to 
wait for proofs to be given by Mr. Williams, Mr. Williams 
construes the silence of the author of a Vedic text on cer- 
tain grammatical forms into serious charge! He says, It 
is because if he did so and did so honestly, (i. e. discussed 
the grammar) he could not regard the verse as a scientific 
statement of any sort whatsoever, for, grammar would 
compel him to represent the verse as the simple prayer 0 

a simple-minded Arya, whose real conceptions of a God 
rose no higher than that of regar ding the atmosphere 
around as something divine, that might come at his call, 
drink of the “soma” he had prepared, and listen to his 
call.” Surely it is a “Christian” virtue to attribute 
motives without the slightest evidence for them. Let us 
however, give a parody Why isit that Mr. Williams 
does not substantiate his meaning of “somal” as juice, the 
plural number of the word “soma,” “together yaki a 
plural pronoun “ime,” and the assertion that “soma” WAS 
much beloved of the gods and particularly of Indra. It 
is because if he did, and did so honestly he would find his 
meanings falsified, instead of being substantiated, and him- 
self a mere misrepresenter of Vedic mantras, through 1827 
that if the Vedas turn out to be true, what will become ° 


the almost score-centuried Bible Revelation ? 
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I have EH insiet “red” HH tie help of 
Mr. Guru Datta, that there is Idolatry in the 


Vedas. (*) 


+ In the light of T. Williams’ logic and learning, the 
use of a noun signifying anything other than God in the 
vocative case, and the consequent use of the 2nd person in 
the depending verbs, &c., or of the imperative mood, is a 
proof incontestable of Idolatry in a book that so reads. I 
quote from Shakespeare “Frailty, thy name is woman,” and 
apply the canons of T. Williams here. Fraitly is in the 
vocative case, ‘thy is a pronoun in the 2nd person. Hence 
this verse clearly proves the existence of idolatry in 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. But T. Williams has to say that 
it is not only these features in the Vedas but the atmos- 
phere represented as capable of coming, drinking and 
hearing, which proves idolatry. 

Let me quote from ‘In Memoriam’ (Tennyson). 

"So careful of the type ? but no! 

From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, “Athens and types have gone, 
I care for nothing, all shall go. 

Thou makest thine appeal to me. 

I bring to life, I bring to death: 

The spirit doth but mean the breath : 

T know no more, Ẹc., 

Here Nature is represented as “crying” ‘caring for 
nothing’ ‘hearing appeals’ ‘answering appeals’ ‘bringing to 
life’ or ‘bringing to death “knowing” only something. Are 
not these clear indications of idolatry. Or again :— 

O sorrow, wilt thou live with me, 
No casual mistress, but a wife. 

My bosom friend and ‘half of life’ 
As I confess it need must be ; 

O sorrow, thou wilt rule my blood, 
Be sometimes lovely like a bride. 
And put thy harsher mood aside, 

Tf thon wilt have me wise and good. 
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No, Mr. Editor, whoever impugns my argu- 
ment, must do so in one or more of these ways, 
i. e., first, he may impugn Mr. Guru Datta’s 
rendering of Vayu as Atmosphere; or, second, 
he may deny that Vayu is in the vocative case; 
or, thirdly, he may deny that Ayahi, pahi, and 
shrudhi are in the second person, singular, 
imperative. Whoever cannot do this is bound 
(*) to accept the conclusion I have stated, that 
there is Idolatry in the Vedas.’ 


I will begin with the third case, and ask, are, 
Ayahi,’ ‘pahi’ and ‘shrudhi’ (the spelling is Mr. 
Guru Datta’s) in the second singular, imperative; 
or are they not ? Every sound grammarian would 


406 


Here is Sorrow in vocative case. with socond person, 
pronoun, ‘thou” represented as capable of living as a wile, 
as hearing, as confessing, as ruling, as desiring others to 
be good and Wise; and here is poet-laureate appealing to 
this god in prayer “wilt thou.” Can there be anything 
` clearer than this ? 

It is, indeed, very strange that these and other passages 

BO often occurring in English poetry will be construed 

neither by T Williams, nor by any other Christian philologist, 
but as the result of poetic imagination, and personification ; 

and yet, when even these philologists come across similar 

passages in the Vedas, they forsake their common sense 


and at once begin to find idolatry in the sacred books of 
the pagans.” 


ers much bound to accept, as, T. Williams to accept 
the conclusion that there ig idolatry in the passages of 
Shakespeare and Tennyson given above. = 
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say they are. The mere tyro in grammar would 
know that ‘Ayahi’ is as Ihave said. It is evi- 
dently a Vedic as well as a latter Sanskrit form. 
It cannot possibly be any thing else, so Yaska, 
when he quotes this verse (Nir. 10, 2), does not 
give the modern equivalent of Ayahi simply 
because the ancient and modern forms are 
identical. or, to use technical terms, the word 
Ayahi is both Naigama and Laukika. But for 
‘pahi’ and ‘shrudhi,’ Yaska does give their 
modern equivalents and says they mean ‘pivahi’ 
and ‘shrinu.’ 

Now, Sir, I find ‘Ayahi’ occurs 64 times in 
the Rigveda, and ‘yahi’ 67 times, and in every 
case they are to be translated as 2nd sing. 
impv, so that any man that translates otherwise 
is to be condemned on every hand as violating 
the plainest grammar and disregarding vene- 
rable authority. Now, I find that Dayananda 
Sarasvati renders ‘Ayahi,’ not ‘Agacchaya,’ but 
it is to Agacchati that he clings. So he gives 
‘rakshayati, and for ‘shrudhi,’ 
The man who dares to say that 
‘Ayahi=A gacchati’ or; pahi=rakshayati’ or 
“chrudhi'—shravayati' does so in.utter defiance 
of grammar or authoritative precedent. There 
is absolutely no justification for such rendering 
in any shape or Way. For a man to treat a 
pook that he professes to revere, in this disgrace- 


for ‘pahi, 
‘shravayati.’ 
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ful way, stamps him as one utterly unscrupu- 
lous(*). Ihave another instance of Dayananda’s 
scant respect for the book that he proclaims as 
superior to any other, and, Mr. Editor, I shall 
give it to you in some future paper. 

But now one must ask how Mr. G. Datta 
deals with these verbs. He says nothing about 
them grammatically. This is extraordinary, for, 
he sets out with declaring he will show how the 
Veda teaches us what the atmosphere is. Now, 
if the Veda asserts a thing, it must employ a 
verb in order to do so. But of the three verbs 
employed in the verse Mr. G. Datta says nothing 
qua verbs, 7. e he does not discuss their 
grammar in the least ; and as with the verbs so 
with the nouns. The grammar is not discussed 
in the least. Why is this? It is because if he 
did and did so honestly, he could not regard the 
verse as a scientific statement of any sort what- 
ever, for, grammar would compel him to repre- 
sent the verse, as the simple prayer of a simple- 
minded Arya, whose rude conceptions of a God 
were no higher than that of regarding the 


atmosphere around us something divine, that 
oe at ae ner eae oe 


+ Jf in explaining the above lines of Tennyson, 4 
Professor in the Chair of English language, should convert 
O Sorrow” into mere “Sorrow,” he would be, equally with 
Dayananda Sarasvati, “violating the plainest grammar and 
disregarding venerable authority.” The English Professor 
who dares do so in (defiance of grammar or authoritative 
precedent, must be.regarded as “utterly unscrupulous.” 
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might come at his call, drink of the soma he had 
prepared, and listen to his call. Mr. Guru Datta 
makes the science, he asserts the Rigveda 
contains, depend upon grammar and authorita- 
tive rendering, (such as Yaska), but upon 
etymology ; and the futility of this as regards 
its securing for the Rigveda any extraordinary 
credit, I have already shown when I demonstrat- 
ed that ‘Vayu, air and wind, have exactly the 
same connotation, so that what may be claimed 
for the one, may, with equal right, be claimed 
for the three. 

Now, this goes to show that the rendering of 
the Veda, as put forth by Dayananda and his 


followers, is not to be trusted, but on the con- 


trary is to be thoroughly mistrusted. If this be 


the Sanskrit Grammar and exegesis taught in 
the Dayananda College, it needs no special inspi- 
ration to confidently predict that it will be an 
evil day when any of the alumni of that College 


CO 1n fo . ( t . t E C H in 
5 


Sanskrit. (*) 


* Such a malicious language is purely KAT in 
to tell the truth, not only is the Dayananda Scent ic 
‘College suffering from this mistrustful teaching of idolatry, 
but all Schools and Colleges where Milton, Tenen 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith and the remaining host ya m z 
ian yet idolatrous poets are taught, are suffering irom 


sama disease. 
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Mr. Editor, there is an axiom of Panini, 
‘Bahulam cchandasi,’ which occurs in his gram- 
mar some 18 times. Now this axiom or sutra 
would seem to be the Magna Chatra of Daya- 
nanda and his followers, for, it means in the 
hands of unscrupulous people, that the Veda 
may mean just what any one may choose to 
make it mean; and so becomes not merely 
“Bahulam”’ but ‘bavala.’ (*) 


The passages quoted by Pandita Guru Datta are, 
after all, from the works of poets, who may, (accord- 
ing to Mr. T. Williams’ conons, of course) inculcate the 
rankest idolatry for what Mr. Williams cares. A man of 
such deep faith would require something directly from the 

inspired writings.” To please Mr- Williams we open 
the word of God and, after a minute’s looking over 
light on the following edifying passages:— 


“Lift up your heads, O ye gates; even lift thom up: 
ye everlastiug doors: and the king of glory shall come in.” 
David's Psalms, Psalm XXIII. Verse 9. Make a joyful 
noise unto God, all ye lands.” D, PS. P. LXVI. V. I. 
“Why leap ye, high hills? David's Psalms, Psalm. 
LXVII. 

We leave it to Mv. Williams to say whether or not 
the Bible, inculcates idol-worship according to his mode 
of findidg out idolatry in another mane’s sacred book-— 
Ed. A. P. l 

PARO V e E r ee 

* The charge is utterly unfounded, and only proves 
the ‘bavala’ of the writer of the chargee— Gurudatta 
Vidyarthi. 
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A REPLY 
TO 
Mr. T. WILLIAMS’ CRITICISM 
ON NIYOGA. 


Says a writer, —‘“‘To ascertain what a person’s 
character is, inquire of him concerning the God 
in which he has faith; and his reply, if legiti- 
mately and honestly stated, will be a disclosure 
of his own disposition and spiritual or intellectual 
growth.” 

This proposition is perfectly true. The 
whole experience of man and nations justifies 
it, and the Bible of the Christians is also a 
proof of it, “God made man in His own 
image,” says the Bible (Genesis, I, 26). There- 
fore, man, as an image, reveals the nature of 
God, or man is (in his own notion) just what 
his God is. Or, perhaps, it is more true to say 
that man makes God after his own image. Even 
in this case God is a true index of his own 
character and intellectual worth. Taking this 
truth as our guide, we wish to examine, in this 
chapter, T. Williams’ character and worth as a 
critic of Dayananda. For, as it is invariably 
true that “itis a giddy head that thinks that 
the world turns round,” may it not be that 
what Mr. T. Williams stands himself accused 
of, be exactly: what he charges Dayananda with. 
The fact is, that T. Williams has the good for- 
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tune of wearing the spectacles of Christian pre- 
judice, and to him, just as to a jaundiced eye, 
everything appears tinged with the colour of 
his spectacles. T. Williams in his article appen- 
ded herewith charges Dayananda with:— 

1. Having scant respect for the Vedas. 

2. Preaching the astounding, grossly immoral 
and monstrous doctrine of Niyoga. 

3. Having the unenviable distinction of so 
fathering the doctrine on the Rig Veda. 

4, Telling a lie, gross lie, a terrible lie, 
„and with scandalously falsifying the Vedas. 

5. Idiocy. 

6. Being a dangerous enemy of Vedas 
of his time; and, lastly, T. Williams, with a 
truly Christian spirit absorbed at the pulpits, 
damns Dayananda and his doctrine. 

In this chapter we shall make no distinction 
between “Lord,” as occurring in the Old 
Testament, and Christ. For, the “Lord” of the 
Old Testament is Jehovah, or God, whereas the 
world-renowned (because of its pre-eminent in- 
telligibility) doctrine of Trinity will have that 
God the Father (Jehovah); God the Son (Christ) 
and Holy Ghost (the Lord) are one and the 
same.. We will, therefore, substitute for the word 
“Lord” in the Old Testament, the word Christ, 

_to give it a pleasant; modern Christian, garb. 
And now to proceed with the subject. We shall 
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show that what T. Williams accuses Dayananda 
of, if the Bible be true, is what Christ (Jehovah 
or Lord) stands accused of. 

T, Williams accuses Svami Dayananda 
frsily,of having scant respect for the Vedas. 

Now to quote Paul (1 Cor. %, 12). “But 
to the rest speak I not the Lord.” Again (2 Cor. 
11,17). “That which I speak, I speak it not 
after the Lord, but as it were foolishly, in this 
confidence of poasting.” But be it remembered 
that Pual is an inspired personage and Paul’s 
inspiration, which means Christ's thoughts, led 
him to say that what he is inspired of (a por- 
tion of the Bible), is not after the Lord but 
foolish and uninspired. ‘Therefore, God or 
Christ stands accused of having scant respect 
for the Bible, for he declares that the Bible is 


not inspired. 


Secondly, T. Williams, accuses Svami Daya- 
nanda of preaching the astounding, grossly 


j ral, and monstrous doctrine of Niyoga. 
at from Deuteronomy XXV : SO TE 
brethren dwell together, and one of them die 
and have no child, the wife of the dead shall not 
marry without unto 4 stranger, her husband’s 
brother shall go in unto her, and take her to 
wife, and perform the duty of an husband's 
prother unto her andit shall be that the first 
porn, which she beareth, shall succeed in the 
name of his, brother, which is dead, that his 
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name be not put out of Isracl. Andif the man 
like not to take his brother’s wife, then let his 
brother’s wife go up to the gate unto the elders, 
and say ‘ my husband’s brother refuseth to raise 
up unto his brother a name in Israel. He will 
not perform the duty of ‘my husband’s brother.’ 
Then the elders of the city shall call him, and 
Speak unto him: and if he stand to it, and say, 
‘T like not to take her’; then shall his brother’s 
wife come unto him, in the presence of the elders, 
and loose his shoe from off his foot and spit in 
. his face and shall answer and say, “so shall it 
be done unto that man that will not build up his 
brother’s house—and his house shall be called 
in Israel the house of him that has his shoe 
loosed,” This is clearly Niyoga, and so Christ 
stands accused of preaching “the astounding, 
grossly immoral, and monstrous doctrine of 
Niyoga,” 

Thirdly, and consequently, Christ stands 
accused of having the unenviable distinction of 
having fathered this doctrine upon the Bible. 

Pourthly, T. Williams accuses Dayananda of 
telling lie, a deliberate lie, a terrible lie, and a 
scandalous falsification. 

Now, I Kings, 22, 22, “Ana there came 
forth a spirit, and stood before the Lord, and 
said, I will persuade him. And the Lord said 
unto him, wherewith ? And he said, I will go. 


forth, and T will he a: YiNguspizitinithe. mouth 


` 
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of all his přophets. And he said; thou shalt 
persuade him, and prevail also ; go forth, and 
do so. Now, therefore, behold, the Lord hath 
put a lying spirit in the mouth ofall these, thy 
prophets, and the Lord hath spoken evil con- 
cerning thee.” Again, (2 Thes. 2.11) “and for 
this cause, God shall send them strong delusion, 
that shall believe a lie.” 

Does not the Christian God here stand accused 
of putting lie in the mouth of his prophets, of 
deluding people by a lic, “ a gross lie, a delibe- 
rate lie, 2 terrible lie, and a scandalous falsifi- 
cation ”? 

Fifthly, T. Williams charges Svami Daya- 
nanda with idiocy. “ Idiocy,” says Webster, “is 
a defect in understanding.” To show that 
Christ or God suffered from this defect we turn 
to Gon. 1-31, where it reads :— And God saw 
that He had made and behold z was 

Here, to God's understanding, every 
d made, appeared very good Again, 
and sixth verse of the same 
pook, we read : “and it repented the Lord that 
He had made man on the earth and it grieved 
him at his heart.” From the above itis clear 
that time proved to God's defective understand- 
ing that he had cherished fallacious hopes of his 
creation being very good, as, on the contrary, 
it turned out a source of a repentence and grief 
to him. Is not this defective understanding, 
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idiocy? Godor Christ, therefore, stands accused 


of idiocy with which T. Williams so anxiously 


charges Dayananda. 

We have shown how Christ declares the Bible 
to be uninspired, and, therefore, declares himself 
also a dangerous enemy of his Bible. Itis no 
wonder, then, that T. Williams should charge 


Svami Dayananda with being a dangerous enemy , 


of the Vedas of his time. 

And, lastly, T. Williams, with a truly Christian 
spirit, throws his missionary weapons against 
Svami Dayananda, whom he represents as 
exposed to adamning charge. This is no more 
unlike T. Williams’ God than the former charges 
were. “The Bible represents God or Christ as 
cursing and as damning to pain and agony, tO 
servitude and death, whole races of his crea- 
tures, throughout all lands and throughout all 
ages, for the sin of one individual. It represents 
him as cursing all serpents, making them cursed 
above all cattle, damning them to go on their 
belly and eat dust, as putting enmity in men’s 
hearts towards them, because one solitary serpent 
tempted Eve. It represents him as damning 
all women, as cursing the earth for the si? 
of one man, cursing it ‘to bring forth thorns 
and thistles to annoy all future generations; 
damning all mankind throughout all lands 91 
throughout all ages to ent of the groun 
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in sorrow all the days of their life, to eat the 
herb of the field, to earn their bread with the 
sweat of their brow, and, lastly, to return to 
the dust. The thoughtis appalling. Countless 
millions mercilessly damned to daily and hope- 
less misery for sins committed before any 
of them were born, as if one blasphemy were 
not enough. ; ; ; 

One word, before we come to the proper sub- 
ject. Let T. Williams always remember what 
“his Bible teaches. “He alone should throw 
arrows at his brother who is himself innocent. ’ 
Mr. Williams, you should first clear the Bible 
of its disgusting absurdities and monstrosities, 
its evil and pernicious doctrines, thus rendering 
yourself and your God innocent, before you 
raise your head to attack the doctrines of the 
Vedas, which, Biblically circumstanced as you 
are, notwithstanding your twenty, years’. 
patient study of Samskrita, you are as unable 
to grasp as the little Grammar Schoolboy his 
dusty Greek or Hebrew. And now to the 
subject. i 

Speaking of Rig, 10.10.10, the authority 
adduced by Svami, the Rev. Missionary says: 
“Are you not aware, Sir, that in what Dyananda 
quotes from Rig Veda 10.10.10, the speaker 
is a brother and the woman he speaks to is that 
brother’s sister ! ! ! The speaker is Yama and- 
the woman he speaks to’ is Yami, aye, not only 
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his sister but his twin sister.” It needed a 
special revelation in the nineteenth century of 
the Missionary elite, T. Williams, to know that 
Yama and Yami were twin brother and sister. 
The proof of this revealed text of T. Williams’ 
inspiration we will learn by and by, but the 
sinister motive in his insisting upon this per- 
sonal revelation is obvious and it is purely 
Christian. Like a serpent under the rose, he 
throws his flattering, flowery feelers among 
the self-deluded Hindus, to exasperate them 
against the Aryas by joining a common cause, 
pretending to show that since the mantra means 
Yami asking her brother Yama’s hand and 
Yama refusing it, the Vedas do not sanction 
Niyoga. This is all pretence, the hidden in- 
sinuation is that there were ancient Aryans, 
the revered and sacred forefathers of the 
Hindus the great olden Vedic Rishis, among 
whom even sucha depravity prevailed that 
a sister dared ask her twin brothers sacred rishi- 
ly hand. In the light of present criticism, 
such hypocrisy shall no longer last, and no 
more will T. Williams arrogate the position 
which belongs to God alone. Here is T. 
Williams’ arrogant blasphemy:—“I say it with’ 
all positiveness that Dayananda knew that it 
was Yama that speaks to her twin sister Yami’ 
How terrible, then, is the lie that he is guilty 


” je 1 7 7 e,e 
of.” Poor Williams, is not your positiveness 
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the most terrible lie that you are guilty of, 
terrible becuase you lie against a person, whose 
staunch moral character even outdoes your 
ideal Christ? (Vide Theosophist on the sub- 
ject). 
As a proof of his assertion, T. Williams 
quotes Nirukta, 6-5-5 and, forgetting the origi- 
nal, falls upon a spurious commentary, but 
rising from his sleep, comes to Nir. 11-11-18, 
and quotes “Yami Yamam chakame tam pratya 
chakshu” which means, according to T. Williams, 
Yami desired sexual intercourse with Yama he 
refused her.” Where is T. Williams’ positive 
assertion that Yama and Yami, are brother and 
sister? Poor Williams can only reply, “Yaska’s 
‘commentator says,’ “an author is not bound by 
what his commentator might say,” Yaska’s 
commentator shares aremorseless fate. Admit- 
ted that the Nirukta of Yaska isa vedanga and — 
has full Vedic authority, we trust no one will 
be so mad as to believe, like Mr. T. Williams, 
that Nirukta being a vedanga, its commentary 

too is a Vedanga. Impotent Christian logic !! 
He comes now to Katyayana, whose words 
are, ‘“vaivasvatayor yama yamyoh samvadah.” 
Now, learned T. Williams, the infallible au- 
thority on Samskrita, translates vatvasvatayor 
into “son and daughter of Vaivasvata,” and thus 
infallibly proves that the hymn is a con- 
versation CChetweenantawiaha haatheconaagh sister. 


— 
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But, says Nirukta, 7-26; “raivasvata Adityad 
prerat vata pragatadva,” which means that 
Vaivasvata is the sun. Again, in Nirukta, 
12-10, we read, “Adityad Yama mithunam 
janayam chakare,” and, in 12-11 we read, 
“ratri radityasya adityodaye antardhiyate,”’ 
which means, wherever Yama and Yami, 
the couple, are mentioned in connection with 
Vaivasvata, the sun, the meaning of the allegory 
cleared is, that the night or gloom disappears 
on the rise of the sun. Hus this any thing to do 
with Yama and Yami, the twin brother and 
sister, the sons of Vaivasvata? Absolutely 
nothing. There isin this allegory no trace of 
Yami asking the hand of Yama, or the reverse. But 
Katyayana, whose authority need not be forced 
upon us, simply says that Yama means a person 
desirous of continuing the control of his passions, 
and Yami a similar woman, and the hymn, in an 


' allegorical conversation, describes the duty of 


such male and female persons. 

T. Williams comes, thirdly, to the mantras 
themselves. He is very proud of counting 
Yama and Yami six times and three times each 
as proper names, and his proofs of these as 
proper names are curious. His first proof is that 
in the 13th verse, Yama occurs in the vocative 
case and Yami in the fourteenth verse in the 


same case.. Is T. Williams ashamed of his- logic. 


after hedras zeakkAprveniticisnya onchis, last article 
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on the Idolatry in the Vedas? We quote from 
Solomon’s song, 13. 16, “Awake, O north wind 
and come thou south.” Here wind is in the 
vocative case. Will T. Williams’ Biblical logic 
believe that “ wind” isa proper name? Again 
we quote from the book of the prophet Isaiah, 
1-2, “ Hear, O heavens, and give ear O earth.” 
Are ‘‘heavens” and “earth” proper names? 
Again, in Isaiah, 21-13, “O ye travelling com- 
panies,” is “companies” a proper name? 
T. Williams has, perhaps, learnt his Bible and 
grammar in a Mission School only, or, he would 
not have fallen upon such admirable logic which 
shines out of the Bible. 

T. Williams now discovers the relationship 
of his “ vocative case proper names.” He says, 
that Yama calls Yami his kinswoman 
“ salakshma.” Does “salakshma ” mean kins- 
woman, or “of similar virtues ya 

“Further on,” Williams says, tin the fourth 
verse, Yama says that Gandharva and his watery 
wife were their source—nabhi, and that their 


- Sai z 
relationship was consanguinous —Jami.” “Watery 
wife,” a Biblical imaginat 


ion only can conceive, 
and the husband of such a watery wife, Gandh- 
arva, must be residing in tr 


acts of waters mid 
naval people unknown to ancient Aryans, the 
inhabitants of the land of Aryavarta. T. 
Willams has not even that grain of human dignity 
and pride which keeps 2 man consistent. Are 
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Yama and Yami the son and daughter of Vaivas- 
vata or of Gandharva and his watery wife ? T. 
Williams should have answered this question to 
himself before rushing into print. Again, says 
he “in the 8th verse, Yami says that Tvashtri 
formed them as husband and wife, dampati, in 
the womb.” This, instead of proving Yama and 
Yami as twins, proves them as husband and 
wife, (if we are to accept the historical phraseo- 
logy) by legal contract or mere ceremony, but 
they were very much naturally inclined, by dis- 
position, and constitution towards this relation. 
This alone can be the reasonable meaning of 


Tvashtri forming them as husband and wife’ 


in the womb. Otherwise, are we to ‘think 
that wise T. Williams is piling objections 
unwittingly against his own position? Or, 
if T. Williams be right, might we not question 
which of the three alternatives is true?” Were 
Yama and Yami born of Vaivasvata, or of 
Gandharva and his watery wife, or of Tvashtri 
in his womb? 
; Again, quoting 9th verse, says T. Williams 
that in heaven and earth pairs, ‘ mithuna,’ 1. e. 
twins, are closely united.” Here again, how 
does T. Williams conceive that “mithuna,” which 
means pair, means twins? Does the fact of the 


pairs being mated prove that the twins are 
mated ? 
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T. Williams’ criticism on the tenth verse is no 
better. “ Yatra jamayah krinvan ajami,” which 
means, “ the childless become with the child by 
the marriage relation,” is translated by our 
Samskrita scholar of twenty years’ standing, into 
“ hereafter blood relations will do what is unbe- 
coming their blood relationship.” At this stage 
comes the Svami’s quotation on Niyoga, where 
Yama says, “Desire another husband than 
myself.” We may leave verses 11-12, as the 
relation of brother and sister, which T. Williams 
wants to establish between Yama and Yami, has 
already, by his own translations, been proved 
to be false. ; 

Now, sir, if, after this, any one cavils as to 
the correctness of Dayananda's translation, why, 
that manis an idiot. I have shown that the 
allegorical dialogue is not between twins and 
that the Svami’s translation is right.. Daya- 
nanda’s vilifier T. Williams, calls himself a 
scholar of twenty years’ standing! I am quite 
prepared to subscribe, however, to this, that, 
having proved T. Williams and his God guilty of 
deliberately telling lies and ol having scant 
respect for Bible, thus charging the Divinity with 
grossly immoral attributes. T. Willams is undoubt- 
edly the most dangerous enemy of the Bible . 
of his time. The Vedas, however, are beyond 
such puerile assail. ; 
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T- WILLIAMS LETTER: 
(Replied to above.) 


In the Sattyartha Prakasha (of 1884) on 
page 118, Dayananda puts the question :— “Does 
Niyoga take place even when the husband is 
living, as well as he is dead?” The answer he 
gives himself is :—“ it takes place when he is 
living.” Now we know what Dayananda means 
by Niyoga. Itis that when a couple (man and 
wife) has no children then the non-impotent 
party (man or the wife) may cohabit with certain 
others of the opposite sex for the sake of 
obtaining children. 

In the preceding part of the Chapter he 
teaches what a wife should do when her husband 
dies. Advancing from this he here shows what 
a wife should do even when the husband is living 
but impotent. He starts the astounding doctrine 
that the wife of a childless man while that man is 
yet alive, may betake herself to some other married 
man in order to have a child by him. Support for 
this monstrous doctrine he pretends to find, not 
in Manu as before, but strange to say, in the Rig 
Veda; and quotes part of the 10th hymn of the 
10th Mandala, as the grand authority, and the - 
only authority for it. 

Now, I do not mean to say that there is NO. 
indecency in the Rig Veda, for there is, as I can - 
show, but itaas lett foxMazananierthe founder 
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of the Arya Samaja, to show that the Rig Veda 
actually enjoins the grossly immoral doctrine 
that a woman should betake herself to some 
other married man for cohabitation if her own 
husband be impotent? Ido not mean to say, 
either, that the Hindus hear this dotrine for the 
first time from the Dayanandis, for it is notorious 
that as a matter of practice the thing has been 
done by the Hindus for centuries. Use is made 
in this way of the Panday Brahmans at Allaha- 
bad, and it is this kind of thing that has brought 
such ill-fame to the Mahajans of the Vallabh- 
acharya sect, and attaches such an ill character 
to the Jaina marriage rites. But what I would 
say is this that I have reason ‘for thinking that 
this monstrous doctrine has now, for the first 
in the history of the Hindus, been fathered 
upon the Rig Veda, and that the unenviable 
distinction of so fathering it belongs to Daya- 
nanda, the founder of the Arya Samaja. 

But sir, the unenviability of this distinction 
becomes 2 thousand times stronger when it is 
discovered that itisalla lie. Yes, sir, to say that 
the Rig Veda teaches and enjoins this doctrine is 
a gross lie. What can any man think of Daya- 
nanda after such an instance of scandalous falsi- 
fication of the Rig Veda, —the book he professes 
to ‘revere as a divine revelation and yet drags so 


ruthlessly in the mire. 


time, 
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Are you not aware, sir, that in what Daya- 
nanda quotes from Rig Veda, 10, 10, 10, the 
speaker is a brother, and the woman he speaks to 
is that brother’s sister!!! The speaker is Yama 
and the woman he speaks to is Yami, his sister, 
—aye not only his sister, but his #win sister ! 

What wonder that up to this time no Hindu 
was ever so mad as to father such a doctrine 
upon the Rig Veda, for, every Hindu 
who knew the Veda at all knew that it is Yama 
who speaks and that he speaks to his twin sister 
Yami. Dayananda translates it, saying that the 
speaker is a husband.and the woman he speaks 
to, the speaker’s wife. Now, here he deliberately 
lies. Isay it with all positiveness that Daya- 
nanda knew that it was Yama that speaks and 


that he speaks to his twin sister Yami. How: 


terrible, then, is the lie that he is guilty of !!!!— 
terrible, because he deliberately lies against a 
book he professes to believe in as, and proclaims 
to be, a divine revelation. 

The only way for the Dayanandis to escape 
from this damning charge is to show that it is not 
Yama that speaks and that the woman he speaks 
to is not Yami, his twin sister. But how. vain 
any such contradiction must be I will show 
conclusively. For :— 

(1) Apart from the hymn itself, the earliest 
authority capable of being adduced is Yaska, 


H n 
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of this same hymn and his comment by 
saying, ‘‘ Yami speaks to Yama,” &c. &c. But 
lest any one say that an author is not bound 
by what his commentator might say, I hasten 
to give Yaska’s own words. When explaining 
in Nir. 11, 3, 13, the 14th verse of this evening 
hymn, Rig 10, 10, he himself says, “ Yami 
Yamam chakame tam pratyachachaksha ” which 
means that ‘‘ Yami desired sexual intercourse 

- with Yama. He refused her. ” Now, surely this 
is plain enongh for, it is evident that Yaska and 
‘his commentator regard the verses they quote 
as part of a dialogue between Yama and Yami, 
in which Yami desires cohabitation with Yama, 
but that Yama refuses. What has this to do 
with an impotent husband bidding his wife go 
to another married man for cohabitation MW 
Yaska’s commentator says expressly that Yama 
was Yami’s brother. It is needless to remind you, 
Sir, that this Nirukta of Yaska is a Vedanga and 
therefore has full Vedic authority. How dare 
Dayananda go directly in the teeth of Yaska, 
whom he professes to altogether respect, and 
say that here we have the case of impotent 
husband !! feos: 

(2) My next authority is one scarcely inferior 

_to yaska. It is Katyayana. His Sarvanukrama- 

“nika of the Rig Veda, giving the Rishi and Devata, 

ao, of every hymn of that Veda, is the great 
authority for these matters and is respected by all. 
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He, Katyayana, too, is the author of the Srauta 
Sutras of the Shatapatha Brahmana of the Yajur 
Veda, and, as a Grammarian, is second not even 
to Panini and the author of Mahabhashya, Patan- 
jali, who is engaged chiefly in illustrating Katya- 
yana’s Vartikas on Panini’s Grammar. As to the 
overwhelming character, therefore, of Katyaya- 
na’s authority in all matters such as we are dis- 
cussing, there can be no question. Now, in his 
Sarvanukramanika, he says that there is no 
Rishi or Sawata of this hymn, Rigveda, 10, 10 
but he says that the hymn is a dialogue between 
Yama and Yami, the son and daughter of Vaiva- 
svata. His words are ‘‘Vaivasvatayor Yama Yami- 
yoh samvadah.” Now, sir, apart from the hymn 
itself, it would be impossible to bring any body 
whose authority can, in any respect any where, 
approach that of either of these. But, now, I 
turn to the hymn itself. 

(3) (a) The names Yama and Yami occur in 
the hymn six times, three times each—as proper 
names. In the 13th verse, Yama occurs in the 
vocative case, ‘O, Yama,’ and in 14th verse Yama 
occurs in the same case, “O, Yami.” These are- 
the two last verses. The Shatapatha shows that 
no other construction than that of the vocative 
case is possible. This, then, shows the name © 
the interlocutors. 

(b) Now as to their relationship. In the 2nd 


verse Yama calls Yami his kinswoman, “ salak- : 
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shama.” Inthe 4th verse Yama says that the 
Gandharva and. his watery wife were their 
( Yama and Yami) source—‘Nabhih,’ and that 
their relationship was consanguinous—'jami.” 
In the 5th verse Yami says that Tvashtri formed 
them as husband and wife—‘dampate,’ in the 
womb. She hereby shows they were united as 
twins and she argues from that that they ought 
to be man and wife. Again, in verse 9, she ar- 
gues in the same way that in heaven and earth, 
pairs,— mithuna,’ - i.e., twins, are closely united 
—‘Sabandu,’ and in the some verse she says she 
wishes to treat Yama as not consanguinously 
connected with him. In the 10th verse Yami 
says that hereafter blood relation—“jamayah”’— 
will do what is unbecoming their blood relation- 
ship—“ajami.” In the 11th Yami complains that 
Yama, though a brother,—‘bhrata’—does not help 
her, and that, though she is his sister,— ‘syasa’— 
yet he allows calamity to come upon her. In the 
12th verse Yama refuses to cohabit with. Yami 
because he says they call him a dimir—‘‘papam” - 
—who sexually approaches—‘niyacchhat’—his 


sister—‘svasaram,’ and in the end of the same 


verse he says “thy brother, O fair one, deserves 
not this,”—“na te bhrata, subbaga, vashiyetat.” 
In the Atharva Veda copy of this hymn, this verse 
is enlarged and Yama’s refusal made more 


decided and solemn. iis 
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Now, sir, if after this any one cavils as to the 
relationship of Yama and Yami, why, that man is 
an idiot. 

I have then shown that the speakers through- 
out this dialogue, are twins, 2 brother and sister. 
The sister Yami desires ardently that her brother 
Yama should sexually lie with her. The brother 
Yama points out the sin of so doing, and steadily 
refuses her, but tells her, to desire and embrace 
some other man. Itis just this in the 10th 
verse that Dayananda quotes, and translates fal 
sely, so as to show that a woman should, if her 
husband be impotent, betake herself to some 
other married man, for the sake of obtaining off- 
spring ! ! ! Dayananda’s apt scholar, Guru Datta, 
calls his master “the only Vedic Scholar of his 
time.” Iam quite prepared to subscribe, however, 
to this, that having proved Dayananda guilty of 
deliberately falsifying the Veda and of endeavour- 
ing to father upon the Rigveda a grossly immo- 
ral doctrine of which that Vedais wholly innocent, 
Dayananda is undoubtedly by far the most dange- 
rous enemy of Veda of his time. 
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MR. T. WILLIAMS 
ON 
AA VEDIC TEXT No. J, 
THE ATMOSPHERE” 
KI 
Mr. Guru Datta says that the Vedic word 
“Vayu” conveys the meaning of “a light, mobile, 
tremor-communicating, effluvia-carrying med- 
ium.” He has no other authority for this mean- 
nig than the verbal root from which the word 
‘Vayu’ is derived.” Now, sir, whatever meaning 
the word ‘Vayu’ may have on account of its 
derivation, that very same meaning would the 
English word “wind” have and also the Greek 
word, Englished as, “air,” for, both these words 
have the same root as “Vayu,” which root is no 
more less than that represented by the Samskrita 
“Va + Mr. Guru Datta is wrong in saying that 
= No other authority, it must Le remembered, is at all 


in the Vedic literature the Yaugika sense of 


the word is the only guarantee of its correctness. and in 
some cases, is the only sense possible to give to a word. 
— Guru Datta Vidyarthi. 

+ This is incorrect, for, it is only proper to take that 
sense of the word only, which is recalled into conscious- 
ness of those who employ the word whenever the word 
is spoken. Now, the word wind’ does not recall any such 
meaning in the minds of its speakers, Butin the case of 
Vedic word, (which as Vedic are quite distinct from 
Laukika) no sense is at all recalled, unless it be tha 
very sense accruing to it from its derivation. This essential 
difference between Laukika -and Vedic words, the critic 


does not underetaxtbnankhoawahiyRsstccondriot: V 


required. For, 
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the Niruktakara derives “Vayu” from the root 
“ya! to move, tocarry odoriferous matter, or from 
tvah’ to communicate tremors.” Yaska, the prince 
of Niruktakaras, only gives “va” (Nir. 110, 2) 
and his commentator adds to “Va” “‘gatigand- 
hanayos” quoting from Ad. P. It is probable 
that this “ gandhana,’ suggested Mr. Datta’s 
odoriferous matter,” but he ought to know that it 
is now a settled thing that the word “gandha’”— 
smell—comes from the verbal root ‘gandh,’ which 
never means to smell, but to go or to hurt, or 
to ask; and “ gandhana” is from this verbal root 
and not from the noun “gandha.” But this is 
not his great mistake in his derivation of “Vayu”: 
itisin his saying that “Vah” is given by a 
Niruktakara as an alternate root! What is his. 
authority for this? He should have given chapter 
and verse for his statement. The derivation 
from ‘Va’ is clear enough and the only one given 


by the chief Niauktakara Yaska, or by any other 


* The critic is wrong when he thinks that the author 
of the Vedic Text No. I confounds “Gandhana” with the 
noun gandha.” For, it is “gandhana” which means a form 
of Suchana producing that form of consciousness which 18 
called smelling.—G. D. V. f 

T Is it not strange to find that the critic should betray 
the very same ignorance of Nirukta with which he 
charges Pt. Guru Datta. For ‘va’ is not the only root 
given by Niruktakara. as the critic would suppose, but in 
one place whose reference is not given in the text, the | 
Niruktakara derives it from ‘at least these, vati’ ‘vetti’ and i, 
eti,” I quote the passage from memory, ‘Vayurvater vetter . 
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this root that “wind” and “air” f are derived, so 
that I repeat, whatever Mr. Datta has to say for 
“Vayu,” that is true, that must also be said for 
those two words. His vituperate reference to the 
word “air” is both foolish and ignorant. § Now, 
from what I have said, there is nothing specially 
to be attributed to the Vedas because this word 
“Vayu” occurs in it as an appellation of the 
Atmosphere. Long before Madhucchandas com- 
posed, or, if Mr. Datta will have it, saw this Rk., 
the idea of the word “Vayu” as an appellation for 
the atmosphere was the common property of all 
the Indo-European peoples.|| 

t Mr, Williams must be a great philologist to derive - 
“wind” ard air” from the same root.— Ed. A. P. 

$ Mr. Williams could well have spared such harsh 
words. They cannot prove his contention. — Ed. A. P. 

|| What does vague philology know of human history ? 
Long ages after Madduchhandas or earlier rishis saw 
this Rk. the European nations had not even assumed their 
existence, what to say of “the idea of the word, vayu' as an 
appellation of the atmosphere” being the common property 
of all the Indo-European peoples.—G. D. V. 
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Mr. PINCOTT ON THE VEDAS. 

SV 

Ir will be interesting for our readers to 
hear what a well-known man in England of 
Mr. Pincott’s ability, has to say on the subjeet 
of the Vedas. His letter on the subject is 
annexed. Itis, no doubt, “interesting to the 
Samaja to come to a clearidea of what consti- 
tutes the Vedas.” But the Samaja never had 
any unclear ideas about them, for, whenever 
we speak of the Vedas, the term is tous “self- 
explanatory,’ and, no doubt, the four well- 
known Samhita books are present to our mind 
whenever we speak of the Vedas. It has been 
a matter of great difficulty, of course, for 
European Scholars to distinguish between the 
Vedic and the non-Vedic, for, arguing upon 
merely hypothetical grounds, founded not upon 
any genuine scholarship of Samskrita literature 
or language, but upon a Pseudo-philological 
and evolutional grounds, mainly deriving 
their support from the so-called Comparative 
Psychology, whereas they were at the same 
time prepossessed with a quite erroneous Bibli- 
cal’ chronology, these honest, consistent Scholars 


had to deal with matters purely conjectural, 


when the Vedas were presented to them for 
study. So far removed were the language ° 
the Vedasp theiraljietion \andathwincsarbject-matter 
from what they expected to meet with on ? 


“4 
a 
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priori conception, that their whole scheme of 


. the already well-known methods of interpreting 


archeological records had to be given up, and, 
to meet the demands of their pre-conceived 
notions, all interpretations had to be elabora- 
ted, sometimes forged, and at other times dis- 
torted from their original sense. Hence their 
conclusion “that the term Veda applies to 
only that portion of Samskrita literature which 
existed before the historical period commen- 


“ced,” asif, implying thereby, that there was 


any portion of Samskrita literature that was pre- 
historic or unhistorical. This they would not 
help, for, although a chronological record of 
the various periods at which these books of 
Samskrita literature, which are now called pre- 
historic or Vedic, were recorded, existed, yet 
the epochs assigned according to this system 
were so immense as to transcend all bounds of 
European Biblical matter-of-fact imagination. 
Howsoever exactly or approximately may the 
epochs assigned by Hindu chronology tally 
with the conclusions of unsophisticated, geolo- 
gical and scientific research, to assign such an 
immense antiquity to the Vedas was involun- 
tarily perceived to be a death-blow to -the very 
foundation of Christianity. Under these cir- 
cumstances of prejudiced European Scholar- 


ship, Mr. cPineoti Raha Bra porvice to pont 


_ out that the ; term, Vedas ce Guiy be applied 
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to the Samhitas. The Brahmanas, the Upa- 
nishads, the Aranyakas, the Shrauta Sutras and 
the Vedangas, being only meant to explain 
the Samhitas, are decidedly Vedic but not the 
Vedas; all other books, philosophies; plays 
law-books, epochs and Puranas decidedly be- 
ing non-Vedic. He also does well to point 
out the various functions of the Vedanegas, the 
Shrauta Sutras, the Aranyakas and the Brah- 
manas. But to think that at least some of 
the Vedangas were meant to teach the cere- 
mony of sacrifice and proper astronomical 
times to offer worship, is not wholly correct: 
The object of the two Vedangas, Kalpa and 
Jyotish, is decidedly sacrificial and astronomi- 
cal, but neither the sacrifices are meant as 
ceremonies, nor astronomy as intended to fix 
times for offering worship. The object of both 
is to elucidate certain problems concerning the 
constitution of the moral and physical uni- 
verse, a proper understanding of which can 
alone ensure a realization of Vedic truth. And 
again, to think that the Brahmanas treat of 
transcendental subject and were first uttered 
ai “a time when no contradiction or objection 
was anticipated, for, all questions of probabili- 
ty or possibility are thrown to the winds 3} 
the wildest statements are unhesitatingly 2? ; 
in soplei Ait vitaya dha. axurianc® g 


unrestrained growth,” evinces an jpnorance 
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of the Bia Wren SE RT NEAS prais c- 
worthy. Discussions on transcendental subjects 
there are, and the wildest statements are so as 
the simple faith of Christians can not conceive 
of the truthful luxuriance and unrestrained- 
growth of theological truths. 
_Laying aside these differences, we are at 
one with Mr. Pincott in the functions to be as- 
signed to various records. 

As for the Vedas themselves, there is much to 
differ. That in the older period only three 
Samhitas were recognized and the language of 
the Atharva Veda is so modern that the saine an- 
tiquity can not be assigned to it, is not necessary 
for us to refute, for keeping out of consideration 
the application of the term Atharvan to the 
fourth Veda, it cannot be doubted that the fourth 
Veda is made mention of in the other Samhitas. 
To quote, for instance, from the 31st Chapter of 


Yajur Veda, 7th Mantra. @ MTAKA HT; 
amA SRR | aua SRR reagera | 
The emanation of the four Vedas from the Divine 
essence is clearly pointed out under the four res- 
pective names of kig, Sama, Chhandansi, and Yaju, 
and to preclude the supposition of Chhandanst as 
merely meaning metrical compositions and there- 
fore as simply qualifying the other three Vedas. 
the verb jajnire is distinctly coupled with Chhan- 
dansi which clearly shows that a fourth Veda 
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is made mention of. It remains now for the 


historical genius of European scholars to discover 
that an anterior Veda existed still before the 
others and to prove beyond doubt that the one 
referred to is not the Atharva. 

_ The value of the assertion that “no European 
Scholar would dream of placing it ( Atharva ) 
higher than the Brahmana period,” is sufficient- 
ly plain. As for its being the source of Hindu 
religion, one has only to refer to the various 
Samskara Padhitis and to find out how many 
mantras of this Veda are used in them. 

We now come to the other three Vedas, for a 
correct knowledge of the respective functions of 
which we would refer the reader to “The Termi- 
nology of the Vedas.” But we wish to point out 
in this connection that the mistake of European 
Scholars in arguing the priority of the Rig Veda 
from the fact of the Yajur and Sama texts being 
wholly or partially found in the Rig Samhita lies 
in their ignorance of the modifications both in 
sense and relation effected by what are called the 
Swaras of the Vedas, a branch of study which 
Europeans so little know of. That the same man- 
tras appear in different Swaras, and with differ- 
ent devatas, in the three Vedas, may be taken as 
& proof of the priority of any one of them to the 
other two, but the proof really amounts to the 
statement of the independence of the texts of the 
three Vedas, 
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cording to the European scholars, the two other 


Vedas are derived. We shall not dwell upon “the 
simple directness of its style” nor upon “the plain 
matter-of-fact way in which all its statements 
are made,” for, the aphoristic saying, 
ate gat M ala qz, ie. everywhere in the 
Vedas we meet with a diction designating the 
highest intelligence, is too well-known to be 
disputed. Further, as clearly proved by J aimini, 


the Vedas are not “the natural out-pourings of 


the human heart in times beyond the reach of 
history,” they are rather the Divine influxions of 
religious injunctions at atime which forms the 
first link in the chain of History. To a reader 
well-versed in the Bible it is easy to conceive that 
the sacrifice should come to be regarded ‘as a 
“simple spontaneous act of worship,” but to the 
unsophisticated inquirer, unless he be a believer 
in’ the preternatural doctrine of vicarious at- 
onement, the sacrifice, 48 understood by the 
Christian world, is neither 2 “simple nor 24 
spontaneous act of worship.” Surely, the above- 
mentioned doctrine plus the untheological beliet 
| tiated by flattery 
or presents made, can afford a ground for puch 
an unqualified assertion as that of the sacrifice 
being a “simple spontaneous act of worship. 

The yajna, 50 ignorantly translated by the 
European world as “sacrifice,” really implies an 
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application of natural principles to practice, and, 


by the consent of the Rishis of India, became 
necessarily significant of such {application for 
sanitary and charitable purposes. 

The assertion further made with respect to 
the Rig Veda being a collection of poems “re- 
presenting various stages of development,” also 
deserves to be considered. The first and natural 
impressions produced upon seeing a book bear- 
ing a definite name is that of its being the 
production of one author, and this is the im- 
pression naturally believed in until further 
evidence is received to the contrary. We shall 
deal with the Vedas also in the same light. 

It is assumed that there is one author of the 
Vedas, so long as evidence to the contrary does 
not overthrow this assumption. Such evidence 
in the case of Vedas is mainly twofold :—Firstly, 
because various portions of the mantras are 
assigned, how, it matters not, to different Rishis, 
> 2ndly, some mantras seem to contain 

“simple prayer of child-like faith, others are 
profoundly philosophical,” ‘‘ while SA 5, again, 
are distinctly sacerdotal.” Since “ child-like,” 
and “ philosophical ” cannot both originate from 
the same source, nor perhaps in the same age, 
it is essential to assign not only various epochs, 
but different authorships also to different portions 
of the Vedas. . Such being the evidence of 
the various stages of development represented in 
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the mantras’ it behoves the tiuth-seeking inquirer 
as well as the honest student of the Vedas to note 
down that the truth of the conclusion entirely 
depends upon the truth of its premises. Parts of 
the Vedas proclaim “child-like” faith and others 
are “ profoundly philosophical?” May not our 
system of interpretation, which assigns so wide a 
difference in the contents of different portions of a 
a book held equally authoritative and equally 
ancient by its believers, be wrong? It is more 
reasonable to believe that our interpretation is 
wrong than to hypotheticate different epochs as 
well as different authorships to meet our fancied 
interpretations. 

By some the Vedas have been construed to 
yield abundant stock of historical harvest as thus 
interpreted. The fact of “Gold and silver 
ornaments, war chariots, costly dresses; hand | 
some buildings, manufactures, trade, sea-voyages, 
ceremonial observances and several classes of 
priests being mentioned in & book ” wen algo 
speak of the Sapta Sindhva, or the seven agen 
is indeed an infallible evidence of the adv WA 
state of civilization. May not a eee 
Bacon, meeting iN the course of his stu : 
with rich and faithful dissertations YA : 
methods of experimental philosophy and induc 

- : j clude that when 
ive reasoning, 25 infallibly con he light; the 
Bacon’s Novum Organum first saw highly Pi 
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vanced state of chuitization, for noe Onty tre all the 
methods of scientific investigation known and there- 
fore practised but they are found mentioned INCI- 
DENTALLY,—a fact so significant of the entire 
familiarity with science in those days ? 

We now come to the recent discovery that the 
hymns of the Rig Veda contrary to the previously 
prevalent opinion, are arranged in a definite order, 
according to the family and poet to which they are 
ascribed, according to the deity addressed and 
according to the length of each poem,—a dis- 
covery which at once throws light on the Rig 
Veda being a collection of one thousand, seventeen 
hymns arranged in ten divisions, six out of which, 
not to speak of the other four which are occupied 
with the ritual of an ancient sacrifice, with the 
praises of the sacred liquid offered at the sacrifice, 
and with the mythological miscellany, have been 
preserved traditionally in six ancient families or 
tribes. The secret of this is that European 
scholarship is not yet aware that vamsha or 
family in ancient India was construed accord- 
ing to birth or according to learning, the one 
being called gotra or jativamsha, and the other 
vidyakula. The different Rishis, the'seers of the 
mantras which are soignorantly ascribed to them, 
belonged, by virtue of their being seers of the 


mantras, to the same vidyakula and not to the 
same family or tribe, | 
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We have finished Piety ANE on the 
Rig Veda and very summarily disposed of the 
misconceptions that have crept thereon. One 
thing more and we have done. 

It is to be deplored that the six schools of 
philosophy should have been so much misunder- 
stood and misconceived by European scholars. 
The Darshanas date at a period when not a trace 
of Buddhism was at all to be found, but the 
sceptical, atheistic, and reason-demanding tem- 
peraments have never been rare, and the 
controversial character of the Darshanas, 
apparent to the European scholar, is due rather 
to the comprehensive, imaginative, clear, antici- 
pating and fore-casting minds of the Darshana- 
writers than to the hurricane sweepings of the 
Buddhistic reform, 4 reaction which is rather 
embodied in the neo- Vedanta of Shamkracharya, 
than in the Darshanas. 

We shall, at our leisure, take up and dwell 
upon, at length, the various points herein but 
briefly touched, at some future date. 
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Mr. PINCOTT’S LETTER. 
(REPLIED TO ABOVE.) 
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It cannot be other than interesting to the 
Samaja to come to a clear idea of what constitutes 
“the Vedas.” Many people speak of “the 
Vedas” as though the term were self-explana- 
tory; or as though some well-known books were 
always present to the mind whenever the expres- 
sion was used. ‘This, however, is very far from 
being the case. The majority of people have no 
idea whatever as to what constitutes “the Vedas.” 
Hindu scholars apply the term to much which 
Europeans peremptorily reject as obviously non- 
Vedic; and even Europeans are far froin unani- 
mous as to the precise limits to be ascribed to 
the Vedas. But uponone point there is no doubt 
or variation of opinion among both Europeans 
and Hindus, and that is, that the term “Veda” 
applies to only that portion of Samskrita literature 
which existed before the historical period com- 
menced. “The Vedas,” properly speaking, 
comprise only that fragment of Hindu literature 
which is believed to be the revealed Word of God; 
and the term is precisely equivalent to the Bible 
among Christians and the Quran among Musal- 
mans. But when we have arrived at this con- 
clusion the difficulty is not removed; for there 
are no generally-recognized books which can be 
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presented to view as “the Vedas;” there is, 
instead of that, a vast literature, unsettled quan- 
tities of which are held to be Vedic, and the rest 
more or less gecular. 

In the few moments at our disposal I cannot 
explain the simple, but Jaborious methods by 
which scholars have separated Samskrita literature 
into its various stages, and have established the 
truly Vedic portion of the whole. The applica- 
tion of the simplest tests reveals the fact that the 
Puranas are subsequent to the Darshanas or 
philosophical works ; and that the six schools of 
philosophy, the law-books, the plays, and the 
e all composed after the great gram- 
amous works of Panini, 


epochs, wer 
matical epoch, when the f 
Yaska, and the older Pratishakhyas, were put 


together for the purpose of explaining the still 
more ancient Vedas. Pandit Guru Datta, to 
whose learned paper we listened at a recent 
meeting, states that the very language m which 
Samskrita books are written, marks the historical 
development of the series. His words are 
= Samskrita of the Puranas is so different from the 
Samskrita of Mahabharata and that of the Darsha- 
nas, which again is $0 different from the Upani- 
shads, that the clear line ie: demarcation in each 
i ily laid down. 
pee ect processes of investigation have 
clusions that the books called 


ablishedathPGhy 
Wa pees lao Kie books now 
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existing ; that next to them come the Brahmanas, 
and in intimate connection with these last are 
books known as Aranyakas, and others called 
Upanishads; and that these were followed by 
treatises known as Shrauta Sutras, and the 
Vedangas. Most of these books are by well- 
known historical personages; and, indeed, the 
names of even the saints who first proclaimed 
the Vedas, are, generally speaking recorded ; 
although thesaints are not considered to have 
been the authors of what they taught. They 
are held to have been highly favoured mortals 
who received from Om (high) certain Divine 
revelations, and then proclaimed to their fellow 
mortals the secrets they had received. But all 
the works of which we are now speaking are 
intimately bound together by one great fact, 
that, whether ascribed to authors or to divinely 
inspired saints, they all directly refer to and are 
based upon, the books called Samhitas. The 
object of all the other Vedic works is to explain 
the meaning and the proper use of the portion 
called Samhita ; and this of itself is sufficient to 
show that the Samhitas are the most ancient 
relics of the Hindu religion, and form the back- 
ground, so to speak, of all Hindu literature. In 
short, Samhitas form, properly speaking, the 
Vedas; the other works to which I have’ just 
alluded are certainly Vedic, because their 
whole object is to eR vain and Mustrate the 
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Vedas; but no other portion of Hindu literature, 

save the Sambhitas, Brahmanas, &c., has any 

right to be included under the terms Veda or 

Vedic. All the books which we hear so much 

about—the Philosophies, the Plays, the Law- 

books, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and the 

Puranas—are quite outside the pale of Vedic 
literature. 

This matter is of much significance to the 
Arya Samaja ; because one of the rules of that 
Society isa pledged reverence for the Vedas. 
It is impossible for me to enumerate the various 
works which are really Vedic, nor is it necessary 
that I should do so. Without reckoning Te 
iations and commentaries, the India Office 

ins about 300 original Vedic 
Library alone contains 200 ; 
however, that all Vedic 
works. It happens, nowev®i, ; 
der one or other ot 

works may be classed un 


therollo wine poms hich teach the student 


as W 
1. The Vedang Veda should be pronounced, 


how the words of the best 
earamaticn) eonstcostion, MAASI KAA 
words, the metrical rules for Oe proper 
the ceremony of sacrifice, an a 
astronomical times for offering worsh r ortant 

2. The Shrauta-Sutras. ee e the 
treatises give the complete COSTE o Ad 
performance of Vedic rites Bou KAYA for 
Pa privato. PAU Ai SE them 
the ai Seren t kinds of, priests; tea > 
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how and when they should pertorm their various 
functions in conformity with the Veda. 

3 The Upanishads. These are short works 
of a highly philosophical character treating of 
the hidden meaning of the Brahmanas and the 
ancient hymns, and reasoning on the nature of 
God and the soul with much earnestness and 
logical acumen. 

4 The Aranyakas. These form one branch 
of Upanishad literature! but there is something 
about them of a more primitive character. They 
were intended to guide the thoughts of the 
ancient ascetics, who, after performing the active 
duties of life, retired to the forest and spent their 
declining years in reflecting on the spiritual 
meaning of the Brahmanas. 

5. The Brahmanas. These are, primarily, 
ceremonial works for the use of Brahmanas ; but 
in addition to the directions they give for the 
performance of sacrifices, they comprise a great 
deal of extraneous matter connected with the 
origin and history of the world, speculations of 
amore or less philosophical character, mixed 
with explanations, old stories, &c. These works 
have preserved for our use the first speculations 
of the Brahmanas on transcendental subjects. and 
they were obviously first uttered at a time when 
no contradiction or objection was anticipated, 
for all questions of probability or possibility are 
then thrown, tentherwittds, Varnbvelfe! wildest. state- 
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ments are unhesitatingly made, in simple faith, 
with all the luxuriance of unrestrained growth. 
These most ancient works; however, were always 
held in deep reverence, and are reckoned: part 
of the Revealed Word. The primary use of 
these curious works was, however, to explain. 
the sacrifices at which the older hymns were 
sung, and, therefore, they also are only. depend- 

ent upon and grew out of the Samhitas: 

This brings us to the last and higest. point in 
Hindu literature ; but in order to lead the mind 
back to the starting: point of all Hindu religion 
we must examine the Samhitas: themselves, and: 
see what relation they bear the one tothe: other. 
In more recent times four Samhitas are reckoned, 
called the “Rik,” the “Sama,” the “ Yajul,” and: 
the “ Atharva.” In the older period, however, 
only three Samhitas: were recognised ; but no one 
can deny the modern character of the language 
in which the Atharva Veda is expressed, and 
allow it the same antiquity as to the other three.. 
Indeed, Indian commentators. themselves are 
very undecided as to its authority, and no 
European would dream of placing it higher than 
the Brahmana period, the style and language of 
which, in some part, it resembles. The Atharva. 
is most certainly not the source of the Hindu 
religion, and may safely be set aside. ) 

Thereca:emain, katana Ph PaayileeeetionPritnitive: : 
Samhitas ; and of these two may be immediately 
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distinguished from the remaining one by 
purely ritualistic character. The ‘ Yajuh,” 
as its very name tells us, is “that by which 
the sacrifice is offered”; and it consists of 
verses almost entirely taken from the Rik-Sam- 
hita, accompanied by profuse directions as to 
the actions to be performed while they are 
being recited. The Sama consists of hymns and 
parts of hymns the whole of which is taken 
from the Rik-Samhita; but in the Sama Veda, 
these quotations are arranged in the order in 
which they are to be chanted at the sacrifice. It 
is perfectly plain that both the Sama and the 
Yajur must be subsequent to the Rik-Samhita, 
for they consist of little else than quotations 
from the Rik, taken out of their natural poetic 
connection, and placed in the artificial order 
necessary for sacrificial purposes. 

Setting, then, these rituals aside, we come 
to the work whence they were both derived 
—the famous “Rik,' or “Rigveda-Samhita.” 
This work is conspicuous in all Indian literature 
by reason of the simple directness of its style, 
and the plain matter-of-fact way in which all 
its statements are made. It contains the na- 
tural out-pouring of the human heart in times be- 
yond the reach of history, when the sacrifice 
was a simple spontaneous act of worship, and 
man was looking up, in hope and fear, from 


’ 
nature’s works to nature’s God. The Rig Veda 
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stands high and away above all the specula- 
tions and crudities which have been. built upon 
its honest statement; and will- continue to 
stand 4 monument of unaffected piety, anda 
perpetual beacon to guide the human mind in 
the path of Truth. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
Rigveda is a collection of simple poems ex- 
pressing one phase of thought and civilization; 
on the contrary, it contains poems differing 
widely from cach other, representing various 
stages of development. Some are simple pra- 
yers of child-like faith, others are profoundly 
philosophical; while others, again, are dis- 
tinctly sacerdotal. When these hymns first saw 
the light, the country of “the seven rivers’ 
was in an advanced state of civilization; for, we 
find frequent mention of gold and silver orna- 
ments, war chariots, costly dresses, handsome 
buildings, manufactures, trade, sea-voyages, 
ceremonial observances, and several classes of 
priests. But all these things are mentioned 
incidentally; the poems themselves are short 
compositions addressed to one or more deities, 
asking for success in war, prosperity in 
trade or long life, in return for the praises 
offered. 

The Rig Veda contains 1,017 hymns. arrang- 
ed in ten divisions; the first division I have 
recently Gistdveree'ts WAKO TAS? Stn ancient 
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sacrifice, and it is probably the oldest ritual in 
the world; the next six divisions contain hymns 
preserved traditionally in six ancient families 
or tribes, all the hymns ascribed to each parti- 
cular saint being placed together; the eighth 
division contains hymns which had not acquired 
general recognition at the time the arrangement 
took place; the ninth division is a special 


collection of hymns in praise of the sacred liquid 


offered at the sacrifice; and the tenth division is 
a miscellanedtis collection of long’ and short 
poems of a more or less mythological character, 
and, for this reason, properly placed at the 
end. 

Tt is clear from this sketch of the arrange- 
ment of the Rig Veda, that it is not a cere- 
monial téxt-book, like the Sama Veda or Yajur 
Veda; but that it is a collection’ of sets of poems, 
preserved from an indefinite antiquity in various 
families, all the hymns ascribed to one saint 
and one family being placed together. It was 
formerly my good fortune to discover that, 
contrary to the opinion universally entertained 


previously; the hymns of the Rig Veda are . 


arranged in & definite order, according to the 
family and’ poet to which they are ascribed 
and according to the deity addressed and the 
length of each poem. The Rig Veda is simply a 
well-ordered- Store-house, from which poems 
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burposes.” Some of the hymns Ware Mst uttered 
at a time when official priests were unknown, 
others were promulgated when a priesthood 
had come into being; but at the time when the 
whole collection was brought together in the 
form in which it has been transmitted to our 
days, a complicated ceremonial was in existence. 
It war for the purpose of authorizing that 
ceremonial that the collection was made; and it 
was in order to perform that ceremonial that 
‘the special arrangement of hymns forming 
the first division of the Rig Veda was put to- 
gether. 

It is impossible to pursue this interesting 
subject further on the present occasion; but I 
hope I have said enough to show that the Rig 
Veda is the only real Veda, and that is the book 
which all should study who entertain respect for 
the Vedas. Everything else in Hindu literature 
rests upon, and has grown out of that book. As 
regards the rest, beyond the Samhitas, Brah- 
manas, Aranyakas, Upanishads, Shrauta-Sutras 
and Vedangas,—nothing else has the slightest 
right to be ranked as either Veda or Vedic. 

After the Vedangas, the Buddhist reform 
swept over India like a hurricane; and the 
Brahmanas were driven to reason with their 
antagonists, and to develop the schools of 
philosophy for the purpose of establishing the 
logical ceqneistency. of their faith. During the 
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Buddhistic per iod Greek influence also spread over 
Northern India, and when Buddhism fell all recol- 
lection of Vedic ideas and all sympathy with 
Vedic feeling had passed away. Then modern 
Brahmanism arose, with its philosophies, its 
shastras, its theatricals, its poetry, and its 
Puranas. 

The growth of this wild jungle of scholarship 
‘and fable was brought to stoppage by successive 
Muhammedan incursions, and by the final 
‘subjugation of the country to Mughal rule. Under 
a more enlightened administration the intellect 
of India is again developing, and is wisely re- 
turning to a study of those real models of 
national development found in the hymns of 
the Rig Veda. 
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pT SN WA Aa A WA A Sa 


' pta 
-o gradtic aa A ser 3 
Tea È Re arna A emen. 
: Rr 


ae meu Wa GEER iT È 
gii Naa Pag A eet ear at re 
TA OT au TATA! aa 
X agt fes Tia A Wea Ee aie ITE 
reat INSA A FATEN H ENEA 
aT CH KÀ EA UAC A ENET 


lhe EN 


1 at raen ere. AI fear aiT 
aia at SITET gaan wT aN 

A fafa per f a neat 
TAT. A aet VAT ae TSA TST 
rT AEN è TATA Sh FA OT HT 
| WARN qE ASAT GST È aT Te 
WMT A Alem SUE! ater 
Go WANA AHI BA ST È 
me Pras AVAL Tea Pao A 
T 


YA 


TW, afaa AJ Ua 
rem stat H fear amd. ast W3 
At Sra teri 

create aoa Aa wet aT 
a a Tae AN AF ae Ue at Arar et 
| aie & aha fadi afa arcane Ht 
1 Tet gI 

ism Hf we tears A oe mii 
TÈ aa waa az anit at 
Tat & are “eet om fear ar ar 
TA sa dae À at A uana 
eire Wa 


(WA, ee oa at FEET MNT TAT 
Wee ATR eet TSH A feaa À eet 
18) 

AA KA Aa Tee AT 
aa Ku fer aaret 
ft afataterat arene À Wen te EI 
er TAT A tsa ia Tx AA 
Ap faa ter a Aaa Peo a À 
H Setar aie ere fen fech 
WA AE Wer g Ta ae Aare Teeth fear 
eal Wat ot fis Seon & fares Bar 
EAE Ae THEY E site war A faster 


A Wa Fe yor fe aan seit ana 
att serie A 2 th ae ee yea Bere 
Ti: 

A Afaa A wen fem eda sarat ardt 
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